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N a fcience fo extenfive as medicine, and hitherto fo unfettled 
in its principles, the value of accurate relations of fats can- 
not be doubted: fince by comparing together difeafes apparently 
fimilar, yet differing, perhaps, in eflential circumftances; by il- 
luftrating their diftinétions and refemblances; and by inveftigat- 
ing their caufes; we can alone expect to adapt remedies to theit 
particular circumftances.—It is with pleafure therefore that we 
receive the prefent colle@tion; in our review of which we fhall 
yive as concife an abridgment as poffible, of its contents, and of- 
fer fuch remarks as our narrow limits will permit. 

We noticed the 1ft vol. of the Memoirs, at p. 357, of our 
77th volume: and there gave an account of the plan on which 
the fociety is conducted, 

The prefent volume is ufhered into the world by a treatife 
on hydrophobia, from a Greek manufcript, in the poffeffion of ‘fames 
Sims, M.D. Prefident of the Medical Society of London; with 
a tranflation by the fame. 

Reipeéting this treatife, we are merely informed that the Doc- 
tor was fortunate enough to procure it among a large number of 
ancient Greek manufcripts*. No conjecture is hazarded concern- 
ing its author ; nor is any opinion given refpecting its age: unlefs. 
indeed by our being told, * that it is written with Hippocratic 
concifenefs +,’ we are to be induced to confider Hippocrates as 
the writer. This, however, can fcarcely be intended: as the 
Doétor muft have known that at the time when Coelius Aureli- 

* If we remember right, Dr. Sims bought feveral MSS. at the fale 


of the late Dr. Afkew’s library. 
+ The Hippocratic concifenefs of the prefent treatife reminds us of 


the paflage in Horace: 


Brevis eff labora, 
Obfurus fio. 
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anus wrote *, there were great difputes whether the difeafe was 
known to Hippocrates; and that all parties agree that, if known 
to him, it was not known under the name of hydrophobia. 

But waving all refearches concerning the antiquity of the trea- 
tife, let us fee how far it is likely to affift us in our future treat- 
ment of the difeafe. 

After obferving that hydrophobia arifes fometimes from the 
bite of a mad dog, and at others independently of any fuch 
caufe; and after enumerating the fymptoms, the author pro- 
ceeds tothe cure. He here directs liquids to be given in large 
quantities, particularly during the paroxy{ms. 

In this pra@tice he is not fingular: but it is a practice which 
ought to be exploded. It is truly remarked by Dr. Sims, that 
the {pafms are the caufe of the patient’s death: furely, then, he 
fhould abftain from that which conftantly produces them! We 
imagine, indeed, that no one who knew the effets of liquids on 
patients labouring under this complaint, would venture, by of- 
fering them, to produce fuch terrible agitations and diftrefs. It 
is neceflary that the practitioner fhould be aware of the exiftence 
of that dread of water which attends the difeafe; and this being 
known, all further experiments are cruel and dangerous. It 
might perhaps not be extravagant to fay, that of the cafes on re- 
cord, there is fcarcely one in which the patient’s death has not 
been accelerated by this praétice. 

But, it may be urged, the thirft is fo intolerable as abfolute- 
ly to require fome mode of alleviating it. Certainly it is fo: and 
the moft ufeful part of the paper under our confideration is that 
which hints at fome fuch method, The author advifes honey to 
be boiled to the confiftence of wax ; and hollow balls being mace 
of this, they are to be filled with water; fo that the patient may 
break them in his mouth without producing the irritation caufed 
by liquids. 

We fear this would not be attended with fuccefs: the wa- 
ter coming in contact with the mouth, would produce the fame 
effects that follow the dipping of the hand into it; and would 
(probably) be inftantaneoufly difcharged. The mode which we 
would recommend is, to give the patient fome fubftance which 
will eafily liquefy by being laid upon the tongue. Lemon juice 
boiled with fugar, and formed into drops, would be proper for 
this purpofe. Ice-cream might perhaps bear too much of the 
liquid appearance, and even be unpleafant from its coldnefs. 

Celfus’s recommendation of the cold bath, in the ufe of which 
Dr. Sims imagines we fail from not attending to his direétions, is 
founded on a wrong and dangerous indication. Celfus does not 
depend on the itrengthening powers of cold water, but advifes 
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* Several centuries after Hippocrates. 
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it as a fure mode of obliging his patient to drink. His words are 
thefe: ** Unicum tamen remedium eft, nec opinantem in pifcinam 
non ante ei provifam projicere. Et ft natandi fcientiam non habet, 
modo merfum bibere pati, modo atollere: fi habet, interdum depri- 
mere, ut invitus quoque aqua fatictur: fic enim fimul et /itis et aque 
metus tollitur.”—CELS. lib. §. 2. 12. 

Such was the reafoning of Celfus. In this cafe, as in many 
others, we have adopted the practice without confidering the 
arguments on which it was founded: and have continued it with 
fo little fuccefs, that no inferences drawn from its tonic effeéts 
appear, in our opinion, fufficient to authorife its further ufe. 

There is only one other particular in the treatife which re- 
quires our attention. This, which in Dr. Sims’s opinion is of 
great importance, is the ufe of oil. Celfus has alfo advifed im- 
merfion in warm oil, in order to quiet the fpafms produced by the 
cold bath. 

Depending, therefore, on thefe authorities, the Doétor tells us 
that he has determined, fhould he meet with a cafe of hydro- 
phobia, to have the patient rubbed all over repeatedly with oil, 
and likewife to make him drink it very copioufly. 

We confefs that, with refpect to this remedy, we have not 
equal faith with the Door: and to the modes of adminiftering 
it we have ftrong objections. To plunge a patient in oil after 
Celfus’s plan, would produce the ill effects caufed by other li- 
quids; fo likewife would the drinking of it very copioufly. We 
much fear the fame confequences would attend the rubbing it 
over the body. Should it be found otherwife, there can be no 
objection to its ufe; though, perhaps, the Doctor may call us 
uncharitable, when we give it as our opinion, that the good ef- 
fects which might arife, would proceed more from the frictions 
than from any qualities of the o7/. 

We cannot affent to Dr. Sims, when he fays, * I have long 
thought our method of treating the hydrophobia wrong: beyond 
doubt it is completely unfuccefsful:’ becaufe we have, in the 
courfe of our monthly labours, given feveral inftances where the 
difeafe has been completely cured. See Rev. vol. ix. p. 268. 
= 379, feven cafes; xlvii. 256, two cafes; Ixvii. 559, three 
cafes. 

We have now noticed the moft material parts of this treatife ; 
and have dwelt on it longer than it deferved, under the hope, 
and we truft not an ill-founded one, of relieving from unnecef- 
fary diftrefs and torture, a moft miferable, though, happily, a very 
fma}] clafs of our fellow-creatures. 

_ With regard to the literary merits of this treatife, the Greek is 
in many parts above our comprehenfion, znd the Latin no lefs 
fo; giving no bad fpecimen of a verbal tranflation, which leaves 
Us Original in all its primitive darknefs, As this treatife, as well 
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as the differtation on ep Hf in the former volume, is doubt- 
lefs intended to convey an idea of the Jearning of the fociety, it 
might not have been taken amifs if they had favoured their read- 
ers with a few critical illuftrations or conjeQlures on its obfcure 
paflages. We wonder, as the bantling is evidently a favourite, 
that it fhould be thrown on the world in fo naked a ftate, If 
it had been inconvenient to have drefled it very elegantly, they 
-might at leaft have made it fit to appear before company. But 
probably they were in great hafte to refute Prior’s cenfure, and 
prove that, if there were ** no great Greeks in Warwick Lane,” 
Bolt Court could, however, fhew fome of the very firft magnitude, 

The fecond article confifts of Odfervations on the Schirrho- 
eontraéied Reéium. By John Sherwen of Enfield, furgeon and 
C.M.S. 

A minute and accurate account of this generally fatal difeafe; 
illuftrated by a cafe, and the appearances on diflection. The 
author gives a candid and excellent caution againft the ufe of 
remedies, exhibited with a view to ftop the purging in this com- 
plaint. Praitioners too indifcriminately undertake the ftop- 
page of diarrhoeas, without confidering the caufes by which they 
are produced.—Mr. S. recommends the ufe of bougies made of 
horn. Thefe are to be boiled until they become pliable, and 
then to be flowly paffed up the gut, but with fufficient force and 
refolution. Mr. S. has never tried this method; neither does he 
feem to be aware that fimilar contractions occur, we think, more 
frequently in the fmaller inteftines than in the rectum, 


Art. 3. contains the Hiffory of two Ca/les of Hydatides Renales. 
By J. C. Lettiom, M. D. &c. 

Thefe hydatides, which were very numerous, and fome of 
confiderable fize, were at different times difcharged through the 
wrethra, with a quantity of pus and urine. The patients did 
well.~-Lumdber region and luméer pain—we fuppofe to be mif- 
takes of the prefs. 


Art. 4. Some Remarks on the Prevalence v the Atrophia Laéian- 
tium. By Jofhua Walker, M.D. C.M.S. 

This difeafe, which the author tells us is lately of fre- 
quent occurrence in the town and neighbourhood of Leeds, is 
fuppofed to arife from the more plentiful introduction of tea 
among the induftrious poor. It is cured by change of diet, and 
the ufe of myrrh and fal martis, as recommended by Dr. Grif- 
fiths; with decotion of bark, &c. as the patient advances in re- 
covery. 


Art. 5. Experiments on the folvent Powers of Camphor, and other 
mifcellaneous Communications. By Thomas Percival, M.D. 
Hociogeein a compofition of camphor and balfam of Tolu 
in pills, Dr. Percival was informed, by the apothecary, that . 
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could not form the mafs into pills, but that it liquefied like 
treacle. The Doétor repeated the experiment, and found that 
the two fubftances, by fimply rubbing them together, fuddenly 
combined, and that liquefaction took place. He found alfo that 
camphor and myrrh united and liquefied in the fame manner, and 
that, thus united, they both became foluble in water. 

The fecond communication is on a mineral water near Mof- 
fat, called the Heartfill Spa. It is an aluminous and chalybeat 
fpring; and the Doétor recommends it as an excellent ftyptic, 
tonic, and fedative. An analyfis of it would be acceptable, as 
none has been made fince that given by Dr. Horfeburgh in the 
Medical Effays, Vol. I. See Rev. vol. xi. p. 186. 

The next is in the form of a quere: Are the Tu/fis convulfina, 
and the Cynanche trachealis of the fame Genus? The Doctor 
thinks they are. 

The fourth confirms the opinion, which many medical men 
efteem a vulgar error, that all looks Yellow to the jaundiced Eye. 

The laft is the curious cafe of a gentleman who had uneafy 
fenfations, and pain in his eyes, whenever he viewed fquare ob- 
jects. The Doétor is unacquainted with the termination of this 


fingular malady. 


Art.6. Remarks on the i Lumbricides. By J. Church, 
A. 

This worm, fo common an inhabitant of the human body, 
was generally delieved to be oviparous. Mr. Church, however, 
plainly /hews it to be oviparous. How does it get into the 
bowels? for by Mr. Church’s account, thofe which he faw, as 
they came from their parent, were * above an inch long.’ We 
cannot poflivly admit his conjecture, that ‘ it may creep into 


the body by the mouth.’ 


Art. 7. = 4 a Patient who difcharged the Pupe of Mufca Ci- 
baria. By W.White, M.D. with Obfervations by Mr, Church. 

We hall pafs over the particulars of the fymptoms, and the 
means employed for removing them. After a long courfe of dif- 
ferent kinds of medicines, the patient ‘ difcharged an im- 
menfe number of worms;’ they were all brifk, and two or 
three of them, fhut up ina pill box, were depofited in a defk; 
after fome weeks they were examined, when the Doétor found 
them metamorphofed from a worm ftate into infects of the fly 
kind. Mr. Church makes fome remarks on the cafe; he a(cer- 
tains the fly to be mujfca cibaria, whofe larva is found in old cu- 
linary fubftances, efpecially rotten cheefe; and it feems probable 
that the patient had fwallowed a neft of them in fome food. 
From the fymptoms, it appears that fome of thefe animals had 
penetrated the liver. “The fuppofition is confirmed by quotations 
from the London Medical Obfervations, fee Rey. vol. xvi. 
li 3 P. 549s 
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p. 549. There appears, however, little fimilarity between the 
cafes. 


Art. 8. On the Efficacy of the Application of cold Water to the Ex- 
tremities in a Cafe of obftinate Confiipation of the Bowels; with 
Remarks thereon, By W. Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. and 
C.M.S. 

The fubje&t of the prefent cafe was a lady, who, after trying, 
for above four days, various remedies to procure ftcols, was at 
length relieved by dafhing cold water over her feet and hands, 
The difcharge was fo profufe as to endanger her life; and has 
occafioned Dr. Falconer to give a neceflary caution againft the 
exhibition of a large quantity of ftrong purgatives in fimilar 
cafes. 


Art. 9g. On the Efficacy of the Gummi Rubrum afiringens Gam- 
bienfe (or as fome term it, Gummi Kino), &c. By Anthony 
Fothergill, M.D. 

An account of this gum has been given by the late Dr. John 
Fothergill, in the firft vol. of the Londen Medical Obfervations, 
fee Rev. vol. xvi. p. §57.3 and the prefent paper is the refult of 
fome experiments made at his requeft. Twelve cafes of agues 
are related, in which its exhibition was attended with fuccefs, 
In three later ones, we are told, it failed.—Wzithing, as we do 
moft earneftly, to fee’the fcience of medicine fimplified in all its 
branches, we own ourfelves unfavourable to the introduétion of 
doubtful remedies into the already crowded lift of our materia 
medica. That the prefent article is ufelefs, we do not mean to 
affirm: we wifh, however, to afcertain its effets in difeafes lefs 
under the influence of the imagination. 

The ioth and 11th articles contain two cafes of tetanus fuc- 
cefsfully treated, in the mode recommended by Dr. Rufh; with 
calomel, bark, and wine. In the firft cafe, the cold bath was 
ufed, 


Art. 12. A Cafe of the Uterus lacerated by the Force of Labour 
Pains. By Jofeph Hooper, Surgon, and F.M.S. 

The patient had before been delivered of three children ftill- 
born, from the difficulty of her labours; being very corpulent, 
her pelvis narrow, and the children large. 

The 13th Article is a Cafe of Vomiting in Pregnancy, fucceff- 
fully treated: by W. Vaughan, M.D. and C.M.S. 

The patient, a delicate lady, in the feventh month of her 
pregnancy, was much emaciated by her complaint, She was re- 
lieved by abftaining from food, while clyfters of new milk and 
Jaudanum were injected, and her legs and feet bathed in a de- 
coction of bark in milk. On the fourth day, fhe could eat cold 
beef, and drink {mall beer. 


Art. 
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Art. 14. On the Uje of Cantharides in dropfical Complaints. By 
Sam. Farr, M.D. C.M.S. 

Dr. Farr deems cantharides the fafeft diuretic with which 
we are acquainted. He mentions two cafes which occur to his 
memory, in which 20 drops of the tincture taken every four or 
fix hours, were of confiderable benefit. It is to be regretted, 
that from having made no minutes, the Doctor was not able to 
farnifh us with a more accurate account. 

In the 15th Article, we have a Cafe of Tetanus cured by Elec- 
tricity: by John Hutchifon, M.D. 

The patient was a young woman, whofe jaws had been locked 
from November 1774 to June 17753; during part of which time 
the teeth of the lower jaw were totally covered by thofe of the 
upper; and it was with the greateft difficulty that a fufficient 


quantity of nourifhment could be fucked in to preferve life. She 


was electrified at three different times; two fhocks being pailed 
through the articulations of the jaw. ‘The laft of thefe caufed 


her teeth to be feparated. 
Art. 16. Of the Digitalis Purpurea in Hydropic Difeafes. By J. 
C. Lettfom, M.D. &* 

If praife be due to the candour of thofe who relate unfuccefl- 
ful cafes, Dr. Lettfom is eminently deferving of praife. The 
article before us contains indeed a fad lift of melancholy items. 
Of eight cafes which are here communicated, and which, we 
are told, did not appear to be incurable, fix died; none of them 
at any great diftance from the time of their taking the digitalis, 
and fome under the abfolute influence of its poifonous effeéts. 
Befide the cafes here related, we are told that the Doétor § tried 
this vegetable in three other cafes, but met with chagrin and dif- 
appointment, although the inftances were fuch as might have 


admitted of fuccour.’ 


Art. 17. Cynanche Pharynzea, &c. By James Johnftone, of 
Worcefter, M.D. C. M.S. 

This paper is too mifcellaneous for us to analyfe. Impediments 
to the paflage of food into the ftomach arife from various caufes, 
which are here not accurately diftinguifhed. The author feems 
principally to wifh that in the bronchocele, and in other difea(es 
where preflure is made on the cefophagus by enlarged glands, 
the medicines fhould be applied in the fhape of a pill under the 
tongue, and there be fuffered todiflolve. Herecommends this mode, 
under the idea of their being thus applied more immediately to 
the difeafed glands, This reafoning, however, will perhaps be 
thought of no avail unlefs the difeafed glands are lymphatic. 


Art. 18. Cafes of unufual Affections of the Tongue. By [the late] 
Mr.’T. Hayes, Surgeon; with a fusther Account of a fimilar 


AffeCtion, 
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For the hiftory of thefe cafes, which deferve attention, we 
muft refer our readers to the book; as alfo for the next article, 
which confifts of Obfervations on the Palfy. By W. Falconer, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. 


Art. 20. Cafe of an Meus, with Obfervations on an Hydraulic 
Machine. By Janies Bureau, Surgeon, F.M.S. 


Art. 21. Cafe of inflammatory Con/lipation of the Bowels, fucceff- 
UD need By J.M. Adair, M.D. 

The treatment in thefe cafes was fimilar—that of introducing 
a large quantity of warm liquid into the bowels. Mr. Bureau 
effected this by means of a long tube, depending on the weight 
of the liquor. Dr. Adair ufed a machine fimilar to the 
common garden pump; by means of which, a quantity of li- 
quid, equal to fix or eight pounds, may at once be injeCted. 

In the 22d article, Mr. Haighton relates fome experiments 
made in order to afcertain the powers concerned in the act of vo- 
miting. This action, as he remarks, had before been juftly ex- 
plained by phyfiologifts. The theory had, however, in France, 
been lately called in queftion ; and the prefent experiments are 
made in its fupport. From thefe, and two others contained in a 
{upplementary paper, he concludes, 1. That the ftomach, though 
excited by powerful /imult, is unable to difcharge its contents 
if the affiftance of the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles be taken 
away.—2. That the molt vigorous exertions of the diaphragm 
and abdominal mufcles, unaided by efforts of the ftomach, are 
equally futile.—3. That vomiting can only be produced by the 
concurrence of them both. 

While we give due praife to the knowlege, as well anatomi- 
cal as phyfiological, difplayed by the author of thefe papers, we 
cannot avoid expreffing our opinion of the cruelty of experiments 
on living animals, made in the prefent cafe to eftablifh a theory 
already fufficiently proved; and even the knowlege of which can 
tend to little better purpofe than the gratification of curiofity. 
We can only be juftified in the torture of any animal, by a ftrong 
probability of much good arifing from its fufferings. In all cafes 
where our refearches cannot be productive of good, knowlege, if 


it deferves the name, is ufelefs; in the prefent inftance, it is 
hurtful, | 


Art. 23. Cafe of extraordinary Enlargement of the Abdomen, 


owing to a fiefby encyfted Tumour. By R. Pultney, M.D. F.R.S. 
and C.M.S. ° 


This tumour is fuppofed to have originated in the ovary, and 
when diflected from the body, weighed fifty-fix pounds. 


Art, 24. An Account of a fingular Cafe of obftructed Deglutitione 
By Dayid Bayford, M.D. F, R, D. and C, M. De O 
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On examining the body after death, no appearance of difeafe 
could be traced in the cefophagus or adjacent parts. ‘The right 
fubclavian artery was, however, found to take its origin from 
where the aorta begins to defcend, and further to the left, than 
the origin of the left fubclavian artery. In croffing thence to 
the right fide, it pafled between the cefophagus and trachea; and 
from this diftribution, the fymptoms are fuppofed to have arifen. 


Art.25. Of the Cure of the Faundice by a particular Mode o 
ae By Tomes sone M.D. F.A.S. &c. y 

This cure is produced by bathing in a well near Monaghan, 
called Grallibois; and the account ferves to fhew, that cold bath- 
ing, aided by the powers of imagination, will frequently remove 
jaundice. It alfo gives additional confirmation to Dr. Heberden’s 
opinion, concerning the harmlefs nature of damp linen. 

The 26th Article comes from Dr. Percival, and contains fome 
Cautions and Remarks, particularly relative to pulmonary Diforders. 
Thefe remarks, which well deferve attention, cannot, from their 
nature, be abridged. The author, however, ftrongly inculcates 
the danger from the extreme antiphlogiftic method of treatment 
in confumption. 


Art. 27. Cafe of a difeafed Refium. By J.C. Lettfom, M.D. 
&c. with a Difle@ion by W. Norris, Surgeon, and a Drawing 
by T. Pole. 

A ftri&ture of the re&tum accompanied with an ulcerated com- 
munication between it and the bladder. In the {mall lobe of 
the liver was alfo a large abfcefs. 


Art. 28. Remarks on the folvent Powers of Camphor. By W. 
Chamberlaine, Surgeon, and Sec, M. 5. 
Supplementary to Dr. Percival’s paper on the fame fubjed; 
and fhewing the effects of camphor on different gums. 


Art. 29. Hiflory of a Cafe of Cicuta. By Mr. John Hooper, 
7 . Surgeon, 
This difeafe, a fever with irregular intermiffions, after refifting 
different medicines, gave way to the cicuta. 


Art. 30. Cafe of Suppreffion ef Urine, occafiened by an Enlarge- 
ment of the Prcftate Gland; with fome brief general Striétures 
on the Ufe of the Male Catheter, &c. By James Ware, Sur- 
geon, and F,M.S&. ' 
This cafe has in it nothing uncommon; and the ftri€tures, 

though ufeful, are, we believe, at this time generally known. 


Art. 31. Cafe of a feirrhous Qefopbagys. By W. Farquharfon 
ot Edinburgh, M.D. &c. 
About fix inches of the cefophagus were much dilated; and 
22 inches from the dilated part to near the cardia were perfedlly 
{cisrhous, 


Art, . 
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Art. 32. Hiflory of a Cafe of encyfled Dropfy, with a Diffefion, 
By Amos Winfhip, M.D. &c. 
On diffe&tion, three cyfts were found in the abdomen; two of 
which were filled With a fatty fubftance mixed with hair, 


Art. 33. An Account of a remarkable fpajmodic Affection from the 
Punciure of a Pin, cured by the liberal Use of Laudanum, with 
antimonial Wine. By Thomas Pole, Surgeon, F.M S. 
During the progrefs of this complaint, the patient took eleven 

hundred and feventy drops of laudanum in the twenty-four 


hours. 


Art. 34. Obfervations on the Effects of Emetic Tartar by external 
Abforption. By John Sherwen, Surgeon. 

Mr. Sherwen, at bed-time, rubbed into the palms of his hands, 
with the affiftance of a few drops of water, five grains of emetic 
tartar. ‘The firft fenfible eff<& was a confiderable glow of heat 
on the parts. He fell afleep in half an hour, and refted well 
till four in the morning, whea he woke with a flight naufea, and 
a little burning heat in the fkin; in lefs than an hour he began 
to perfpire, and did fo till after feven, when he got out of bed. 
He was convinced, that had he been able to continue longer in 
bed, he might have induced a copious fweat by the ufe of warm 
diluting drink. 

The experiment was repeated on himfelf; and on two others 
who knew not what the fubftance was that was rubbed in. ‘The re- 
fult was nearly fimilar; as a greater quantity had been ufed than 
before, one of the young men was fick the next morning, had a 
plentiful evacuation by ftool, and was cured of a cold which he 
had on him when he went to bed. 

The effets of emetic tartar on different conftitutions are 
alfo related: whence it appears that this powerful antimonial is 
capable of being abforbed by the fkin, and, being thus received 
into the circulation, of exerting its effects on the body. 


Art. 35. Obfervations on the Effetis of Arfenie by external Abforp- 
tion. By the iame. 

The fuccefs attending the abforption of tartar led Mr. Sherwen 
to try the eff-cts of arfenic. As arfenic is not folubie in a {mall 
quantity of water, he made an ar/enicum tartart/atum, by boiling 
equal parts of arfenic and cryftais of tartar, and cryftallyzing 
the filtered tolution. This preparation, both externally applied 
and internally taken, acted as a diuretic, without producing any 
other effects than exciting a flight naufea. 


Art. 36. Hints on the Management of Women in certain Cafes of ° 


Pregnancy. By James Lucas, Surgeon. 
Thefe judicious hints, which are the refult of practice and 
theory, will not bear to be abridged, 
Art. 
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Art. 37. Remarks on the Influenza that appeared in the Spring of 
“d 1782. By R. Hamilton, M.D. 
This long paper is a hiftory of the difeafe, with remarks on 


the method of treatment. 


Art. 38. Obfervations on Cancers. By Henry Fearon, Surgeon to 
the Surrey Difpenfary, &c. 

This is certainly an interefting memoir. Mr. Fearon, fuppo- 
fing cancerous affections to proceed from inflammation, treats 
them by bleeding, either topical or general. In fome cafes, four 
leeches were applied every fecond day; in others, not fo often: 
no bad effe&ts followed from the lofs of fuch large quantities of 
blood; on the contrary, Mr. Fearon tells us with confidence of 
the cures to be expected from this treatment. 

An appendix is added to the Vol. containing * Some Ac- 
count of the Effects of Lightning. By Mr. J. Parkinfon, Sur- 

eon, &c.’—This is merely hiftorical: as is likewife the next 
article by T. Pole, Surgeon; giving an account of feveral phe- 
nomena in the body of an infant of premature birth. 

A Cafe of Hemorrhage from an Ulcer on the Penis. By 
Mr. J. H. Hooper, Surgeon. After the trial of other ineffec- 
tual methods, the bleeding was {topped by applying fponge dip- 
ped in a ftrong folution of vitr. czrul. in water. 

The Hiftory of Hydatids difcharged with the Urine. By Field- 
ing Beft Fynney *, Efq. Thefe were fimilar to thofe defcribed in 
the third article by Dr. Lettfom. The patient died. 

We have now taken a review of the contents of this volume; 
in which, though feveral articles are of importance, there are 
many of a trivial nature. The fociety feem too defirous of a 
quick publication, to attend to the neceffity of having a good 
one. Among other inftances, their hafte is proved by the fhame- 
ful incorreétnefs of the prefs: a fault, perhaps, worfe in a me- 
dical book than in any other, as, by that means, unfkilful pradti- 
tioners may be led to exhibit medicines in dangerous dofes, 
What are we to think of a prefcription which dire&ts two 
ounces of mercurial ointment to be every night rubbed into a 
patient’s throat +? We truft, that in any future publication, 





* Surgeon, at Leek, in Staffordhhire. t P. 364. 
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Art. II. 4 Colle&ion of Traé&s relative to the Law of England, from 
Manuferipts, now firft edited by Francis Hargrave, Efquire, Bar- 
riffer at Law. 4to. Vol.J. pp. 630, 11. 7s. Boards. Brooke, 
1757. 

HE editor of this important colle&ion has long been emi- 

nent in his profeffional capacity, and has held a diftin- 

guifhed rank among the law-writers of the prefent age. His 
arguments on the cafe of Somerfet, a Negro, and in defence of 
literary property, together with that part of the 13th edition of 
Coke upon Littleton which was executed by him, are lafting 
monuments of his profeffional abilities, and his familiar acquaint- 
ance with every branch of legal knowlege. In the greateft part 
of the work now before us, he appears merely in the charaéter of 
editor. But his notes, and his very learned preface, are proofs, 
not only of the attention and care with which he has ftudied the 
writings of his authors, but of his deep and comprehenfive know- 
lege of the fubjects treated in them: many of which turn on the 
moft abftrufe and important points of the laws and conftitution 
of England. 

Of the traéts included in this colle&tion, the firft, fecond, and 
fifth, are the works of that illuftrious ornament of Englith jurif- 
prudence, the juft, the learned, the pious Sir Matthew Hale. 
The firft of them is intitled, ‘ A Treatife in three Parts; De 

ure Maris et Brachiorum ejufdem;’—* De Portibus Maris ;’— 

and ‘ Concerning the Cuftoms of Goods imported and exported.’ 
The fecond is intitled, ‘ Confiderations touching the Amend- 
ment or Alterations of Lawes.’ The fifth, * A Difcourfe con- 
cerning the Court of King’s Bench and Common Pleas.’—In 
all of thefe tracts, particularly the firft, the reader (as the editor 
juftly remarks) will find the fame luminous order in the diftri- 
bution of fubjeéts, the fame uncommonnefs of materials from 
curious records of manufcripts, the fame profoundnefs of re- 
mark, the fame command of perfpicuous and forcible language, 
with the fame guarded referve in offering opinions on great cone 
troverted points of law and the conftitution, that characterize 
his lordthip’s works heretofore publifhed.—As a {pecimen of 
thefe, we prefent the reader with the following account of the 
cuftoms as they ftood in the reign of Edward the Firft, on that 
moft intcrefting branch of Englith induftry—TuHe FLeecg. 

~'* The foreigners and aliens had gotten all the trade of the woolls 

of England ingo their own hands, and thereby ingroffed it wholly 

into their own power. 

‘ The King obferving this, and withall having a defign to fettle 
the cuftomes as well as to rectify this diforder in trade, in the very 
entrance.into his reign iffued a proclamation, that no woolls fhould 


be exported out of the kingdom. Touching the legality of this in- 
hibition, 
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hibition, if made without confent of parliament, I difpute not here, 
But howfoever it at prefent ferved the purpofe defigned by it. 

‘ Pat.2 E. 1. m. 19. dorfo, a ftrit commiffion iffues to enquire 
what woolls were exported againft that inhibition, and by whom, and 
whether done after notice of this inhibition. 

« There being this reftraint upon the exportation of woolls, it was 
now feafonable to fet on foot a fettlement of the cuftomes intended 
principally to be charged upon that commodity. 

‘ 1. Becaufe the country and the merchants, being under this re- 
ftraint, would in all probability be more yielding to the inhauncing 
of the cuftomes upon thefe commodities, that thereby the reitraine 
might be removed, and the ports open to the exportation. 

« 2. Becaufe by this means there would be in all probability a 
large proportion ready to be tranfported, as foon as the ports fhould 
be open; and thereby the intended cuftomes would be the greater 
at leaft upon the firft opening of a liberty of exportation. 

¢ Shortly after, viz. in the parliament of 3 £. 1. which was that 

arliament which is called Weitminfter the Firft, held cra/tino po/ 
claufam Pafche anno 3 E.1. as appears by the preface of that ftatute 
made for the fettling of the great cuftome of woolls, woollfells, and 
leather, upon the crown, and then for almoft thirty years after it was 
called Nova Cuffuma. 

‘ This Act is entered inter fines 3 E.1..m. 24. Pat.3£. 1. m.1. and 
originalia de anno 3 E. 1. in the Exchequer, and in the Red Book of 
the Exchequer, fo. 356. which becaufe it is the bafis and foundation 
of that great cuftome, and doth explain very many difficulties and 
rectify many miftakes concerning the great cuftomes, I have thought 
fit to infert verbatim as itis in the record,—’ See Tra@, p. 146. 

‘ Upon this record many things are obfervable, which give a 
greater light to the whole bufinefs of the great cuftomes ; and here- 
by the original of many things concerning the fame are difcovered, 
which without this would be obfcure and dark. 

‘ 1. By this record it appears, that thefe great cuftomes are not by 
prefcription, as is faid in Dy. 165. but it had its original in the time 
of King Edward I. and it was then calleu Nova Cu/fuma, and conti- 
nued that flile until the 22 Z. 1. when a new inhaunced cuftome of 
wools was fett, called Nowa Cuffuma, as fhall be fhewn; and then, 
and not till then, the cuftome of wools, woollfells, and leather, took 
the name of Antiqua Cuffuma, And this appears by very many re- 
cords, viz. in Pat. 14 £.1.m. 19. it is called Nova Cuffuma, and 
all the colleétors accounts from the 4 £. 1. until the 28 £. 1. of thefe 
cuftomes are ftiled Computus, tc. de Nova Cu/ftuma. 

‘ Indeed about 22 £. 1. the King had fett a new impofition upon 
woolls of 40s. a fack ; and then the former was called Antiqua Cu/- 
tuma, And this maltolt was called Nova Cufluma ; and fhortly after, 
when that maltolt was abrogated by parliament, there came in the 
Carta Mercatoria of 31 E. 1. whereby the {mall cultomes were fettled 
in the Crown, which were fometimes Nova Cuffuma. So that the 
great cuftomes of woolls, woollfells, and leather, fettled 3 #. 1. kept 
their title of Nowa Cuftuma ’till the great impofition of 40s. per fack 
in 22 £. 1. and then that took the name of Nova Cuffuma, and the 


former loft its name of Nowa Cu/ffuma, and became Antiqua Cufluma : 
and 
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and when that impofition was taken away, yet the cuftomes of 3 E. 1, 
did not refume their name of Nova Cuffuma; neither well could 
they, for there prefently fucceeded the Carta Mercatoria in the 
31 E. 1. which fettled a new courfe of cuftoms upon ftrangers, and 
was frequently called Nova Cuffuma. 

‘ 2. The fecond thing obfervable is, that as this cuftom began in 
3 E.1. foit began not by impofition of the king, nor by compofi- 
tion with the merchant, but by a¢t of parliament. This tran{cript 
in the fine roll and the red book of the Exchequer, if it be not the 
very tenor of the att, yet it is the very fubitance and matter of it. 
There are no parliament-rolls of that parliament, nor for many after; 
but the very fame thing iz totidem verbis is entered inter originalia 
de anno 3 E.1. and Rot. Finium 3 £.1. m. 24. And accordingly 
Rot. Parl. 3 E.1.m.1. and likewife Brevia 16 E. 1. cited by Sir 
Edward Coke in his Comment upon Cap. 30. of Magna Carta *, and 
alfo Clauf. 26 E. 1. m. 8. do all recite the original of this great cuf- 
tom to be by act of parliament, viz. Cum prelati magnates et tota 
communitas gquandam novam confuetudinem nobis et haredibus noftris con- 
acffit de lanis pellibus et coriis viz. de Sacco lane dimid. marc. de tref- 
centis pellibus dimid. marc. de lafto corii 138. 4d. And therefore it is 
a miftake in thofe that have thought this cuftom to be by the com- 
mon law t+ ; for moft certainly it began in the time of King Edward I: 
and began in that time by the ftrength of an a& of parliament. Vide 
alfo to the fame purpofe Pat. 4 E. 1. m. 1. et 19+ Pat. 5 E.1.m. 14. 
Pat. 6 E.1. m. 20, Fynes, 10 E. 1. m.5. Clauf. 14 E.1. m. 19. 
Clauf. 16 E. 1. m.g. all which and many more do ftile it Nowa Cu/- 
tuma. 

‘ 3. In the firft inftitution of this great cuftom, we have the infti- 
tution of the collector and comptroller, wiz the deux prodes homes, 
which offices have been hitherto kept with the addition of a fearcher, 
and in the port of London a furveyor; whereas anciently the cuf- 
toms in the ports were received by the King’s bailiffs or port-reves. 

« How thefe officers are to be appointed, and for how long, and 
what their duty is, fee the Statutes 1 H. 4. 13. 4.4. 20. 13H 4. 
5. 1 Eliz. 11. and other ftatutes relating to their office and employ- 
ment. 

‘ 4. Together with the inftitution of the great cuftoms of wool, 
woolfells, and leather, we have alfo the inftitution of the cocquet, or 
acquittance teftifying the payment of them. ‘This began and con- 
tinued with thofe great cuftomes, and did not concern in truth any 





——_ -——— 


* 2 Inft. ¢9.—Editor. 

+ This opinion is to be found in Dy. 165. b. but Lord Bacon al- 
lows itto be a miftake; though he was an advocate in parliament in 
favour of the crown’s claim to impofe duties at the ports by preroga- 
tive. See Lord Bacon’s Speech in vol. xi. of the State Trials, P+ 37> 
However, Sir John Davies, in his book on The Queftion concerning 
Impofitions, 1s not fo conceding; but argues, that what is called a 
grant of a new cultom by parliament to the king, was only a dimi- 
nution of the old one by the king in parliament. Sce p. 44. of that 
book. —Editor. 
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ether; fo that by common appellation in many places, and in fome 
records, the great cuftome was called the cuitome of the cocquet; 
and the town of Waterford claimed and enjoyed the great cuftom by 
the grant of the cuftom called the cocquet. Davies, Rep. 7, &c. 
The cocquet was a teflimonial in the king’s name, under the king’s 
feal deputed for that purpofe, teltifying the payment of the cuftoms. 
There were anciently two parts of the feal; one kept by perfons 
thereunto appointed, as appears by this grant; another part by the 
comptroller. But in procefs of time the feal was entirely kept by 
the comptroller, or by the cuftomer and comptroller. 

¢ It anfwered the king a cafual profit, for which the colleCtor an- 
fwered upon his account as well as for the cuftomes, wiz. of every 
merchant fhipping out thefe cuftomable goods, two pence, for which 
the collector of the cuftomes anfwered upon his accompts yearly, from 
4 E.1. until the time of H. 6. and after, viz. de exitibus figilli, quod 
dicitur cocquet. This teftimonial of the payment of cuiloms is the 
warrant for the fearcher to clear the fhip and goods; and regularly, 
when this was once done, the fubject was difcharged. Vide Ret. 
Parl. 45 £.3.2 3. 46 £. 3. 2. 23. 

« And the want of this was fufficient for the fearcher to feize the 
woolls, woollfells, and leather, exported without this warrant; and 
the common ftile of the feizures of merchandizes of this nature was, 
quia non cockettata nec cuftimata. 

‘ 5. We have the place or port where the cuftomes ought to be 
paid, and the feale of the cocquet depofited. It was not in every 
port, but in the chief port of the county; which yet the kings were 
ufed to enlarge, to eale the merchants of that trouble; and fome- 
times the cocquet was lodged in two or three ports in a county, 
where a merchant might pay his cuftoms and have his difcharge. 
But ftill the defignation of the ports was in the king’s power, which 
created a great dependance in the merchant upon the king, as to 
thefe cuftomes, for he could not export them without a cocquet, but 
they were fubject to a forfeiture ; and a cocquet he could not have, 
but where the king had lodged his feal, which gave the king a great 
opportunity to hold the merchant to hard terms. 

‘ 6. We have the punifhment of exporting the merchandizes with- 
out paying of the cuftom. The merchant forfeited all his goods, 
and his body was at the king’s pleafure, viz. fubject to fine and im- 
prifonment. It was not only a forfeiture of the goods uncuftomed, 
but of all his own ; and this fevere punifhment was applied only to 
thefe great cuftomes, and not to other cuftomes, for they were under 
gentler punifhments, as fhall be fhewn. 

‘ But, befides this punifhment, procefs of time introduced ano- 
ther, which was conftantly put in ufe *, viz. if the mafter or owner 
of a thip did lade aboard any wooll, woollfell, or leather, uncuftomed, 
the fhip itfelf was forfeited, at leaft if the mafter were privy to the 
fact (but this concerned only thofe merchandizes of woolls, wooll- 
fells, and leather, and not any other kind of merchandizes) ; and 
accordingly this was frequently put in practice. Clau/. 13 £. 3. m. 15. 
Clau/, 33 E. 3.m. 13. pro Fobanne Ball, Clau/. 39 E. 3. m. 20. pro 





* Clauf. 30 E, 3. m. 5. 
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Fobanne Henrys. Clauf. 38. m. 29. pro Fohanne Thriufco, and infinite 
more of that kind. And therefore the Statute of 38 £. 3. cap, 8. 
was made to prevent that inconveniency, wiz. that whereas the fhips 
of divers people be arreited and holden forfeit, becaufe of a little 
thing put into their fhip not cuftomed, whereof the owners of the 
fame fhips be ignorant; it is accorded and affented, that no owner 
fhall lofe his fhip from the 15th day of February next coming, for 
fuch a fmall thing put in the faid fhip not cuftomed, without his 
knowledge. 

« But this feverity did only extend to woolls, woollfells, and lea. 
ther, and not to other forts of goods uncuftomed, and fo I remember 
it was agreed M. 3. Car. in the exchequer ; for in other cafes only 
the goods uncuftomed were forfeited, and not the fhip or othér 
goods, unlefs otherwife particularly provided by fome fpecial a& of 
parliament in particular cafes, which we fhall in due time meet 
with. 

‘ 7. We have the perfons to whom the forfeitures were given, 
viz. to the king, if in his own ports; but if the forfeiture were in 
the port of another lord, the forfeiture is given to the lord of the 
port, faving to the king his cuftome fo concealed. 

‘ This was a fair honorarium given to the lords of ports ; but I do 
not remember that ever I have read in any cafe that they enjoyed it. 
In a little time the king’s intereft and concernment over-balanced 
and carried the forfeiture to the king, together with the duty. 

« 8. Here is the extent of this cuftom thus granted. It was not only 
to England and Wales, bat alfo to Ireland: and by virtue of this 
act of the parliament of England, the kingdom of Ireland was charged 
with thefe cuftomes; and it is ander that right the king held thefe 
cuftomes in Jreland, and holds them to this day. 

« It is true, fhortly after this grant, the king did remit it for fome 
time in Ireland, and made an abatement for the fame to the mer- 
chants at Florence, that farmed it. Clauf. 7 E.1..m.5. But it 
foon was refumed, and hath ever fince continued, and continued un- 
der this and no other title, for any thing I have yet feen or read. 
Vide Davy’s Rep. fo. 8. et /equentibus the exemptions granted to 
Waterford. 

‘ 9. We have the things that are charged with this cuftom, the 
two great commodities of the kingdom, wooll, woolfells, and leather. 

‘ For wool, this was the great native commodity of the king- 
dom, and indeed the bafis of all the commerce of the kingdom. 

« At the time of the grant of this duty it was free for Englith or 
aliens to export woolls to any place; buat fubfequent laws did /ué 
modo reftrain, and at length wholly reftrained, the exportation; fo 
that at this day there can be no cuftom to the King by woolls, be- 
caufe the exportation thereof now ftands totally inhibited under great 
penalties. ‘The progrefs of that inhibition was this : 

« By the ftatute of 11 £. 3. cap. 1, the exportation of wooll, by 
denizens or ftrangers, without licence of the king and his council, 18 
forbidden under the pain of death. 

* By the ftatute of 15 E. 3. cap. 6. liberty is given to all merchangs 
to export woolls, paying the ancient cuftoms; and to the fame pur- 
pofe is the ftatute of 18 £. 3. cap. 3. B 
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¢ By the ftatute of the Staple, 27 £. 3. cap. 1. ef 2. merchant- 
flrangers may buy woolls at the ftaples, and tran{port them; but by 
cap. 3. Englith, Welth, and Irith, are prohibited to traniport woolls, 
under pain of death, and lofs of goods and lands. By the ftatute of 
36 E. 3. cap. 11. free liberty of exportation of woolls granted as well 
to denizens as ftrangers, paying the ancient cultoms. 

‘ By the flatute of 38 £. 3. cap. 6. the penalty of death upon 
tran{portation, enatted by 27 £. 3. repealed; bat the forfeiture of 
lands and goods to ftand in force. By the Stat. 43 E. 3. cap 1. the 
ftaple removed from Calais to the former places fettled by 27 Z. 3. 
By 12 R. 2. cap. 16. fettled at Calais. 

* By the ftat. 1 H. 4. the ftaple of wooll, woolfells, leather, lead, 
and tin, is fixed at Calais. 

‘« By the flat. 3 H. 5. cap. 6. the ftaple continued at Calais, cuf- 
tomes paid here, and fecurities given by the merchants to carry faple 
commodities to Calais. By the ftat. H.5. cas. 2. every merchant- 
ftranger buying woolls in England not coming to the ftaple to be fold, 
fhall for every fack of wooll deliver into the mint an ounce of gold. 

‘By the ftat. 18 H. 6. cap. 15. carrying of woolls, woollfeils, leather, 
Jead, ortyn, by any perfon other than to the ftaple of Calais, without li- 
cence of the king, felony, unle{s to the Streights of Morocco. What 
progrefs it had after, fee the ftat. 4 H. 4. cap. 14. E. 4 ca). 3. 

‘ So that the ftaple continued at Calais for aught appears untill it 
was loft in Queen Mary’s time; and confequently the exportation of 
ftaple commodities to any other place under an inhibition ; and then 
Calais being loft to the French, the inhibition ftands univerfal, un- 
lefs in thofe places which are particularly excepted. 

‘ But to clear all queftion, by the late act of 12 Car. 2. there is a 
general inhibition of the exportation of wooll under molt fevere 
penalties ; fo that at this day the old cultome as to wooil and wooll- 
fells imports nothing; becaufe the exportation of them is utterly 
prohibited at this day, and con/eguently no cuitrm arifing thereby. 
And the cafe flands the fame as to leather: for, by the flat. 18 Elie. 
cap. g. exportation of leather is I:kewife inhibited. Only by the late 
act of tonnage and poundage, 12 Car. 2. calf-ikins of a certain 
weight are permitted to be tranfported. 

« But by the laft ru’es of the book of rates at this day, during the 
continuance of the fubfidy of tonnage and poundage, all thefe an- 
cient duties for woolls, woollfells, and leather, and all other an- 
cient duties upon merchandize, other than fuch as are impofed by 
that act or excepted, are put in fufpence. 

* Now what woolls were intended within this cufom, Vide Ror. 
Parl. 8 H. 6. n. 47. a petition that lambs wooli fhorting and fcalding 
be not efteemed chargeable to the great cuftom of wooll and wooll- 
fells; but it obtained not. 

‘ 10. We have the time when the cuftom grows due, wiz. when 
laden on board to iffue out of the realm. ‘lherefore if they were 
fhipped to be tranfported to another port within the realm, no cuflom 
due. But yet in fuch cafe furety ought to be given for the tran{port- 
ing of them to that other port, or otherwife they ought to depofit 
their cuftomes *till they bring certificate of their lading them within 
the realm. Vide Clauf.7 E.3.p.1.m. 24. Stat. Stapel. 27 E. 5. 
¢ap.1s5. Rot. Parl. Q. H. 5. pars 1. m. 33. 
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‘ 11. We have the quantity and the proportion to be taken, w/», 
for a fack of wooll fix fhillings and eight pence; for 300 woollfel!s 


fix fhillings and eight pence ; for a fait of hides a mark. And herein’ 


we are to obferve, that though the proportions be here fixed, yet the 
conflant ufage hath always been, that the king fhould be anfwered his 
cuftomes pro rata, as for half a fack or half a laft or for 150 woollifells. 

* Now touching the quantities themfelves, what they are, by the 
old tlaiutes * called «* Compofitio de ponderibus,” Jaf coriorum cone 
frat ex viginti daker, SF quodlibet daker conffat ex decem coriis. Ace 
cording to the fame ftatute, faccum lane conftat de duabus wagis, 


evaga ponderat quatuor decim petras, et petra conftat ex ducdecin lib, 


So that a fack of wooll, according to that eftimate, weighed 392 Ib. 
and 300 woollfells were eftimated to anfwer a fack of wooll, and 
therefore charged with the fame cuftom, wiz. 65. 8d. 

« But by the flatute of 25 E. 3. ff. 5. ¢. g. the fack, which before 
weighed 28 ftone, is now reduced to 26 ftone; and every ftone 1 
pound ; which amounted to 364 pound, wiz. lefs than the old fack 
by 28 pound. 

* And poflibly the old fack, even in thefe former times, was ac- 
counted too large ; and therefore upon all the old accounts in the 
times of King £. 1. and King £. z. there was anfwered upon every 


fack of wooll, of. et ga. viz. three farthings more than the cutftoin of - 


the demy-marke, in a particular account, wiz. 

© Et refpondet de 3 tb. viz. de quolibet facca lane ob. et qa. which 
I think was not taken when the fack was reduced by the ftat. of 
25 £. 3. to 26 itone. 

‘ A pockert of wooll contained half a fack, and fo did a ferpler, 
whereof frequent mention occurs in record. A todd of wooll is two 
ftone, viz. 28 pound. 

‘12. And Jafily, we have the fum that was anfwered, vz, demy- 
mare for a fack of wooll, demy-marke for 300 woollfells, and a 
marke for a laft of leather. ‘The penny then weighed three-pence 
now ; and confequently a marke then amounts in bullion at this day 
to forty fhillings, which in regard of the rates and valuation of things 
is now more than thrice what it was then. That which was then 
worth forty thillings, is now worth above fix, nay above ten pounds. 
And this feems to be about the twentieth part of the value as things 
were then. See Rot. Parl. 17 EB. 3. ”. 17. the valuation ofa fack of 
wooll in every county. The medium feems to be about ten markes 
at that time.’ 

By the perufal of this extra€&t, the reader will fee the import- 
ance of the woik now under confideration, and wil] be fenfible 
of his obligations to the very Icarned editor, for refi uinz it from 
the oblivion to which, moft probably, but for és opportune. 
attention, it wouid foon have been configned. 

This collection alfo includes (veiide the editor’s own compo- 
fitions), I. A Treatife of Maifters of the Chancerie. II. Two 


* 31 £.1.—In Mr. Ruffhead’s edicion of the flatutes, this ancient 
writing isintitled Trafarus de Ponderibus et Menfuris. By the context 
it appears to be rather an explanation of the weights and meafures 
by reference to the Rarutes of the realm, chan a iiatute of itlelf.— 
Editor. . 
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Pieces touching Suits in Chancerie by Subpcena. Ill. A Dit 
courfe againft the Jurifdiétion of the King’s Bench over Wales, 
by Procefs of Latitat. IV. The Abufes and Remedies of Chan- 
cerie, by Mr. George Norburie. V. An Argument in the Exe 
chequer Chamber in giving Judgment in the Cafe of Perrin and 
another againft Blake, by the Hon. Mr. Juftice Blackftone, printed 
from the Judge’s own Manufcript Copy. Each of thefe tracts 
contains much curious matter. The fecond of them is particu 
larly interefting, as it fhews, in a very ftriking manner, the dif- 
ferent points of view in which the jurifdiGtion of the Court of 
Chancery was held by its advocates and oppofers, in the time of 
the author of ** Doétor and Student”—of which famous dialogue 
it may ferve as a Continuation, 

To the tradts publifhed in this colle&tion, the editor has given 
a Preface, containing a fuccinét but mafterly account of the 
principal fubje@ts difcuffed in them. In almoft every line of it, 
the reader will perceive Mr. Hargrave’s warm admiration of Sir 
Matthew Hale. But, as he juftly obferves, to the charaCter of 
fuch a man, it is inconfiftent even with an ordinary portion af 
fenfibility to be indifferent. He particularly notices two fub- 
jes which fall within the compafs of Loid Hale’s obfervations, 
—Zreland, and the King’s power of opening and fhutting the 
ports, and confequently including the dodrine of embargoes. On 
each of thefe fubje&ts, the editor offers fome ob(crvations highly 
deferving the reader’s attention, His remarks on the latter, lead 
him to notice the famous parliamentary debate on the Law of 
Embargoes, in 1776. In that debate, Lord Chatham and.Lord 
Camden, in defence of embargors, attributed to the Crown a 
power of difpenfing with and futpending acts of parliament, tn 
fuch acafe of extreme emergency 25 imminent danger of fa- 
mine. Lord Mansfield immediately replied to them by a {peech, 
which has been fince printed, 2s is generally fuppofed, with his 
Lorcfhip’s permiffion, in which (as the editor remarks) he fet at 
defiance, and we may add, gained a complete victory over, thofe 
united powers, which on feme former occafions he had not 
fhewn himfelf very folicitous to combat fingly.—On the turn 
Which this debate tock, our editor thus expr files himfelf: 

* I do moft heartily agree, that the embargo was not defenfible 
On the ground of a fuspending power in the crown; and that all 
do&rine of fuch a tendency, though it fhould come from the greateit 
Ornament and friend the country ever had, ought to be inflantly and 
ftrongly refifted. But is it certain, that there was no other refource 
of argument, wherewith to have faved the embargo of .1766 from 
Parliamentary condemnation? Is it perfecily clear, that the ftatute 
of Charles the Second intended more than to remove certain prohi- 
bitions or impediments which then mace or were fuppofed to make 
the exportation of com unlawful? Without going into a long and 
intricate inveitigation on the previous {tate of our law relative te the 
€xportation of corn, is not the language of the ftatute itfelf an im- 
Plication, that at leaf there was prevalent a notion of fome exiiting 
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prohibition againft exporting corn; the liberty to export being given, 
with the addition of thefe words, azy law, ftatute or ulage to the 
contrary notwithfianding ? Is it undoubted Jaw, that, becaufe a 
commodity is im general exportable, therefore it cannot be touched 
for atime by anembargo? Had this laft queftion been put to the 
noble Law-lord, whofe eloquence was the chief caufe of procuring a 
condemnation of the embargo of 1766, would he {till have anfwered 
that it was illegal? If he would fo have anfwered, would it have 
been becaufe he thought that there is no power in the crown to lay 
embargoes without the fpecial authority of an act of parliament; or 
becaufe he conceived that fuch a prerogative, notwithftanding the 
pofibility of grofs abufe of it, really exifted, but that it was only 
exercifable in times of aZual war ; or becaufe, though it might be 
exercifable in time of danger of famine, or any other great public 
calamity, yet it could not be exercifed on any fngle commodity, but 
mutt be general and reach to a// merchandizes whatever? Laftly, 
how would the noble Lord alluded to have anfwered, if he had been 
afked, whether a itatute, made to legalize a prohibited exportation, 
or one fuppofed to be prohibited, ought to be confidered as made to 
alter in effect the law of embargoes; and if not, whether an ems 
bargo, otherwife legal, became illegal, merely on account of fuch 
a ftatute made diver/o intuitu? 'Thefe queflions are propofed as the 
moft decent manner of opening the courfe of my mind on the famous 
fubject of the embargo of 1766; and of fhewing, that the doétrine 
of difpenfing with and fufpending laws was as foreign to the real 
general queftion, which was then to be decided upon, as it ever is 
alarming. But though I have certainly marked the procefs by which 
] conceive the law of the cafe ought to have been explored ; I mutt 

roteft againit having it underftood, that my fentiments are made up 
on all the points thus ftarted. Itis far otherwife ; more efpecially fince 
reading Lord Hale’s colledions on the fubjec&t of embargoes. What 
1 with upon the whole to convey to the reader is, that, if the declara- 
tion of the illegality of the embargo of 1766, is confidered as a de- 
claration againft its being indefenfible on the principle of a difpenfing 
or fuipending prerogative, it cannot be too much applauded: but 

hat if the declaration, as in ftrictnefs from its unqualified generality 
is the literal conftruGtion, fhall be taken as a condemnation of the 
embargo on every other poffible ground, it is to be lamented, that 
thofe other confiderations, I have fuggefted, had not been made the 
ferious topics of difpaffionate debate. Nor can I conceal, that fo far 
as my weak judgment of the matter goes, the doétrine of embar- 
goes, which before was too much involved in doubts and difficulties, 
is now left with fuch new accumulation of embarraffment, as to re- 
quire a {peedy adjuftment of the law on this power of the Crown, by 
a fhort flatute, not only fixing its extent with certainty, but to the 
utmoft guarding its exercife againft all poflible abufe. It is very eafy 
to fay, that an illegal embargo may in a great and apparent ex- 
tremity be reforted to; and that afterwards parliament will fandtify 
the deed by a ftatute of indemnity. But, befides the danger of 
f2miliarizing ourfelves to the exercife of illegal powers by the Crown, 
mav it not be doubted, whether, when it is once become current, 
that an embargo is illegal, there is not a probability of its being re- 


fitted ; and if refilted, whether very fatal confequences might not 
happen 
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happen to thofe employed to enforce it? Thus having exhaufted all 
] have at prefent to advance on the law of embargoes, I fhall now 
take my leave of it, by apprizing the reader, that there is exifting in 
the hands of others as well as of myfelf a moft copious and learned 
differtation in favour of the legality of embargoes. It was compofed 
in January-1778, and was given, in the form of an opinion, ona 
then recent Irifh embargo, by a king’s fergeant at law*; whole 
profoundnefs and extent of legal knowledge would entitle him to be 
clafled on the fame form with the famous Mr. Plowden; if that 
great lawyer had been born to fhine a living ornament of the prefent 


times.” 
We now proceed to that part of the prefent publication, which 


comprifes the editor’s own compofitions. The firft of thefe 
treats of * the Sentences of Courts Ecclefiaftical in Cafes of Marriage, 
when pleaded in the Courts Temporal.’ It appears to have been 
written by the editor previoufly to the famous trial before the 
Lords, in 1776. The objeét of the argument is to prove, that 
the fentence of the ecclefiaftical court, though only in a {uit of 
jactitation, will, while it remains unrepealed, operate conclue 
fively in all of our temporal courts, as well when the fuit there 
is criminal, as when ic is civil, unlefs collufion between the 
parties in obtaining the fentence is averred. The fubjeéct leads 
the author to a very extenfive difcuffion, and the points to which 
the argument applies, being of a general nature, the reader will 
find this treatife equally curious and inftru€tive. The fame may 
be faid of the author’s argument * on the Appeal from Chan- 
cery in the cafe of Mrs. Wicker and Sir Thomas and Lady 
Broughton againft John Mitford Efq. delivered at the bar of the 
Houfe of Lords in June 1782.’ There the reader will find much 
curious and inftructive information on the abftrufe learning of 
executory bequefts of perfonal e‘tate, and the diftinétion between 
taking per Stirpes and taking per Capita. But the moft im- 
portant of the editor’s own compofitions in this collection, is his 
* Obfervations concerning the Rule in Shelley’s Cafe; namely, 
that heirs of the body, or other inheritable words, after an eftate 
for life, fhall éperate as words of limitation, not as words of 
purchafe: chiefly with a view to the application of that rule to 
laft wills and teftaments.? The difficulty of reconciling this 
eftablifhed rule of law with the eftablifhed rule of conftruction, 
that, in the interpretation of laft wills, the intention of the 
teftator is to guide, notwithftanding either the want or mifufe of 
technical-expreffions, has given rife to a remarkable controverly 
among modern lawyers, whether, in cafes of this nature, the 
rule of law, or fuppofed intention of the party fhall prevail. If 
the former governs, the party will have an eftate of inheritance ; 
if the latter governs, he will have an eftate for life only.. The 
advocates for the former argue, that, by a long feries of adjudi- 
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Cations, the fenfe of the words is eftablifhed, and that we fhould 
not now depart from it. The advocates for the latter contend, 
that it is a rule of interpretation wholly fubfervient to the tefta- 
tor’s intention ; a merely technical conftruction of words, which 
yields to the intention whenever they are oppofed to each other, 
—But, in both, Mr. Hargrave profefles to obferve one common 
error. He confiders the rule to be 

¢ A conclufion of law upon certain premifes, fo abfolute as not ta 
leave any thing to intention, if thofe premifes belong to the cafe; 
and thofe premifes,’ he infilts, ‘ are, an intention by heirs of the 
body, or other words of inheritance, to comprehend the whole line 
of heirs to the tenant for life, and fo to build a fucceffion upon his 
preceding eftate of freehold.” The genuine fource of the rule he con- 
fiders to be ‘ an ancient policy of our law, the aim of which was to 
guard againft the creation of eftates of inheritance, with qualities, 
incidents, and reftrictions foreign to their nature; namely, annexing 
to a real defcent the qualities and properties of a purchafe; an eftate 
of freehold with a perpetual fucceffion to heirs, without the other 
properties of an inheritance; in other words, an inheritance in the 
firft anceftor, with the privilege of velting in his heirs by purchafe ; 
the fucceflion of heirs to an anceftor without the legal effects of de- 
icent.’ 

This difcovery of the real principle and ground of this very 
important rule, the theory of which is as (plendid as the appli- 
cation of it is ufeful, though the fubject of it has often exercifed 
the talents of the moft eminent fages of the law, appears to have 
been left to the penetration of the prefent editor, He places his 
fyftem in a very ftriking view, and his conclufions will mof 
probably have the affent of every intelligent reader, 

Longis laboribus,-—tamen dubits,—forjan adverfis, is the plain- 
tive motto prefixed by the editor to his publication, But we 
cannot think it poffible that there could bave been any ground 
to entertain a doubt of its favourable reception with the public, 
Nothing con be more true than the obfervation, that *¢ ufeful di- 
Jigence will always prevail, and that there never can be wanting 
thofe who diftinguith defert.” But... 


a 





Art. Ill. 4 Diffriation on Virgil's Defcription of the antient Roman’ 


Plough; which, although myfterious, and hitherto undifcovered by 
any of the Commentators, yet is now entirely illucidated, by a 
clofe Comparifon between the above, and a Reprefentation on the 
Reverfe of an undoubted Unique*. ‘T’o which zs added, critical 
Objeions againft the Ploughs of Mefirs. Spence and Martyn, ma- 
nifeftly fhewing them to be entirely erroneous. By A.J. Des Car- 
ricres. 8vo. 1s. Gardner. 1788. 


R. Des Carrieres fets out with affuring his readers, that 
‘ The following fheets clearly prove that the plough on the 
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* This uxigue is fuppofed by the author to have been a weight 3 
by others, a coi. It is in the pofleflion of Mr. Canton, matter of the 


academy in Spital Square. 
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reverfe. of the unique, hereafter inveltigated, is undoubtedly that de- 
{cribed by Virgil in his Georgics; at the fame time overturning the 
opinions of thofe critics who pave hitherto treated on the fame fub- 
ject.’ 
: From this exordium, it was natural for the reader to expect 
fomething like demonftration that the obje&@ reprefented on this 
unique was really a plough, and nothing elfe; but after all the la~ 
bours of this /oi difant critic, it does not appear to us that there 
is the {malleft reafon to think it ever was intended to reprefent a 
plough of any fort: what it was intended to reprefent, we cannot 
fay; but we think it would be as eafy to prove that it was meant 
to exhibit the figure of a faw-mil! or a wheel-barrow. 

This unique is faid to be a Roman weight (of what metal, we 
are not told), which weighs four penny weights four grains, and 
is about half an inch in diameter; it has a very fine head of Roma 
on one fide, and, on the reverfe, this curious plough; an en- 
graving of which is annexed to the pamphlet. ‘T’o feveral parts 
of this machine the author has annexed the names of the parts of 
the plough that are mentioned by Virgil, viz. the duris, temo, 
fiiva, vomer, dentalia, aures; but there are many other parts of 
this machine to which no names are annexed, and for a very 
good reafon, becaufe Virgil has furnifhed him with no more, 
except the duplex dorfum, concerning which, though the author 
can offer no fatisfactory explanation, he {peaks with confidence, 
as if he had removed every difficulty} and treats the conjectures 
of others on this intricate fubject with the molt fupercilious 
contempt. 

It would be idle to enter on a refutation of the various conjece 
tures of this author, as any perfon who is at all acquainted with 
the fubject will at once fee how abfurd they are, by the mere 
infpection of the figure, with the names which he has given 
to the parts. But we fhall tranfcribe a fhort fpecimen of his 
manner of demonftrating: 

‘ The following I imagine to be the dentalia; a piece of wood, fa- 
flened to the crofs bar that joins the two fides of the plough together, 
which Virgil calls the double back, reaching almoft from the plough- 
head flanting to the tail, on the lower end of which there are three 
points of iron,’ &c. 

But what authority has Virgil given us to fay, that the plough 
had twd fides, or that they were joined together by any kind of 
beam? He fays, that the dentalia was fixed to the duris; but in 
the machine reprefented on this unique, there is a ftraight bar, 
with three points, lying in a diagonal dire&tion, from what the 
author takes to be the fore part of the machine: and this, for no 
other reafon, that we can fee, bur that it has three points, which 
he has chofen to denominate dentalia. 

But though Mr. Des Carrieres grounds his whole reafoning 
On the accuracy of the figure here delineated, he is forced, in the 
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next page, to acknowlege, that the figure, as it ftands, cannot 
repreient Virgil’s plough: 

‘ Perhaps (jays he), the chief reafon we cannot fo clearly under. 
ftand the work at the tice, is from the plough being reprefented in fuch 
bad perfpective, for if we taxe a right view, not only of this plough *, 
bet alfo of their paintings and {culpture in general, we fhail clearly 
fee that the Romans were almoit totally ignorant of that fcience— For 
the dentaliz, which is reprefented perpendicularly in the plate ¢, was 
certainiy intended to be horizontally.’ 

Fbus does be acknowlege that the figure cannot convey a dif- 
tinét noi on of the plough, and yet, by his own uniform decla- 
ration, it is tois hgure on the truly wonderful unique, which alone 
conftitutes the tmportant difcovery that he has made. 
it would be an eafy matter to fhew, by attending to the words 
of Virgil, and other ancient authors, that neither the dentalia, 
the buris, wor tema, nor aures, vomer, nor /iva, couid poflibly 
be pliced as here reprefented; but this would lead to a length of 
difeudhon on which it would be quite improper for us Co enter. 
We cannot, however, avoid taking notice of fome other firiking 
particulars that occur in this extraordinary performance. 

In his pretace, the author obferves, that © The modern 
plough, which turns up the earth, fows and harrows at the 
fame moment, effets merely what the Romans knew and prace 
tifed Jong before!’ Here, we prefume, he alludes to the modern 
macbine which we cal] a drill, and which never can be properly 
called a plough.—But what are his proofs that this branch of 
rural economy was practifed by the Romans! Lo! here they are! 
In the figure deferibed on this unique, and which our author 
choo’es to call the figure of Virgil’s plough, many parts, as we 
have already faid, remain to be explained, after all Virgil’s terms . 
haye been exh:ulted. Among thefe, is one that ftands above on 
the fizure, whicn Mr, De: Carrieres calls at the fide, and of which 


he thus fpeaks: © As for the work at the fide, it mu/? be undoubted- 


dy for the purpofe of throwing the {ced into the earth.’ Was ever 
a more fatisfactory demonfiration given of any doubtful feet? 
The force of this demonjlration is much heightened by what im- 
mediately follows: ¢ But in what manner I will not pofiively 
affert, it not being mentioned by Virgil, Varro, Servius, or by 
any of the poets or commentators.’ Yet, although none of them 
have mentioned this circumftance, it mu/?, undoubtedly, have been 
for the purpoie of throwing the feed, and that alone. 

But what our author wants in clearnefs of defcription, he fup- 
pties by the number and boldnefs of his aflertions; by which every 





* But how is it poffible for us to take a right view of this plough 
if it be not rightly delineated, and if we have no original by which 
the errors can be corrected? 

t is is, however, reprefented diagonally. 
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difficulty is at once folved. His criticifms too, on the perform- 
ances of former commentators on Virgil, mark, in every line, 
the over-forwardnefs of this difcoverer, Any man, we might 
have imagined, who had turned his attention to this fubjeét, 
would have been forced to acknowlege that, on account of the 
imperfect de(cription which Virgil has given of his plough, dif- 
ficulties occur that cannot be eafily removed; in which cafe, 
conjcétures, when delivered with becoming d:ffidence, though 
they may perhaps appear to us rather ill founded, ought never 
thelefs to be treated with refpe&t ; efpecially when we feel that 
we cannot {upply their deficiencies but by other conjectures that 
may not be lefs improbable-—But this unafluming mode of 
conduét is not that of Mr. Des Carrieres, who, wherever he 
thinks ne perceives an error, exults with an air of triumph.—His 
crisicifms are generally of this caft. For inftance, on the fub- 
jeQi of that part of the plough which Virgil ftyles duplex dorfum 
(concern‘ng which no commentator has yet been able to give a 
fatisfaétory account), Mr. Martyn hints, that fome have thought 
rhat the term duplex might poflibly here denote an augmentation 
in breadth, and not a plurality of number.—* This, indeed,’ 
fays Mr, Des Carrieres, * feems to me to be one of the moft ri- 
diculous opinions that ever was promulgated, and a di/grace to 
thole who endeavour to defend it; for one back, let it be ever fo 
broad, can never fignify more than one; the width will never 
incieafe the number, and confequently double muft fignify two.’— 
Doubdtie/s, one can never fignify more than one; nor will the 
width increafe the number; but it feems to be a ftrange fort of 
confequeace, from thefe premiles, that double mutt always fige 
nify ‘wo—-Does not Mr. Des Carrieres know, that the word 
double, both in Latin and Englifh, is on many occafions em- 
ployed to denote an augmentation of the ftrength or fize of par- 
ticular objects, as well as number? Thus Virgil, G. 3. 87. At 
DUPLEX agitur per lumbos fpina,; and Horace, Bat 3. 63.——Du- 
PLICIS pernofcere juris Naturam.— Milton fays, Par. Loft, 4. 102. 
Short intermiffion bought with DOUBLE /mart; and Shakefpeare, 
Hen, VI. Here’s a pot of good DOUBLE *, neighbour, drink, and 
fear not your man.—We have allo double tin, double pins, &c. &e. 
And although we are not difpofed to agree with Mr, Martyn in 
regard to the particular inftance before us, yet there is furely 
nothing io the nature of the conjecture which can entitle it to the 
epithets——ridiculous or Airset. 





* Double Ale is the Warwickthire and Staffordfhire name (which 
Shakefpeare was well acquainted with) for that liquor when brewed 
with double its ufual ftrength; and which ig ufually fold at double its 
common price. } 
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We fha!l only farther remark, that it appears to us not a little 
fingular, that among the illuftrators of Virgil, on this fubje@, 
our hafty author fhou!d have overlooked the very ingenious dif- 
fertation on Virgil’s Plough, by Mr. Dickfon *, in his account 
of the Hufbandry of the Ancients lately publifhed, as we think 
he has thrown more light on the fubje@ than ali the other com- 
mentators put together ;—not excepting Mr. Des Carrieres hime 


fclf ! | 
* See Rev. for March, p. 193. An....n. 
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Art. 1V. Fulia de Gramont, By the Right Honourable Lady H****, 
sz2mo, 2 Vols. 7s. fewed. White. 1738. 


HE world of letters is a kind of Elyfium, the various mem- 
bers of which are ever ruminating or dreaming of fcenes 
of unutterable blifs. Without inquiring whether thofe dreams 
are I:kely to be realized, we will only obferve, that in the for- 
mer eftate as in the latter, there is no diftin@tion of perfons. We 
therefore hope that Lady Hawke + does in no fort think to fland 
upon her gentility, as Mafter Stephen expreffes it: or even upon 
her nobility—if that has a more pleafing found, when fhe appears 
before the public in the character of an author. The ** eternal 
blazon” of Right Honourable, as many may be inclined to think 
it, dazzles us not in the leaft: we mean in the common accept- 
ation of the words.—Virtue alone is true nobility, fays the Poet; 
and we will venture to give it as our opinion, from a perufal of 
the prefent volumes, that the writer of them is perfe€tly fenfible 
that the adage (for fo it may be termed) is juft and true. 

This novel reflects particular honour on its author. It is moral, 
pathetic, and interefting, The fable is made up of a pleafing di- 
verfity of incidents; and is fo artfully conftru&ted, that attention 
is kept alive till the clofe of the work. The narrative is generally 
animated; but the ftyle is in fome places rather too flowery and 
poetic. The noble writer appears to have derived her manner 
from an intimate acquaintance with the novelifts of France. But 
what is pleafing in them, and fuch indeed as the genius of their 
Janguage demands, is confidered as affected and fantaftical with 
us, The charaGeriftics of the Englifh tongue, it fhould be re- 
membered, are nervoufnefs and fimplicity. 

The following extraét will ferve as a {pecimen. The Marquis 
de Soiffons fpeaks. He is married to a woman who negledts 
all the duties of a wife. “Fhe Duchefs de Gramont, on whom 
he lavifhes fo many praifes, was the objet of his firft and unal- 
terable love. 
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+ For this, according to report, is the name of the fair writer. 
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¢ One day fome confequential bufinefs rendering an interview 

with the Duke de Gramont neceffary, I repaired to his hotel, where 
I was informed that he had quitted it a few preceding moments. 
As the affair rather required difpatch, I requefted admittance into 
bis library, to write a note of explanation for his perufal at his re- 
turn. Having written and fealed the letter, as I was rifing to de- 

art, fome infantine voices attracted my fteps to an open window, 
which overlooked the garden. Good heavens! what an isterefting 

iture ftruck my view! In a verdant alcove of intermingled jafmine 
and rofes, fat the lovelieft of women! Each fnowy arm incircled a 
blooming cherubim! 'Thefe {weet innocents were adorning with 
flowers her fhining ringlets. How fhall I defcribe her countenance ? 
—it fpoke all the mother: her cheek was animated with the glow 
of pleafure: {miles of maternal fondnefs dimpled round her mouth, 
and in the mild effuigence of her eyes beamed more than ufual luftre, 
My feelings can be imagined by thofe only who like me have loved ! 
] food transfixed ; never had her charafter appeared fo truly inte- 
refting ; the expreflive fondnefs of the parent was added to her other 
virtues, and exalted her dignity of beauty: my foul was over- 
whelmed with tendernefs—I fighed profoundly, and breathed a filent 
fervent with that heaven had given my children fuch a mother. I 
was going to tear myfelf from a fcene too affecting, when the 
Duchefs, fuddenly turning her eyes towards the window, difcovered 
and recolleéted me: at firft fhe ftarted, and withdrawing her gentle 
hold, refigned her lovely offspring to an attendant who ftood in 
waiting. ‘The fading rofe retreated from her cheek: the fparklin 
ray of temporary pleafure vanifhed from her features, and her were 
Janguor refumed its influence on her brow. She arofe; and not- 
withftanding her vifible embarraffment, with flow and graceful dig- 
nity, advanced to the window. I felt a confcious agitation. She 
politely inquired after the health of the Marchionefs. I explained 
the motive of my vifit; and tearing my‘elf from the Duchefs, hatftily 
quitted the apartment, and threw myfelf into my carriage. The 
more I ruminated on the charming object I had left, the more I 
found my admiration, my pity and my love excited: the character 
of her unworthy hufband fuck as her virtues rofe. Her heart, formed 
by nature for the exquifite fenfibility of gentle tendernefs and refined 
affection, was evidently wafted oa a wretch incapable of fentiment, 
and coldly inanimate to the treafure he pofleffed. ‘Too foon the 
fleeting fummer fnatched her from my fight! She appeared no more 
at Paris or Verfailles; and as the infenfible Duke had long ceafed to 
have any delight in her fociety, he permitted her for the future to 
indulge in the {olitude of the country, while he, intoxicated by the 
illufions of falfe pleafures, purfued, unreitrained, the paths of vice.’ 
+ ° 





Art. V. Yames Wallace, a Novel. By the Author of Mount Hen. 
neth, &c. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. iewed. Lane. 1788. 


WEEN we refleét on the great diverfity of characters among 


mankind, and when we confider that the volume of 


nature lies open for the infpection of all who may be inclined 
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to fludy from it, it appears not a little furprifing, that the writers 
who undertake to give a delineation of men and things, fhould 
yet fo fepeatedly and fo ftrikingly fail in their attempts, 

It has been objerved of paftoral poets, that few of them, fince 
the days of Theocritus, can be faid to have fucceeced in any 

reat or eminent degree. They prefent us with fmooth and po- 
hifhed verfes, but rural images are rarely feen. ‘The matter is, 
that they follow each other in general defcription, without advert. 
ing to /scalities, or to particular fituations, which would be 
Jikely to intereft us by reafon of their novelty and of their truth, 
Now the cenfure which has been pafled on thefe poets with re- 
gard to their famenefs, is generally applicable to the writers of 
romances, “The regular round of incident which fo continually 
comes before us; the infipidity and tamenefs of the chara@ters to 
whofe dull and laboured converfations we are obliged to give at- 
tention; the fcheme of the rake for the fedu@ion of inndtence; 
the whining of Mifs for the lofs of a lover, or for the cruelty 
of a father in hindering ber from playing the fool:—-Al! this, we 
fay, is become fo truly difguftful, that when an author, like the 
novelift whofe produGtion we are now to confider, prefents him- 
felf to our admiring eyes, we bid him welcome! in a kind of 
tranfport, and ** wifh him health and wifh it long.” We, at 
the fame time, would not be underflood as infinuating that the 
writer whom we thus commend is without a fault. No fuch 
exemption! There is much eccentricity about him. Ic may be 
remarked, moreover, that he paints with boldnefs; but fome- 
times, and more efpecially in the prefent inftance, rather too 
coarfely.-—In a word, there is evidently more of genius in his 
compofitions than of tafe. But, notwithftanding the objection 
which we have itarted, as to the fini/bing of this performance, 
the ftory of it is not uninterefling, and it is conducted with no 
little degree of art. 

Greuping, and, at the fame time, a nice prefervation of cha- 
racter, is particularly difficult; and we much more frequently 
meet with an artift who prefents us with feparate portraits in an 
agreeable ftyle, than with one who can fill his canvas with a 
variety of per(onages, exhibiting @ perfec? and regular whole. To 
follow this author in his fable, would be tedious; we will, 
therefore, attend, in the firft place, to fome of his ob/ervations, 
and afterward to fome of bis perfons—that is, to fuch of them as 
may appear to be moft deferving of regard. 

With refpeét to the reafoning: * Covering is a want of na- 
ture; and fhe has given us wool, and flax, and fkins: but, mer- 
ciful heaven! into what a variety of fantaftic forms muft thefe 
be twined and twifted before the animal can be covered? Not 
to be able to eat without formulas from cooks: not to defend 


ourfelves from the blafts of winter without formulas from taylan 
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and milliners: not to be able to love without formulas from 
fools; thefe, James Wallace, thefe are the caufes of nine-tenths, 
by a very accurate calculation, of thofe mighty evils for which 
we arraign Providence, and infult Heaven with clamour.’ This 
is fufficiently pertinent and juft: though with fome, perhaps, it 
may be thought to look a little cynically. 

‘ I like to treat things philofophically, James Wallace; and 
] fay nature created no other evil for man but pain: all things 
elfe which we call evil, {pring from— improvement. Man wants 
food. Nature has given him an accommodating appetite, Al- 
moft any thing is fufficient for its gratification; and he has im- 
proved it, till almoft nothing will fuffice.” ‘© Aimoff nothing’ does 
not here convey the fenfe.. It fhould be—¢i// fcarcely any thing 
will fuffire. 

We will now tranfcribe a p2rt of one of the letters, in which 


the pretenders to philofophy and fcience are expofed with fome 
degree of pleafantry : 

‘ My father, that he may be well informed of what paffes in the 
world of fcience, takes in the Star, by a paragraph of which he was 
told, that in France, Monfieur A had ele¢trifed certain fruite 
trees in his garden, and that the fuccefs was aftonifhing! The fruit 
was larger, more early ripe, and had a fuperior flavour! Monfieur 
B-—— had extended the idea to the cultivation of arable and pafture, 
and was preparing a machine, by which ten acres might be eleétri- 
fied almoft in an inftant! Now, my father’s land wanted improve- 
ment as much as moft arable-and pafture in France, but the hack- 
nied mode of manure was not for a man of genius. He caught the 
new idea, and cherifhed it till it ferved him as favourites do a King, 
occupying his royal mind to the exclufion of every other. Oh! 
could he be the firft to introduce it into England, how would it im- 
mortalize his fame! an idea of which my father was very fond. But 
the Sar was filent as to the guo modo; and no other method occur- 
ting to my father but of rabbing up, and conducting down, the ne- 
ceflary mafs of eleétric fluid, he turned his attention to the proper 
manner of procuring an apparatus fufficient for the purpofe. The 
machine was in all refpeéts a common one, except in the bulk, which 
was to be enormous. Half aton of iron wire and {mall iron chaig 
was the leaft that could be wanted to dcifttufe the fluid with fufficient 
difpatch and regularity. But this ingenious and immortal fcheme 
was ruined by the want of philofophic comprehenfion in the under 
labourers. ‘The glafs cylinder, three feet diameter and fix high, was 
{mafhed to atoms: much mifchief was done among glafs legs and 
fticks of fealing-wax, and my father found at once his fcheme ruined, 
and himfelf involved in a new debt of feventy pounds. Do noe 
Imagine, dear Wallace, that in {peaking thus of my father, I intend 
any contempt of {cience, efpecially chemical, which | adore. But of 
the halty conclufions of one or few experiments, of the eternal adop- 
tion of iyftem, confequently of its eternal variation, I have feen fo 
much in my father, that I confider it as the weaknefs of philofophy. 
There was a time when my father knew the nerves to be cylindric 
tubes 
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tubes filled with an invifible fluid. There was a time he was pers 
fectly fatisfied they were elaftic chords, vibrating like fiddle-ftrings, 
A year had not pafled away, but they became ilender filaments ad. 
mirably adapted to convey fenfation by a fomething like vermicular 
motion : the nervous fluid became nervous influence: this influence 
was foon known to be the eleétric fluid, and the filaments the beft of 
all poffible conductors. At this inftant, however, he is rather of 
Opinion that the nerves are not concerned in the bufinefs of fenfation 
any way whatever. But was this all, Wallace: had my father no- 
thing worfe than a feeble judgment and capricious imagination, how 
thankfully could I overlook his vanities and his hobby-horfes. Oh} 
had he but the focial affections, the common charities of life, or, was 
he adorned with integrity —all might be forgiven. But, dear James, 
this is too tender and delicate a fubject, even for the ear of friend- 
fhip.”—— Enough of philofophy. 

With regard to the per/ons. The fketch of the character 
of Scovel, bears evident marks of the mafter’s hand. The por 
trait is natural, bold, and animated.—Mr. Gamidge, the Juftice; 
his Lady, and Thomas their fon, are depicted in a truly laugh- 
able ftyle.—’Squire Thurl may alfo be noticed as a diverting 
charadter, though bearing too near a refemblance to Tony Lump- 
kin in the play.—The Army Lieutenant and the Glafgow Rider 
are drawn ‘ouch in the manner of Smollet. The dialogue which 
paffes between them contains fome fmart and humorous ftrokes : 
it is of too great length for us to tranfcribe, and to mutilate it , 
would be unjuft. The other perfonages are not without their 
merits. But after all, the author will not be thought by many, 
who remember his former performances, to have greatly ad- 
vanced his fame by the prefent publication. The fact is, that he 
writes not with fufficient care. Let him not forget that—Qui | 
non proficit, deficit : that this is an actual verity: and not, as fome | 
may be inclined to imagine, merely a fophiim of the (chools. 4B. 











Art. VI. A Voyage round the World; but more particularly to the 
North-Weift Coait of America: performed in 1785, 1786, 17875 
and 1788, in the King George and Queen Charlotte, Captains * 
Portlock and Dixon. Dedicated by Permiffion to Sir Jofeph Banks, | 
Bart. By Captain George Dixon. 4to. 11. 1s. Goulding. 1789. | 
| 


ESIDE the many valuable difcoveries which were made in 
Captain Cook’s laft voyage relating to geography, naviga- 
tion, and natural philofophy in general, there was one, which, 
taken in a commercial view, feemied to promife a néw and in- 
exhauftible mine of wealth to fuch as chofe to be adventurers for 

it, The prodigious number of thofe animals, called by the 
Ruffian difcoverers, fea otters, which were found on the wef 
coaft of America, and the great price which their fkins fold for 

in China, would, it might have been expeted, have inftantly | 
allured the eye of commerce that way; and that fhips would 
have 
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have been immediately fitted out to take advantage of fuch a 
feemingly important difcovery. But although thefe circum- 
ftances were well known foon after the return of the Refolution 
and Difcovery, in 1780, yet they were not immediately attended 
to in England ; nor was any plan for profecuting an enterprife 
of this kind taken up, in earneft, before the fpring of the year 
1785; when a merchant in the city, whofe name is Etches, en- 
gaged fome of his friends to embark in fuch a fcheme. Before, 
however, any thing could be done, a licence was to be procured 
from the South Sea Company, to whom the exclufive privilege 
of trading in the Pacific Ocean belongs ; and, moreover, in or- 
der to make the moft of the veflels which might be employed in 
this expedition, the proprietors thought it neceffary to apply to 
the Eait India Company for an order to their fupercargoes at 
Canton, to freight them home with tea, on the Company’s ac- 
count, This order was obtained on condition that all the furs 
which they purchafed on the American coaft fhould be configned 
to the Conpany’s fupercargoes, and difpofed of under their im- 
mediate control. 

Thefe preliminaries being fettled, two veffels were immedi- 
ately purchafed, and fitted out with all expedition: the com- 
mand of the larger veffel, called the King George, was given to 
Mr. Portlock, a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and who 
was appointed Commodore for the Voyage; and tle command 
of the {malleft veffel, called the Queen Charlotte, was allotted 
to Captain Dixon. Both thefe gentlemen had been with Cap- 
tain Cook in his laft voyage. 

Notwith{tanding commerce was the objet, it is evident, from 
Captain Dixon’s account, that pecunia‘'y emoluments did not 
altogether engrofs the attentton of the owners on this occafion. 
With a liberality of mind not always to be found among perfons 
of their defcription, they took all imaginable pains to procure 
the beft provifions of every kind; and, to the articles ufually 
‘lowed in the merchant’s fervice, they added a plentiful ftock 
of al] the antifcorbutics and prefervatives of health that could be 
thought of: a circumftance which we, with pleafure, record, for 
their honour, and to flimulate others to puriue the fame gene- 
rous and humane conduct. It affords, indeed, great fatisfection 
to us, that we have lived to fee the time when a merchantfhip 
Can make a voyage, of more than three years continuance, with 
the lo's of but one perfon out of thirty-three; as was the cafe, 
we are told, on bdard the Queen Charlotte; and more e/pe- 
Cially ina voyave in which fo very few of the neceffaries or com- 
forts of life cou'd be obtained from the places at which they were 
to touch, 

Thefe two fhips failed from Gravefend in Auguft 17853 
touched at Portimouch tor forces, and at Guernfey for wine and 
, 9 {pirits ; 
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fpirits; and, having procured thefe articles, they proceeded on 
their voyage, pafling by Madeira, and the Canary Iflands; and 
anchored in Porto Praya Bay, in the Ifland of St. Jago, on the 
24th of OGober. In this navigation, the moft, if not the only, 
remarkable circumftance that occurs, is their picking up a cafk 
of wine in the Bay of Bifcay, which proved to be excellent cla. 
ret, and had been fo long at fea that it was covered with bar- 
nacles, 

They left St. Jago on the 29th of O&ober, and touched at 
Falkland’s Iflands in: January 1786, when they completed their 
water; and, doubling Cape Horn, in lat. 60° £ S. anchored in 
Karakakooa Bay, at Owhyee, one of the Sandwich Iflands, on 
the 26th of May following. They remained among thefe 
iflands, taking in wood and water, and recruiting their people, 
among whom the (curvy had begun to make iis appearance, 
On the 13th of June, they proceeded on their voyage, and ar- 
rived in Cook’s River, on the weft coaft of America, on the igth 
of July following. 

They found here a company of Ruffian traders; but few 
fkins : however, they purchafed fome; and, which was no in- 
confiderable circumftance in their fituation, they procured great 
quantities of excellent falmon. But the moft remarkable difco- 
very which they made here, was a vein of coals, in the harbour 
where the Ruffians had taken up their abode; and from which 
circumftance they called it Coal Harbour. It lies between Cape 
Elizabeth and Point Bede. 

Not finding what they came for here in any confiderable 
quantity, they left Cook’s River on the 12th of Auguft, with 
an intention to go to Prince William’s Sound, but which they 
were not able to make: they, therefore, ftood along the coaft, 
to the fouthward, in hopes of making fome of the other har- 
bours which Captain Cook has defcribed, but were fo uafortus 
nate as not to find, or be able to reach any of them. They 
therefore quitted the coaft of America on the 2gth of September, 
being then off Nootka Sound, and returned to Sandwich Iflands, 
which they made on the 15th of November following. 

They remained among thefe iflands from this time to March 
the 15th, purchafing provifions, water, wood, &c. all which 
they procured in great plenty, good of tieir kind, and at reafon- 
able prices; but it appears that, toward the latter end of the 
time, the natives began to grow weary of them, and to endea- 
vour to ftarve them trom their coafts, by declining farther traffic 
with them, at leaft for provifions. It is not indeed abfolutely 
certain that this was their motive: there might be a real {carcity 
among the natives themfelves at that time; but this does not ap- 
pear to have been the cafe from the narrative before us. On the 


23d of April, they made the land about Prince William’s Sound ; 
an 
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end, on the 2gth, anchored in a pretty deep bay near the fouth- 
eaft end of Montague Ifland. They lay here till the 1ft of May, 
when they weighed and worked farther up into the Sound; and 
foon found by the natives, that there were other Europeans in 
the neighbourhood, who proved to be a Captain Mears and crew, 
who had come from Bengal in a {fnow, called the Nootka. Captain 
Mears bad wintered in the Bay which Captain Cook called Snug 
Corner Bay, and was then lying there in a very deplorable fitua- 
tion ; the veflel being ftill faft in the ice, and having loft many 
of his officers and crew in the courfe of the winter ; and the reft 
were fo much enfeebled by the fcurvy, that, at one time, he was 
the only perfon who was able to walk the deck. 

They foon found that Captain Mears had left them little 
profpeét of meeting with many furs in that place; it was there- 
fore agreed, that only Captain Portlock fhould remain in Prince 
William’s Sound, and fend his long-boat, properly fitted, to fee 
what could be got in Cook’s River; and that Captain Dixon 
fhould ftand to the fouthward, along the coaft, and try what 
could be met with in fuch rivers and creeks as he might be able 
to fall in with: and laftly, that the two fhips fhould meet at 
Nootka Sound toward autumn. In confequence of thefe refo- 
Jutions, Captain Dixon left Prince William’s Sound on the 
a4th of May; and on the 23d, anchored in a bay, in lat. 59° 
32’ N. and long. 140° W. which he called Port Mulgrave. It 
icems to be the bay which Captain Cook faw onthe 7th of May 
1778, and has taken notice of in vol. ii. p. 348. of his laft voyage. 
This place afforded them 16 or 18 good fea-otter fkins, two 
cloaks of marmot fkins, a few racoons, and about a puncheon of 
flips of beaver, fea-otter, &c. 

They quitted Port Mulgrave on the 4th of June, and on the 
12th, entered the bay which was difcovered by Captain Couk a 
little to the eaftward of Mount Edgecumte (See his laft Voyage, 
vol. ii, p. 344.), and which they found to be exceedingly fpa- 
cious and convenient. It lies, by Captain Dixca’s account, in 
lat. 57° 03’ N. and long. 135° 36 W. and he called it Norfolk 
Sound. In this place they purchafed about 200 excellent fea- 
otters fkins, a large parcel of pieces, or flips, about 100 good 
feal fkins, and a great number of fine beaver tails; and left the 
place on the 23d of June. The fame day they entered another 
inlet, which formed a moft beautiful harbour, fituated in Jat. 56° 
35 N. and long. 135° W. Captain Dixon called it Port Banks, 
in honour of Sir Jofeph Banks; but here they found neither furs 
nor inHfabitants. Captain Cook remarks that this part of the 
Coaft feemed to be much broken, forming bays and harbours 
€very two or three leagues. Vol. ii. p. 344. 

On the ift of July, being then arrived on that part of the 
Coaft which Captain Cook was prevented from exploring, by the 
Rev. June, 17894 L} gale 
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gale of wind that happened immediately after he had left Noot- 
ka, they came abreaft of the north end of a very confiderable 
groupe of iflands, confifting, as appears from the chart, of one 
very large ifland and feveral (maller ones, which Captain Dixon 
called Queen Charlotte’s [flands; and here they met with the 
principal part of their traffic. 

Having ftripped the natives of Charlotte’s Iflands of all their 
furs, they ftood away for Nootka Sound; and on the 8th of 
Auguft, being not far from the entrance into it, they faw two 
fhips making towards them, which turned out to be two other 
veflels belonging to the fame gentlemen who had fitted out the 
Kiog George and Queen Charlotte. The Commanders of thefe 
veflels told Captain Dixon that they had been near a month at 
Nootka, without getting any thing worth notice, becaufe they 
found there a fhip from Oftend, called the Imperial Eagle, Cap- 
tain Berkley, who had purchafed all the furs of which the na- 
tives were poflefled before Capt. Berkley’s arrival. They found 
alfo, in that Sound, a perfon of the name of M‘Key, who had 
been left there above a year before, to learn the language, by two 
fhips that had been fitted out from Bombay. 

On the cth of Auguft, Captain Dixon quitted the American 
coaft, and arrived a third time at Sandwich Iflands, on the sth 
of September. Here they laid in a large ftock of wood, water, 
vegetables, and hogs; and departed for China on the 18th of the 
fame month; at which place they arrived, after a moft pleafant 
and profperous paflage, on the 8th of November following. 

After fome delay, they fold their furs to confiderable advan- 
tage; though not, by any means, for what they expected, owing 
to a great many furs coming juft then into the market from va- 
rious quarters: and having taken a cargo of tea on board for the 
Eaft India Company, both fhips failed for England on the gth 
of February 1788, and arrived fafe in the month of Sep- 
tember following. 

This voyage is not deftitute of information ; and we have no 
doubt of its affording a great deal of amufement to many readers. 
But we are forry to fay, it is delivered in a manner not the moft 
natural, or, in our opinion, the moft pleafant,—being written in 
the form of letters ; a form which is not very proper for the nar- 
ration of a voyage like this, where every circumftance conti- 
nually reminds the reader, that they could not reach the hands 
of the perfon to whom they are addreffed, until the writer ear- 
ried them himfelf. Befide, the blank {paces at the head and tail 
of each letter, the cordial greetings with which each is pre- 
faced, and the affectionate faréwels which conclude them, are of 
no ufe to the purchafer of the book. We may add, that the 
writer’s ufing, or affecting to ufe, the ftyle of the Quakers, and 
his frequent unfuccefsful attempts athumour, do not, in our 
| 4 opinion 
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opinion at leaft, tend to embellifh the work. He fhould alfo 
have confidered, or Captain Dixon for him, that felating every 
trivial circumftance which occurred, and defcribing every place, 
indifcriminately, at which they touched, though it might amule 
his friend, whofe nautical excurfions never reached farther than 
Deptford or Blackwall, would yet weary fuch of his readers as 
have extended their travels to Gravefend, Deal, Portfmouth, or 
perhaps to Guernfey. In fhort, we greatly regret that the ac- 
count of this voyage was not written by Captain Dixon himfelf, 
in the fame plain and fenfible manner that he has drawn up the 
introduction to it. 

As a proof that the book before us contains fome valuable in- 
formation, we fhall lay before our readers the following abridged 
account of what has been undertaken in this newly difcovered 
trade; and the fuccefs of the feveral adventurers who have 
hitherto embarked in it. 

The firft veffel that was fitted out was a brig of 60 tons, from 
China, under the command of Captain Hanna. He left the 
Typa in April 1785, arrived at Nootka in Auguft following, 
left that place in the latter end of September, and arrived at 
Macao in December, the fame year. His cargo confilted of 
500 fea-otters fkins, befide pieces, which were difpofed of as 
follows : 


140 {kins at 60 dollars each, amounting to 8,400 dollars. 


1795 — 45 — — 7,875 
80 — 40 — _ 2,400 
55 — 35 — — 825 
50 — 10 — _ 500 

240 pieces fold for -- — 600 





Total 20,600 dollars. 





In the beginning of 1786, the fnow Captain Cook, of 300 
tons, Captain Lorie, and the Experiment, Captain Guife, of 
100 tons, were fitted out from Bombay. They arrived at Noot- 
ka in June, and left that place fometime before Auguft, with 600 
fkins, They traced the coaft up to Prince William’s Sound, 
without adding much to their trade; and arrived at Canton on 
the 4th of April following. This cargo was fold altogether, at 
40 dollars per {kin, which amounts to 24,000 dollars. 

Captain Hanna was again fitted out, from China, in the 
fnow Sea Otter of 120 tons, and 30 men, in May 1786; and 
arrived at Nootka in Auguft: but he had now the mortification 
to find the Sound ftripped juft before his arrival; fo that he pro- 
cured but few fkins. He traced the coaft to near 53° of North 
latitude ; anchored in a bay, which he found in 50° 42°N. and 
met with inhabitants ; but got few furs, He arrived at Canton 
Li2 the 
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the 12th of March 1787 with 100 fea-otters fkins, which fold for 
50 dollars each, and 300 difterent fized pieces, which fold for 
10 dollars each. ‘Total 8000 dollars. 

The fnow Lark, Captain Peters, of 220 tons, and 40 men, 
failed from Macao in July 1786. She was directed to make 
the N. W. coaft of America by the way of Kamfchatka, and to 
examine the iflands which lie to the north of Japan. The Lark 
arrived at Kamfchatka on the 20th of Auguft, and left it on the 
18th of September. Accounts, fince then, have been received 
that this fhip was loft on Copper Ifland, and only two of the 
people faved. 

The Nootka, Captain Mears, of 200 tons; and the Sea Otter, 
Captain Tipping, of 100, failed from Bengal, feparately, in 
March 1786. Coptain Tipping arrived at Prince William’s 
Sound in September, whilft the Captain Cook and the Experi- 
ment were there; and left it, as they underftood, for Cook’s 
River; but has never been heard of fince. Captain Mears 
touched at Oonalafhka in Auguft, and proceeded to Cook’s 
River. He intended to have gone in, by the way of the Barren 
Iflands ; but the weather being thick at the time, he got into 
Whitfuntide Bay ; through which he found a paflage into the 
river, proving, by that means, that the Jand which forms Point 
Banks and Cape Whitfunday is an ifland, contrary to the opi- 
nion of Captain Cook, who has offered fome reafons for fup- 
pofing it to be a part of the continent. Here he met with the 
Ruffian fettlers, who informed him that two other fhips had 
lately been in the river. This induced him to fteer for Prince 
William’s Sound, where they afterward found him. He arrived 
at Macao fome time before the Queen Charlotte ; and the fale of 
his cargo at Canton was as follows : 


_ §© prime fea-otter fkins, at g1 dollarseach, 4,550 dollars. 


5° _ _ 7° sate 39500 
52 —_ — §0 — 2,600 
58 — — 35 — 2,030 
31 half worn, — 20 — 620 
50 ditto, — 15 — 750 
26 old and bad, — 5 ~- 140 
12 large pieces, — 10 — 120 
17 fmaller, _- 5 — 85 
37 fea-otters tails, — 2 -— 74 
31 inferior, — — — 39 
48 land-otter fkins, 6 — 288 
14 very bad beaver, — 3 — 42 
27 martin fkins, — — 14 





Total 14,842 dollars. 
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The Imperial Eagle, Captain Berkley, left Oftend the 23d of 
November 1786; arrived at Nootka in the beginning of June 
1787, and left ic with a cargo of near 700 prime fea-otters 
{zins, and above one hundred of an inferior quality: they were 
not fold when the Queen Charlotte left China; but the price 
put on them was 30,000 dallars. 

The cargoes of the King George and Queen Charlotte 
confifted of 2552 fea-otter fkins, 434 cub, and 34 fox {fkins, 
which were difpofed of by the Eaft India Company’s Su- 
percargoes. The reft, which confifted of 1c80 beaver tails, 
fundry pieces of beaver fkins and cloaks, 110 fur feal fkins, 
about 150 land~beaver, 60 fine cloaks cf the earlefs marmot, 
together with a few racoon, fox, lynx, and other fkins, were left 
with the Captains to be fold in the beft manner which they 
were able. 

The part put into the hands of the fuper- 


cargoes was fold for _- — 50,000 dollars. 
The 1080 beaver tails fold for 2 dollars 
each, or — — — 2,160 
The 110 feal fkins for 5 ditto oa 550 
A fmall parcel of rubbifh = = _ 55 
The cloaks, and other furs, &c, — 1,000 





Total 5§3,765 dollars, 
or fomewhat more than 12,000/. fterling. 

Sometime in the year 1786, the Spaniards began to export 
the fea-otters fkins to China: they are colleéted about their 
fettlements at Montrery and San Francifco, and are all of an in- 
ferior quality. The Padres are the chief condudtors of this 
trade, which is firft fent to Acapulea; thence, in the annual 
galleon, to Manilla; and again from that place to China: but 
no fhip has yet been fent dire@ly from their North American 
fettlements to China. They exported about 200 {kins in the 
firft year, and near 1500 in the fecond. 

With refpeé&t to improvements in geography, they muft not 
be looked for in the narrative of this voyage: for, except cor- 
recting an error of 11 miles in the latitude of the north end of 
Montague Ifland, part of which, perhaps, may be doubted, 
nothing occurs which will, in our opinion, contribute to the 
improvement of that fcience. The author, notwithftanding, 
fhews a fufficient degree of willingnefs to find fault with others, 
and in fome places without occafion. 

But if the narrative be barren of geographical information, 
the general chart which accompanies it made us confiderable 
amends; as it brings us in fome meafure acquainted with that 
part of the coaft, which Captain Cook was not able to trace. 
We could not help obferving, and it is an exceedingly curious 
L 1 3 cucumfence, 
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circumftance, that the fouthern part of the Straits which feparate 
the Iflands, called by Captain Dixon Queen Charlotte’s Iflands, 
bears a very great refemblance to the Archipelago of St. Laza- 
Fus, and the entrance into the Straits of De Fonte, as they are 
reprefented in fome of the older maps; and as the fituations of 
the two places correfpond exactly with one another, it muft, we 
think, convince every unprejudiced perfon, that the whole of 
that long-exploded difcovery is not a fable, as moft people have 
lately been difpofed to think it, from the ridiculous additions 
which have been made to it by interefted fchemers. But this 
is not the only difcovery which we owe to the aétivity and in- 
trepidity of Captain Dixon. He has brought us acquainted with 
feveral excellent harbours on the weft coaft of America which 
were unknown before; and, in his run along this coaft, has 
fhewn a boldnefs of execution, and a genius for difcovery, which 
approach nearer to that of our immortal Cook, than any of his 
companions have manifefted. 

Captain Dixon, if we miftake not, was born fomewhere near 
Temple Sowerby in Weftmoreland ; and was brought up to 
fome branch of the jewellery. Prompted by an inclination for 
novelty, he left his own country, and came to London, witha 
very flender recommendation. We have heard, that the firft 
employment which he obtained was, to affift in cleaning the ar- 
mour in the Tower. When Captain Cook was fitting out for bis 
Jaft voyage, he applied to go with him; but no fituation could 
be found for bim but that of armourer. In that capacity, he 
frequently worked as a finith, in almoft every branch of that 
extenfive trade; and performed his bufinefs fo well as to be- 
come, in fome degree, a favourite with his commander. In this 
voyage alfo he found means to make himfelf a very good feaman; 
but, indeed, few could fail long in any capacity under Cook with- 
out enlarging his ftock of nautical knowledge. After bis return 
from the voyage with Captain Cook, Mr. Bolts fitted out the 
Count de Cobenzell for the weft coaft of America, and Mr. 
Dixon was engaged by him as trader, or fupercargo, on that 
occafion, and went with the fhip to Triefte. Every one knows 
that Mr. Bolts’s misfortunes put a ftop to that voyage while the 
Count de Cobenzell lay at Triefte; and Mr. Dixon, with fome 
others, was left (with what they could recover) to find their 
way, acrofs Germany, back to England. We are totally igno- 
rant, how he was employed after his arrival in England this 
time, until 1785, when the command of the Queen Charlotte 
was given to him by Mr, Etches and his partners; and we are 
alfo ignorant how he was recommended to their notice: but their 
employing him in the capacity which they did, has certainly 
been fully juftified by the event; and we fincerely wilh “—" 
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him engaged in a more minute examination of the coaft on which 
he has failed. 

We have two remarks to make on the chart. Firft, whatever 
name the Ruffian traders might give to the land which forms 
Cape Whitiunday, it is very certain, not only from Captain 
Cook’s account, but from all the accounts which we have of the 
Ruffian Hicoustiés, that it is not the jfland called Kodiag in 
the:r maps, and by the native inhabitants; and to call more lands 
than one, in the fame quarter, by the fame name, tends to create 
confufion, It is alfo obvious that this land cannot poffibly have 
the form which Captain Dixon has given it in his chart, becaufe 
Captain Cook fays (vol. ii. p. 405.) ** In ftanding in for this 
coat we cr fied the mouth of Whitfuntide Bay, and /aw land all 
round the bottom of it; fo that either the land is conneéted, or the 
points :ock in one behind another.” Secondly, we wifh Captain 
Dixon had given his reafons for making the land of Cape Edge- 
cumbe an ifland; becaufe the map flatly contradi@ts the narrative, 
which exprefsly ‘fays, they did not find that Norfolk Sound had 
any communication with the Bay of Iflands, Wal.s. 





Art. VII. Zeluco. Various Views of Human Nature, taken from 
Life and Manners, Foreign and Domettic. In 2 Vols. 8vo. about 
500 Pages each. 128. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 


HIS is not acommon novel. The author’s mind is ftored 

with ufeful knowlege, and adorned with elegant litera- 

ture. He appears to have read the great book of |ife with atten- 

tion and profit. “The important moral of his work is, ‘ the in- 

evitable mifery of Vice ;’ but his obfervations are confined chiefly 

to thofe inward pangs of forrow, remorfe, and terror, which a 

vicious conduét never fails to produce; and from which, the 

moft hardened villain, in the midft of the greateft woildly pro- 
{perity, is not exempt. 

To illuftrate this truth (which, until men change their na- 
tures, can never be too often inculcated, or too powerfully en- 
forced), the author relates the life and adventures of Z:luco, the 
oly fon of a noble and wealthy family of Palermo, in Sicily, 
whofe early tendency to infolence was, after the death of his 
father, encouraged by the indulgence of a fond and foolifh mother. 

[n difplaying the character and fufferings of Zeluco, his ex- 
ternal magnificence and internal mifery, many other characters 
are introduced ; which are accurately defcribed, and nicely dif- 
Criminated ; and in explaining the great moral leffon of the narra- 
tion, many other maxims of morality are illuftrated by obfervations 
equally ingenious and folid, which are fometimes new, and al- 
ways ftriking, by the manner in which they are conveyed. To 
moft of the chapters in his work, the author has prefixed well- 


chofen poetical mottoes; fo that the performance may be con- 
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fidered as a feries of moral effays, connected by one entertaining 
and inftcuétive ftory, in which the dryne(s of reafoning is enli- 
vened by the charms of narration, and the weaknefs of precept 
enforced by the power of example. With thefe advantages, the 
work before us unites another of a more peculiar kind; being 
diftinguifked by a very confiderable fhare of true and original 
humour. Unlike to moft modern novels, woich have little other 
merit but that of exciting curiofity, and which are thrown afide 
as foon as that curiofity is gratified, the ftory, or fable, in this 
performance, is to be confidered merely as the canvas, on which 
this fkilful obferver of life and manners delineates fuch moral 
pictures as are likely to excite the attention of his age and 
country. As a fpecimen of the author’s ttyle, and to juftify our 
opinion of his work, we fhall infert his remarks on a fubje& 
peculiarly interefting at the prefent moment—— 

‘ Difappointment and difquietude had attended Zeluco through 
the whole of his life, notwithitanding the great acquifiuon of fortune 
he derived from his marriage; even his matrimonial ftate had been 
embittered with continual chagrin. This was the natural effect of his 
own vicious conduct; yet by a partiality of felf-deceit, which is very 
common, he always imputed his miffing of happinefs to other caufes: 
few people blame themfelves, while it is in the power of felf-love to 
twilt the charge againit others. All the difcontent and fretfulnefs 
which Zeluco experienced wns eee lifetime of his wife, he thoughe 
originated in the i!]-humour and bad temper of that unhappy woman. 

‘ When he was freed therefore from what he confidered as the only 
obftruction to his happinefs, he expeéted that what he had hitherto 
purfved without attaining was at laft within his reach. 

‘ But to render his felicity more certain and permanent, he thought 
it neceflary to bring his eftate to the higheft pitch of improvement ; 
after which he propofed to return to Europe *, and there in fplendor 
and magnificence enjoy every pleafure that his heart could defire. 

‘In the profecution of this plan he laboured with fuch affiduity and 
impatience as kept himfelf in everlafting fretfulnefs, and proved fatal 
to feveral of his flaves, fome of whom expired under the exertions he 
forced them to make, and others under the punifhments he inflicted 
for the {mallett remiffnefs or neglect. 

‘ Zeluco was now in that fituation in which the underftanding 
cannot improve, and the difpofition is the moft likely to degenerate ; 
avoiding and being avoided by every perfon of a liberal and indepen- 
Gent mind; living almoft conftantly on his own eftate with a fet of 
people over whom he had unlimited power; feeing no perfon whofe 
character he much refpeéted, or whofe cenfure he fo much dreaded as 
to put him on his guard againit the overflowings of paffion, or make 
him check the impulfes of caprice, of courfe he became every day 
more unreafonable, paflionate, and cruel ; and at length was unable 
to hear with patience the moft candid and rational remonftrance, 
flying into violent fits of rage on the moft trivial occafions; and when 
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tis domeftics had the good fortune to execute his orders with fuch 
precifion and rapidity as left him not the leaft pretence for blame, he 
then turned his rancour on the climate and foil, the viciflitudes of the 
weather, buriting into ridiculous fits of paflion at the commonett and 
mott inevitable occurrences. 

¢ The daily habit which this odious man thus acquired of torment- 
ing himfe'f, would have afforded fatisfaction to al! who were witnefles 
to it, had it not been accompanied with the diabolical propenfity to 
harafs and torment al! thofe unfortunate creatures whom Providence, 
for reafons we cannot penetrate, fubjected to his power. 

‘¢ When a man of a good difpofition is of a peevith, fretful, and 
capricious temper, which unforcunately is fometimes the cafe, the 
uneifinefs which he needlefsiy gives himfelf is lamented by thofe 
who are acquainted with his entire character. But when a villain ‘is 
the flave of caprice, and of courfe a felf-tormeutor, his mifery affords 
fatisfation and amufement‘to ail who know him. And although 
they durit not difplay it openly, yet it undoubtedly gave fecret fatif- 
faction to every one of this wretched man’s flaves, to be witneiles to 
the difquietude and mifery of their perfecutor. 

‘ Zeluco having been reprefented as avaricious as well as cruel, it 
may be faid that the firft of thofe difpofitions would prove a reitraint 
vpon the laft; and that the fuggettions of felf-intereft would pre- 
vent his pufhing cruelty the length of endangering the lives of his 
flaves. 

‘It is a common argument againft the neceflity of new laws for the 
protection of flaves, that they need no protection from a juit and hu- 
mane mailer, becaufe he will never injure them; nor from a mafter 
of an oppofite character, becaufe his own interefl will be their pro- 
tection: but let it be remembered, that men who are not naturally 
compaflionate, who are devoid of religious impreflions, and in the 
habit of giving vent to every guft of ill-humour, are apt, in the vio- 
lence of rage, to become deaf to the voice of common fenfe and 
intereft, as well as of juftice and mercy. An unfortunate gametter 
throws the cards into the fire, and regrets that they have not feel- 
ing; a choleric man breaks and dettroys the furniture of his houfe, 
however valuable; and how often do we fee men in an abfurd rage 
abufe their moft ferviceable cattle? But a thoufand caufes, which 
muft occur to every one, expofe uman creatures to the vindictive rage 
of ill-tempered proprietors in a much greater degree than inanimate 
things or the brute creation ever can be. And we find in fa&, that 
cruel and paffionate mafters, however interefted in other refpeéts, do 
gratify their ill-humour againft their moft valuable flaves at the ex- 
pence of their intereit. 

‘It wili be alleged, that in all the Chriftian colonies the flaves are 
fo far protected from the injuttice of their mafter, that none of them 
can be condemned capitally, but after trial in a court of juftice. 
Long experience has made it clear, however, that the proprietors of 
land in thofe colonies, Chriftians as they are, fhew little difpofition 
to liften to the complaints of flaves, or interfere with each other re- 
{pecting the manner in which flaves are treated ; and when it is whif- 
pered about, that a flave has expired under the lafh, or has died in 
confequence of the arbitrary punifhment of his mafter, people in 
general 
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eneral are not fond of the trouble of collecting proofs, or appearing 
in the character of accufers; particularly when the delinquent is a 
white man, of intereft perhaps in the colony, and the fufferer a black 
flave. Befides, there may in many inftances be a full conviction of 
the crime, and yet the criminal may not be deemed within the 
grafp of thofe vague laws which the policy of Europe has thought 
f{ufficient for the protection of flaves from the cruelty of their matters, 
The law may direct, that a mafter fhall not order more than a 
limited number of ftripes to be infliéted for any fault that his flave 
commits. Butif the law requires no proof of the fault, except the 
allegation of the mafler, what fecurity has the flave that he fhall not 
be punifhed unjuftly, or that his maiter fhall not, as often as he 
pleafes, repeat the punifhment at fuch intervals as keep him out of the 
reach of the law? it muft be owned that the flave has no fecurity from 
fuch abufes, which is tantamount to putting it in the mafter’s power 
to torture his flaves to death with impunity. Such laws are no fafe- 
guard, but rather a mockery of the unhappy race of men they pretend 
to protect. 

* This unlimited power, which is left in the hands of the mafters, 
has a bad effect both on the flave and the maiter. It tends at once to 
render the firft more wretched, and the fecond more wicked. How 
many men have, for a great part of their lives, fupported the character 
of well-difpofed good-natured people; and on going from Europe to 
the Wett-Indies, and becoming proprietors of flaves, have gradually 
grown ill-tempered, capricious, haughty, and cruel. Even Zeluco, 
though of a capricious, violent, and felfith difpofition, was not natu- 
rally cruel; this laft grew upon him in confequence of unlimited 
power. His feverity to the foldiers arofe from a defire of gaining the 
favour of the commander, by rendering the men under his immediate 
command more expert than others. In pufhing this point he difre- 
garded, indeed, the fufferings of the men; becaufe his exceffive felf- 
ifhnefs engroffed all his feelings, and left him quite indifferent to the 
feelings of others; he {till was not pofitively cruel. Independent of 
pafion or rage, he had no fatisfaction in giving pain; he was only 
unconcerned whether they fuffered or not. And afterwards, when he 
became the abfolute mafter of a great number of unfortunate crea- 
tures, whom he confidered as his property, he thought that he hada 
right to make the moftof them. And he was informed by thofe who 
have heads for fuch a calcylation, and hearts to a& in confequence 
of it, that to force flaves to their utmoft exertions, and purchafe new 
ones as the old expire, is, upon the whole, more ceconomical than 
to treat them with a certain degree of gentlenefs, and oblige them to 
no more labour than is proportioned to their ftrength, although, by 
this means, the expence of new purchafes would be lefs confiderable, 
and lefs frequent. A perfon who paffed for a very fenfible man, who 
formery kept an inn on one of the great pofting roads in Englan¢, 
and was at this time a confiderable proprietor of land in one of the 
Weft-India iflands, had afflured him, that he had found this to hold 
with regard to poft-horfes; and the argument was equally juft when 
applied to flaves. Zeluco therefore haa originally no direét intention 
of injuring his flaves; his view was fimply to improve his eftates to 


the utmoit; but in the execution of this plan, as their exertions did 
not 
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not keep pace with dis impatience, he found it neceflary to quicken 
~hem by an unremitting ufe of the whip. This produced difcontent, 
surmurs, fulkinefs, fometimes upbraidings on their parts; rage, 
tveats, and every kind of abufe on his: he faw hatred in all their 
looks, he prefumed revenge in all their hearts; he became more and 
more fevere, and treated them as he imagined they withed to treat 
him, and as he was confcious he deferved to be treated by them; at 
length he arrived at that fhocking point of depravity, to have a gra- 
tification in punifhing, incependent of any idea of utility or advan- 
tage to himfelf. 

‘ This, unfortunately for a large proportion’of mankind, is often 
the progrefs of unlimited power, and the effect which it too frequently 


roduces on the human charaé¢ter.’ 
In the multitude of charaéters defcribed and contrafted in 


this work, the virtues of Bertram, a citizen of Geneva, and the 
uninterrupted tranquillity of his mind, notwithftanding the pg» 
verty of his circumftances and the feverity of his fortune, form 
a firiking contraft to the vices, the profperity, and the mifery of 
Zeluco. A Scotch Prefbyterian and Whig, named Buchanan, 
is fet in oppofition to aScotch Jacobite and Tory, named Targe; 
and the extravagancies of both parties are finely painted, and 
ftrongly ridiculed. The picture of Transfer, a wealthy citizen 
of London, will apply to many an original; and the common 
folly of men who have dedicated the whole vigour of their lives 
to one purfuit, that of accumulating money, and who yet ex- 
pect in the wane of life to derive enjoyment from other occu- 
pations and other amufements, is placed in the moft ftriking 
point of view. The author excels in defcribing national cha- 
raéters, which he often paints by a fingle ftroke. A French 
furgeon is employed to attend Zeluco, who is mortally wounded 
by a rope-dancer, the fecret paramour of his miftrefs, Nerina. 
Having examined the ftate of his patient, the furgeon declares 
that he thinks it improbable he fhould live above two, or at 
moft, three days. Father Mulo, a monk, urges the neceflity of 
acquainting the wounded man with the danger of his condition. 
The furgeon replies, that he cannot think it confiftent with 
politenefs to tell a gentleman a difagreeable, or unneceflary, 
truth on ary occafion; obferving that in France fuch a thing 
would be confidered as quite unpardonable. ‘ How it would be 
confidered in France, is very little to the purpofe,’ faid father 
Mulo; ‘the important point is, how it will be confidered in the 
other world, where the manner of thinking is very different from 
what it is in France.’ § That,’ rejoined the furgeon, ‘ is faying 
a feverer thing of the other world, than I fhouid have expected 
from a man ot your cloth.’ 

Zeluco is an anonymous work; yet from interna! evidence 
only, we might fafely afcribe it to Dr. Moore, author of the 


well-known travels through France, Germany, and Italy. 
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Axt. VIII. Tranfations of the Royal Society of Udinburgh. Con, 
cluded from Vol. Ixxix. p. 537. | 
= Son papers in the LITERARY CLASS of this colleQion, 
confift of eight articles. The 1ft and 7th articles contain 
Effays on the Origin and Stru€tures of the European Legifla- 
tures, by Mr. Allan Maconochie, Advocate, and Profeffur of 
Public Law in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. In the firft of thefe 
Effays, Mr. M. endeavours to afcertain the form of government 
of the Gothic nations in their original feats; and in the fecond, 
he examines the alterations which it underwent upon their fettle. 
ment in the Roman empire. He intends to add a third Effay, 
on fome future occafion, in order to trace the progrefs and re- 
volution of the European Jegiflatures under the predominancy 
of the feudal fyftem. In the firft part of his work, Mr. M, 
examines the account which Tacitus has given of the Germans; 
on which fubject we cannot expect any thing very new, or very 
interefting, after the Jaborious and philofophical refearches of a 
Monte‘quieu, a Hume, and a Gibbon. The author, however, 
puts in his claim tooriginality by aflerting, that the ancient Ger- 
mans had not any order of nobility diltinguifhed from the general 
body of freemen: a pofition which feems inconfiitent with the 
words of Tacitus, ** Reges propter nobilitatem;” and which in- 
deed cannot be reconciled with thefe words, but by fuch logical 
chemiftry as will convert any one proportion into another. 

The fecond part treats of the leg:flature of the German na- 
tions during the firft ages after their eftablifhment in the Roman 
empire. Mr. M. propofes his hypothefis at very great length; 
and then fums it up in the fol!owing words, which we hall 
quote as a {pecimen, though furely not of elegance, or of 
Englifh. 

‘ The,leading propofition in the foregoing hypothefis is, that the 
diets of the European {tates were originally national affemblies, con- 
taining, de sure, the whole warriors belonging to them, conduéted 
by their local chiefs or magiftrates, who, together with the king and 
dignified ecclefiaflics, formed a fenate or council that, in general, 
directed the common refolves. I propofe, in this part of the paper, 
to confider the grounds of this propofition, in the firft*place; and 
then, chiefly with a view to our own country, examine the evidence 
relative to the deliberative council which I have afcribed to the diets, 
and to the fituation of towns, in order to juftify the hypothefis, in 
tating that the former was an affembly of the magiftracy, and that 
the latter reforted to the diets, in the fame manner as the country 
diftricts. 

‘ Confidering how certainly we know, that the warriors or /iberi 
bomines of every tithing and hundred were bound to attend perfonally, 
not only on the meetings of thefe diftricts, but in the genera! meet- 
ings of the province or fhire, where they not only were reviewed by 


the chief magiitrate, but aflifted in the judicial and political de- 
liberations 
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jiberations which the bufinefs of their quarter required, it might 
have been imagined, that a natural analogy would have led authors 
to agree in the fuppofition, that the national diet was nothing more 
than an aggregate of the provincial diets, in the fame manner as the 
rovincial diets were aggregates of thofe of lefler diftrifts. The difii- 
culty we feel in accommodating our reafonings to a period, when 
both the bufinefs and the amufement of a freeman confifted in making 
war, and when the habits of the migratory life of fhepherd tribes were 
ftill recent, and rendered the manners of fociety extremely different 
from our own, is the only reafon I can offer for this opinion having 
met with little attention or regard. Strong arguments in favour of 
it, from the hiftory of the ancient German nations, I flatter myfelf, 
will be fuggefted from what has been ftated in the former parts of this 
paper. ‘Lhofe from the hiitory of lattertimes, I hope, will be found 
equally fatisfactory.’ 

In endeavouring to prove his point, that among the Gothic 
nations there was not any patrician order diftin& from the order 
of freemen, and that all the foldiers, or what he calls the mili- 
tary caft, were noblemen or gentlemen (for thefe terms were 
originally fynonymous, and ftill remain fo in moft countries), 
and conftitutionally members of the legiflative aflembly, Mr. 
M. difplays great copioufnefs of learning, and ftill greater con- 
fidence of conje@ture. His fyftem, he thinks, will reconcile the 
feemingly contradi€tory opinions of Lord Lyttelton and the Abbé 
de Mably on the one fide, who confider the Gothic governments 
as democracies; and of Meontefquieu and Hume on the other, 
who regard them as ariftocracies. 

Mr. Macéonochie’s expedients for maintaining at once the 
rights of the nobility and of the people, put us in mind of a 
ftory of the Emperor Charles V. currently reported ia Italy. 
In his journies through that country, the Emperor was often 
teized by the vain Italians for titles of honour. The inhabi- 
tants of Mantua and Vicenza were particularly importunate, 
crowding about the doors of the inn at his Majefty’s arrival and 
departure. To deliver himfelf from fuch troublefome importu- 
nity in future, Charles faid at the former place, ‘* Let them all 
be marquifles ;” and at the latter, ‘* Let them all be counts.” 
And hence the reafon, that the title of marquifs ts fo common 
at Mantua, and that of count almoft univerfa! at Vicenza, 

Mr. Maconochie, however, feems to be a man of much read- 
ing; he has the merit of thinking for himfelf. His obfervations 
on the deliberative body in the Anglo-Saxon and Scottith diets, 
and on the queftion, whether they contained reprefentatives of 
towns? are ingenious and inftructive. On this latter fubject, 
he obferves: 

* Very {trong arguments have been derived from the progrefs of 
the Houfe of Commons to its political confequence; and, from its 


rank and functions, when firfl found acting in the legiflature, te 
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‘ fhow, that it was, by no means, a body coeval with the conftitution, 


Thefe; however, are well known, and need not be infifted on. 

‘ But, independently of the foregoing obfervations, which, how. 
ever they may produce conviction on people accuftomed to eftimate 
the force of political reafonings, will poflibly be little relifhed by 
others; I apprehend we have evidence of a more direét nature againft 
the antiquity of the reprefentation of towns. Jf, previous to the 
ara of charters of incorporation, towns were governed precifely in the 
ame manner as the country, itis manifeft, that nothing can be more 
improbable, than that they reforted to the diet in any other way than 
the reft of the nation; and an examination of the ftate of the Anglo- 
Saxon towns, compared with that of thofe on the Continent, both 
proves, that rhey contained the fame order of perfons, and the fame poli- 
tical arrangements as the country; and even points out the circum- 
itances, in their fituation, which led them to exchange their ancient 
itru€ture for their prefent conftitutions. 

‘In the ff place, it is evident from Doomfday (which, it will 
be remembered, mentions the ftate of things under Edward the Con. 
feffor, as well as their fubfequent ftate under the Conqueror, when 
the furvey was taken), that the towns were univerfally comprehend- 
ed under the divifions of the country, by counties, hundreds, and 
tithings, and were fubjecied to certain public burdens, in proportion 
to the divifion at which they were rated. And we accordingly find, 
that, when the towns, in the fucceeding centuries, purchafed char- 
ters, erecting them into little communities, it was neceffary to fepa- 
rate them from the ancient fyftem of fubordination to which they 
belonged. ‘Thus, thofe charters contained, among other privileges, 
exemptions from owing fuit to the county, and even hundred courts; 
exemptions from the ancient authority of the theriff, as collector of 
the revenues of the fhire; and provifions, that burgeffes fhould not 
be tried by a jury of the county, unlefs one-half of the jurymen were 
taken from their corporation. It is fcarce neceffary to add, that 
feveral of the towns which obtained charters were, at the conquett, 
nothing more than manors belonging to the king, or other great 
proprietors. Arxrins, in his Lex Parliamentaria, has long ago 
mentioned feveral ancient vills of the domain, that afterwards be- 
came royal boroughs. 

‘ 2dly, Doomfday exhibits the government of towns as the fame 
with that of the country. Thus, it mentions the comes, vicecomes, 
and their fubititutes, vx. prapofiti, majores, &c. as the perfons 
who had authority in towns: And thofe that ranked as hundreds are 
defcribed not only as fubdivided into wards or tithings, but as con- 
taining lagmen, who, we know, were a certain number of the mot 
diftinguifhed perfons of a diftri&t, named in the aflembly of it, in order 
to enquire into crimes and mifdemeanors, and who decided caufes on 
oath, if that mode of trial was preferred to the judgment of the aflem- 
bly itfelf. ‘Thoie towns that belonged to manors were no doubt go- 
verned indifcriminately with the reft of the territory of the manors. A 
manor formed a tithing within itfelf; and the officers of the proprie- 
tor, as prepofitus, fenefcallus, major domo, foreftarius, viarius (rad- 
man), bedellus, Sc. by whatever name they were diftinguithed, 


performed the functions of magiftrates over it, while the tenants “4 
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vaflals of the manor compofed the judges of the manor court, or 
hallmote, whofe fentences thefe magiftrates carried into execution. 

« 3dly, The ranks and privileges of the inhabitants appear to have 
been the fame in town and country. Befides lagmen, as already 
noticed, we find mention made of thanes in general, as refiding in 
towns, and performing the fame duties with thofe of the country. 
Next to the thanes, burgeffes are enumerated, and thefe appear to 
have been in very different fituations. Some of them are defcribed 
as pofleffing lands and houfes in full property with jurifdiction, and 
fubjeét to no rent or cenfus to any perfon; others of them as pro- 

rietors of manfes fimply, and ftill enjoying jurifdiction, even within 
this {mall property; and others, without this advantage, being fub- 
jected to the jurifdiétion of particular perfons, and yielding to them, 
or toothers, a cenfus or a confuetudo, In fine, others are mentioned, 
whofe manfes belonged in property to individuals, to whom the 
yielded rent and fefvices: And, in fome cafes, thefe different fitua- 
tions appear to be move or lefs blended together. Befides thefe bur- 
gefles, notice is taken of bordarii foccomanni, &%e. as aflifting the 
burgeffes to pay the cuftoms or rents due by them. ‘The burgeffes 
inditcriminately are every where mentioned as yielding military fer- 
vice, and fubjeét to the burdens attending it, according to a certain 
modus, eftablifhed, as it fhould feem, by cuftom chiefly. And citi- 
zens likewife partook of the {ports and amufements of the noblefle of 
the country. 

‘In the country, the fame ftate of perfons appear. We do not, 
indeed, find the term éurgefés applied to them. ut there are num- 
bers of people mentioned among the inhabitants of the country, that 
feem to differ in no refpeét from burgeffes, except in wanting that 
name, which, it is evident, the nature of their place of refidence 
could not admit of giving them. ‘Thus, we find there people pof- 
fefing fingie manfes, or fingle roods or half roods of land, and 
fometimes larger quantities, as ploughgates, and yielding military 
fervice, and various cuftoms, to the king or individuals. ‘The rights 
of the owners of thefe lands likewife appear to have differed in the 
fame way as thofe of burgefles, and to have been fubjected to a 
fimilar diverfity of burdens. 1 need not add, that we find the whole 
country abounding with foccomanni, bordarii, porcarii, bovarii, 
who appear to have been in fome degree of fervile condition, and 
diftinguifhed from each other chiefly by names derived from the par- 
ticular fpecies of rent or fervice yielded by them, or other fuch little 
circumftances. 

‘ The abave particulars, and the authorities on which they are 
flated, appear to me, when maturely confidered, to leave no rea- 
fonable doubt, that the towns erjoyed no peculiar fyftem of admini- 
ftration, but were diftinguifhed merely as places of fome ftrength, 
Where authority was better enforced, and where the fmaller pro- 
Prictors, and perfons of fervile condition, who had preferved or 
obtained a degree of liberty, reforted in numbers, for the fake of 
mutual protection. If the town belonged to an individual, it was 
governed in the fame manner as the reft of his eftate. If the town 
belonged to different people, it formed, along with what was after- 
wards called its /Zerty (7, e. the banlieue or territory adjoining and 
belonging 
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belonging to it), a divifion of the country, or a political community, 
and was ranked and governed accordingly.’ 

Thefe obfervations are important and juft. But the quota- 
tion, we are afraid, will ftill leave room for regretting, that in 
academical difcourfes, Mr. M. fhould not bave paid more re- 
gard to precifion of ftyle, neatnefs of compofition, and beauty 
of illuftration. 

The next article is a differtation to prove, that Troy was 
not taken by the Greeks, By John Maclaurin, Efg. Advocate, 
now a Lord of Seffion. In this Effay, the author follows the 
footfteps of GEBELIN DE LA Cour, in his Monde Primitif, and 
of Mr. Bryant, in his Mythology. In addition to the autho- 
rities cited by thefe writers, he produces that of Dio Chry/ofto- 
mus, a Greek author, who lived in the time of Trajan, and 
whofe works were much efteemed for purity of ftyle, and depth 
of obfervation. Dio wrote two diflertations on Homer: in 
one of which, he gives his panegyric-as a poet; but, in the 
other, takes him feverely to tafk as an hiftorian. The latter 
differtation of Dio Chryfoftom (of which not one commentator 
on Homer makes mention) contains an account of the Trojan 
war, quite oppofite, in moft particulars, to that of Homer; and 
this, Chryfoftom fays, he made up, partly from the information 
of an Egyptian prieft, and partly from what appeared to himfelf 
the moft probable. Chryfoftom then proceeds to prove by 
argument, that Homer’s account muft appear, when examined 
with attention, to be falfe, abfurd, and contradiGory to itfelf, 
Cafaubon, who writes fome notes on Dio Chryfoftomus, fays of 
this differtation : ** Dignus plane liber hic, quem legunt philalogi, 
et quicunque in veterum fcriptis cum judicio cupiunt verfari; quamvis 
et pro Homero multa dict poffunt.” The fame critici{m applies to 
Mr. Maclaurin’s difcourfe, whofe ingenuity amufes, though his 
arguments do not convince. His ftyle is a model of neatnefs 
and fprightlinefs, of which take the following fpecimen: 

‘ The Greeks, by Homer’s account, were always greatly fuperior 
in numbers to the Trojans and their auxiliaries; and, for more than 
nine years, they had Achilles with them *, whom Homer has, on all 
occafions, reprefented as perfedtly irrefiftible to the Trojans. How 
then came it about that the war lafted fo long? 

‘ The only anfwer that can be made to this is, that the Trojans 
kept within their walls as long as Achilles appeared; and this Ho- 
mer himfelf fuggefts+, though it is contradictory to feveral other 
paffages, where it is faid, that many battles had been fought, and 


great numbers flain on both fides. 


* But this will not prove fatisfaétory, when it is confidered, that 
Andromache, in the interview fhe has with Heétor in the fixth book, 
tells him, that the city was to be come at, and the wall eafily fcaledf; 
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and that Ajax, Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Diomed, had three. 
times attempted it. If fo, what hindered Achilles to ftorm the town 
the day after he landed? How came Ajax, and the other chiefs, to 
be fo long in threatening an affault? Madame Dacier, in a note on 
this paffage, fays, That the art of reconnoitering was not known, at 
this time, even to the Greeks. ‘lhe abfurdity of the anfwer thews 
the force of the obfervation. A wolf, fox, or other beatt of prey, 
that wants to get into a fold or clofe where fheep or cattle are con- 
fned, would waik round it to diicover at what place the fence was 
Jowelt. 

« But further, fuppofing the town to have been impregnable, how 
came the Greeks not to take it by blockade? They had a powerful 
fleet, the ‘Trojans none; fo that it was eaty to hinder the town from 
being fupplied with provifions by fea; and it was equally eafy to 
have drawn lines around it, which would have cut off all communi- 
cation between it aud the couniry; the infallible confequence of 
which would have been, that the Trojans muit have furrendered as 
foon as their ftuck of provifions was confumed. As the Greeks did 
not draw lines around the town, whilft, at the fame time, we are 
told they threw up a rampart before their own fhips, and as the 
Trojans received fuccours from their neighbours at differenc times, 
the fair conclufion is, that the Greeks were not matters of the coun- 
try, nor fupertor to the ‘Trojans in the field, but, on the contrary, 
found themfelves. overmatched. If it fhall be faid, that the art of 
drawing lines was not known to the Greeks, I anfwer, that the 
method they took to fecure their thips proves the contrary to be true; 
and, had they been ignorant of that art (if fo fimple an operation 
deferves that name), they never would have thought of the fiege, 
as they had no artillery or machinery of any kind for making a 
breach in the walls: befides, without any art or labour, they could 
have placed bodies of troops fo as to intercept all the Trojan cor- 
Voys. 

‘ Homer admits, that the Greeks fuffered more before 'Troy than 
any mortal man could relate*: That they loft a great number of 
men, many excellent officers, and that Ajax, Antilochus, Patroclus,. 
and Achilles, the greateft hero of them all, perifhed in the expedi- 
tion. This, of itfelf, affords a prefumption that they were not fuc- 
cefsful. It is very improbable that Achilles fell by the hand of 
Faris; the truth feems to be, that he died by that of a better man, 
Hector poffeffled himfelf of his armour, which is not at all furprifing, 
if he flew its owner; but cannot otherwife be explained: for, as to 
the ftory of Patroclus drefling himfelf in the armour of Achilles, and 
being flain and ftripped by Heétor, it cannot poflibly be true. 
Achilles was by far the ftrongeft and ftatclieft of the Greeks: Hector 
Was nothing to him; and Patrocius again was nething to Hector, as 
1s evident from the anxicty with which’ Achilles charges him not to 
encounter Hector. Now, when Hector did get Achilles’s armour, 
he found he could not ufe it; and, therefore, Homert make’s Ju- 
Piter interpofe to fitit to his body; though, after all, the god did not 
perform the work fufficiently; for Hector owed his death to fighting 
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Achilles in that armour, as an aperture ftill remained near the 
throat, through which Achilles drove his fpear. If then the armour 
of Achilles could not be ufed by Hector, how is it poflible, that ig 
could: be ufed by Patroclus, who was fo much inferior to him? It is 
palpable, that he muft have been almoft as ill fitted with it as David 
was with Saul’s. Homer himfelf admits*, that Patroclus could not 
wield Achilles’s fpear, how then could he fupport, not to fay march 
and fight, under the load of his armour? ' 

‘ It cannot be denied, that Achilles fell during the fiege; and it 
is evident the Greeks muft have been lefs able to take the town, 
aftet this and their other loffes, than before. Accordingly it is ad- 
mitted by Homer and his followers, that they did not take it by 
force, but it is pretended they took it by ftratagem. Homer’s acs 
count of which is precifely as follows+: Epeus made a wooden 
horfe, into which Ulyffes and the Grecian chiefs went with a body of 
troops; the reft of the Greeks burnt their tents, and fet fail. Upon 
this, the Trojans came down, and, along with them, Helen. She, 
attended by Deiphobus, went three times round the horfe, calling 
each of the Grecian leaders by his name, and mimieking the voice 
of his wife. This made them all, except Ulyfles, defirous to get 
out, or return an anfwer; but he reftrained them, and clapped his 
hand on the mouth of one of them, who was more eager to {peak 
than the reit, and kept him gagged in that manner till Helen reured. 
The Trojans then drew up the machine to their citadel, and held a 
confultation as to what they fhould do with it. Some were for 
cutting it up; fome for precipitating it from the rock; but others 
thought it ought to be allowed to remain as a propitiatory figure. | , 
This laft opinion prevailed, and the Greeks came out of it, and, 
after an objilinate ttruggle, vanquifhed the Trojans, and plundered 
the town. 

« The abfurdity of all this is too grofs and glaring to need refuta- 
tion. Virgil faw well the objections to which it is liable, and, to 
obviate them, has ftrained his invention to the utmoft, but in vain. 
According to him, this horfe was huge as a mountain f; and it was 
neceflary it fhould, as it was to contain an army in its belly. It fell 
to the lot of Ulyfies, Menelaus, Neoptolemus, the maker Epeus; 
and five other headers, to enter this machine ; which they did, with 
a body of armed men that filled it. The reft of the Greeks failed to 
Tenedos, which was im fight, and there 4id§ themfelves on the 
defart fhore. The Trojans, thinking them gone for good, came 
down, and confulted about the difpofal of the horfe, as in Homer. 
But upon Laccoon, who oppofed its introduétion into the city, being 
devoured by two ferpents, they put wheels to its feet, and ropes to 
its neck, and drew it up to the town, through a breach made on 
purpofe in the wall. The Greeks at Tenedos returned at midnight, 
having the benefit of a bright moon-fhine; and thofe in the horfe 
having defcended by means of a rope, opened the gates to them, and 
the Trojans, being buried in fleep and wine, were eafily mattered. 
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© Every perfon who reads this with the leaft attention muft per- 
ceive, that Virgil had better have couched the ftory in general ob- 
{cure terms, as Homer does. By being particalar, inftead of 
mending the matter, he makes it worfe; and there is one ftriking in- 
congruity, into which it is aftonifhing he fhould have fallen. ‘Tene- 
dos, he fays, was in fight; and, no doubt, it was; for its diftance 
from the T'rojan fhore is but forty ftadia, or five miles; it was @ 
bright moon-fhine, and Troy ftood on a hill; haw then could a great 
army be Aid from the Trojans on a dée/art fhore? At any rate, it 1s 
impoffible that 1200 fhips could be concealed from them. ‘They 
muft have feen the fleet at leaft. If fo, it cannot be believed, that 
they would have made a large breach in the wall when the enemy 
was fo near. But it would be improper to dwell longer here. Since 
the town, it is admitted, was not taken by force, and fince the ftra- 
tagem by which it is alleged to have been taken is abfurd and im~ 

racticable, the fair conclufion is, that it was not taken at all, and 
that we fhould have read the repulfe of the Greeks in verfe, if time 
had not envied us the works of the poets of ‘T'roy. 

‘ Let us now fee what happened, according to the Greek writers, 
after Troy was, as they pretend, taken and facked. If the Greeks 
had been, in reality, victorious, it is natural to fuppofe that they 
would have returned home in a body, in good order, obferving due 
difcipline and obedience to their general. But, inftead of doing fo, 
Homer tells us*, that they quarrelled among themfelves, differed 
about the courfe they fhould fteer; that fome went one way, fome 
another, and that feveral were fhipwrecked. 

‘ But this is not all: If the Greeks had been, in reality, victorious, 
thofe who returned would have been received as conquerors, with 
open arms by their families, and with acclamations by their fubjects. 
But the reverfe of this confefledly happened. Agamemnon, their 
captain-general, upon his arrival, was flain in his own houfe, bya 
villain who had debauched his wife in his abfence. Would fuch 
have been his fate, had he appeared at the head of an army of con- 
querors? And not only was he himfelf flain, burt, according to 
Homer, all thofe who returned with him; yet this exploit was per- 
formed, he fays, by Egifthus, with no more than twenty men; and 
he reigned feven years in Agaraemnon’s ftead+, till he was affafin- 
ated, in his turn, by Orelftes. Diomed was foon driven from his 
country, and Neoptolemus from Peloponnefus; and, according to 
the account of the former in Virgil, all who were concerned in the 
expedition againft Troy were difperfed over the earth, and fuftered 
every where remarkable hardfhips and diftrefs, 


‘ Vel Priamo miferanda manus ZEN. Xi. 255. 


Mr. John Hill, Profeflor of Humanity (of Latio) in the 
Univeriity of Edinburgh, has given two Effays on the principles 
of hiftorical compofition, with an application of thofe principles 
tothe writings of Tacitus. Mr. Hill, with great fuccels, de- 
fends Tacitus and his imitatois, againft the dulnefs of ig 
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norance, and the coldnefs of verbal criticifm. Yet he is nota 
bigotted admirer of this great author. He obferves, 

‘ The character of Tacitus as an hifiorian, though, upon the 

whole, defervedly high; yet cannot, in every refpect, efcape our 
cenfure. He poffefled powers perfectly adequate to the tafk of fpe- 
culating upon the affairs of men, as becomes a philofopher. His 
fenfibility catched thofe delicate fhades in the human character, of 
which ordinary obfervers lofe fight amidft its great outlines. His 
fancy fuggefted the precife emotions moft likely to arife in a trying 
fituation ; led him to adopt that language by which fuch emotions 
feek vent; and to feize the circumftances, in every objeét:defcribed, 
which ftiike the obferver firft, and bring the reft along with them. 
His judgment difcriminated the genuine from the fpurious, however 
artfully embellifhed; and, in the action even of complicated caufes, 
could affign the exact influence of each in the produétion of their 
common effects. But the ardour of his feeling, and the quicknefs 
of his fancy, fometimes betrayed him into errors. Strong as his 
judgment was, it did not always watch and control their excefles. 
The elegance of his ftyle and fentiments, accordingly, degenerates, 
at times, into affectation, and their animation into extravagance. 
From the general vigour of his powers, he has thrown beauties into 
many paffages which few writers, in any age, have rivaled, and 
which none have furpaffed; but, from an undue balance, occafionally 
exifting among thefe powers, certain paflages are overwrought, and 
deformed by thofe attentions that were meant to improve them. 
_. © Shakefpeare and ‘Tacitus are, perhaps, the two writers who 
leave upon the mings of their readers the ftrongeit impreffion of the 
force of their genius. Splendid beauties in each are but eclipfed by 
faults which would have cancelled the merit of ordinary performers. 
We fhould, indeed, have no ftandard for meafuring their excellence, 
cid not the poet fometimes fhock us with his extravagancies, and 
the hittorian with his conceits. 

‘ The opinions of the beft modern critics confirm the favourable 
judomenct given upon the writings of ‘Tacitus. They were rated 
beneath their value by thofe who pretended to judge of them in the 
laf century. Mere philologifts might, indeed, detect impurities in 
our author’s ftyle, and falfely afcribe that obfcurity to a fault in his 
diction, which, in faé, had its feat in the depth of his thought. 
Being void, however, of that fcience which alone makes literature 
refpeftable, no words could unfold to them thofe beauties upon 
which he meant that his reputation fhould reft. Monfieur D’Alem- 
bert *, and other French critics, whofe merit entitled them to direct 
literary opinions, {aw the value of his works, and removed, in fome 
‘degree, the prejudices that had fubfifted againft them. ‘The elegant 
Mr. Gibbon tells us, ‘* That, if we can prefer perfonal merit to 
accidental greatnefs, we fhall efteem the birth of the Emperor Tacl- 
tus morse truly noble than that of kings: That he claimed his de- 
{cent from the philofophic hiftorian, whofe writings will inftruct the 
lafi generations of mankind +.”? ‘That the Emperor did not feel 
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himéelf difhonoured by the connection, appears from his giving orders, 
that ten copies of ‘Tacitus fhould be annually tranfcribed, and placed 
in the public libraries. From the works of his immortal anceftor, 
he expected, that his fubje&ts would learn the hiftory, not of the 
Roman conttitution alone, but of human nature itfelf. By refcuing 
even a part of shefe from deftruction, he acquired a right to the gra- 
titude of polterity; becaufe he thereby preferved a mine, in which, 
the longer and the deeper we dig, we thall find the richer ore. 

‘ However feeble this attempt to trace the principles of hiftorical 
compofition may have been, it may perhaps fhew, that Tacitus, and 
all fuccefsful hiftorians, have pleafed, not by accident, but by rigidly 
adhering to a ftandard which they muit have previoufly difcerned. 
In {pite of thofe diverfities in point of manner, and gradations in 
point of merit, which neceffarily take place among a number of 
writers, the leading characters of this ttandard muft be the fame to 
them all. A new proof may be thus had, that there is as certainly, 
in the nature of things, an immutable difference between beauty and 
deformity, as between truth and falfehood; that the principle of 
tafte 1s more confiftent in its decifions than is generally fuppofed ; 
and that, in all the fine arts, this principle is gratified when we ob- 
ferve, and offended when we neglect, certain laws which are the 
bafis of juft execution, and of found criticifm in each.’ 

From this quotation, it appears that Mr, Hill is abundantly 
qualified for the tafk which he has undertaken, and that his 
own tafte in compofition renders him worthy of criticifing 
Tacitus. 

Next follows an Effay by Mr. William Richardfon, Profef- 
for of Humanity in the Univerfity of Glafgow, on the dramatic 
or ancient form of hiftorical compofition. Mr. R. endeavours 
to explain the reafons, which are furely obvious enough, why 
the ancients adopted a method *£ fo peculiar to themfelves;’ but 
the fect is, that the contrary method of only telling what a man 
faid, inftead of making him fpeak for himfelf, is rather peculiar 
to Englith and French hiftorians of the prefent century. Mr, 
Richardfon then juftiftes the ancient dramatic mode of writing 


, hiftory, by obferving that probability is not more fhocked by an 


hiftorian’s {peaking in the charaéter of another, than by his 
thinking for that other, Of this he gives an example from 
Dr. Robertfon, who fays, in his hiftory of America, that 
** Pizarro, intoxicated with the fuccefs which had hitherto 
accompanied his arms, and elated with having again near a 
thoufand men under his command, refufed to lifien to any 
terms.” Yet, as Mr. Richardfon obferves, the only fact, of 
which we have fufficient evidence, is, that P:zarro refufed to 
liflen to any terms. 

The laft article, of which we are to take notice (for Collins’s 
Ode on the popular Superfiitions of the High!ands of Scotland, has 
already been reviewed,—fee vol. 79. p. §32- 555-), is a very 
ingenious Grammatical Eflay, on the nature, import, and effcét 
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of certain conjunctions, particularly the Greek %&. This effay 
will be read with pleafure by philologifts. The author, Mr, 
John Hunter, Profeffor of Humanity in the Univerfity of Se. 
Andrews, proves that the words fo and toa in Englifh, ad and af 
in Latin, and ce in Greek, as an adverbial termination, and a 
feparate particle, all of them denote the fame thing, viz. addi- 
tion; and that in each of thefe languages refpectively, the two 
words were originally the fame. The ftyle of this effay is 
correct and claffical, and the matter affords a happy fpecimen of 
the application of philofophy to grammar. Cril...§ 





Art.1X. Aphori/ms on Man: tranflated from the original Manufcripe 
of the Rev. John Cafpar Lavater, Citizen of Zuric. 8vo. pp. 224. 
3s. fewed. Johnfon. 1788. 

“ CrHE proper fludy of mankind is Man.” Nothing dignified 

with the name of Science is fo entitled to our attention as 
that which analyzes the mind, developes the principles of human 
conduct, inftructs us in the knowlege of ourfelves, promotes 
the practice of virtue, and contributes to the trueft enjoyment of 
life. But this is a branch of wifdom not of the moft eafy attain- 
ment. Man is a creature fo wonderfully made; fo like, and yet 
fo unlike, himfelf, that it requires Jong and nice obiervation, 
aflociated with the foundeft judgment, to lay down with any 
tolerable precifton, the philofephy of human nature; or to ftate what 

M. Lavater calls * the doétsme of unifons and difcords between 

ourfeives and others *.’ 

How far he is capable of executing this tafk, is a matter on 
which all are not likely to be agreed; though no one, it muft 
be confefled, has /ooked at man with a more minute and fteady 
attention than this phyfiognomonical philofopher. He has furveyed 
him from top to toe, and fo noted each variety of form and fea- 
tures, that he pretends to fee the foul through every part; and 
to be able, from merely reading the exterior or title-page of man, 
to tell all that is within. Phyfiognomony is this gentleman’s 
habby-horfe, which he fometimes rides rather hoblyhorfically, or 
pufhes to a ridiculous extreme; as when he undertakes, from 
infpecting even the feet t+, to tel] what kind of foul they belong 
to, or with what paffions Alma is ufually agitated, as fhe fits 
fquat on the pincal glandt. We will not, however, quarrel 
with him for having cantcred his hobby-horfe fafter than we 
poor Hyperborean Reviewers fhould have done, as he has made 
us ample amends for the ftrangenefs of fome of his phyfio- 
gnomonical pofitions by the little book of Aphorifms now before 
us. They are the maxims of one who has looked at man through 





- Aph. 18. t See our Appendix, vol. Ixxviii. Art I+ 
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the medium of a fingular genius. In them, is much originality 
of fentiment and expreflion; common thoughts fometimes afflume 
an air of novelty, and the whole eyinces in the author a confider- 
able infight into human nature, together with a peculiarity of 
reflection. Thefe fketches of M. Lavater on the philofophic 
canvas might be compared to the paintings of his friend Fusext. 
Perhaps the drawing is, in general, too bold, and the colouring 
too ftrong; but he knew that he painted for beings on whole 
minds the boldeft ftrokes of the moral pencil are apt to produce 
the flighteft effe&s. 

What we moft obje& to, in thefe Aphorifms, is the air of 
affetation which difcovers itfelf in fome, and the obfcurity 
which invelopes others, In feveral places, the thoughts and 
fentiments are exprefled with a cenfurable brevity; for without 
notes, which are wanting, many readers will not be able to 
underftand him; but, in fpite of thefe defecis, we forcibly feel 
his genius, and difcover, in thefe Aphorifms, the warm friend of 
mankind. 

The following will enable our readers to form an idea of the 
merit of this collection of maxims. 

‘ Who in the fame given time can produce more than many others, 
has vigour ; who can produce more and better, has ¢alents; who can 
produce what none elfe can, has genius. —— 

‘ Who is open without levity; generous without wafte; fecret 
without craft; humble without meannefs; bold without infolence; 
cautious without anxiety; regular, yet not formal; mild, yet not 
timid; firm, yet not tyrannical—is made to pafs the ordeal of ho- 
nour, friendfhip, virtue.—— 

‘ Who, without prefling temptation, tells a lie, will, without 
prefling temptation, act ignobly and meanly. 

‘ Who, under prefling temptations to lie, adheres to truth, nor to 
the profane betrays aught of a facred truft, is near the fummit of wif- 
dom and virtue. 

‘ All affeGation is the vain and ridiculous attempt of poverty to 
appear rich. 

‘ True genius repeats itfelf for ever, and never repeats itfelf—one 
ever varied fenfe beams novelty on all, and {peaks the fame.—— 

‘ Who has no friend, and no enemy, is one of the vulgar; and 
without talents, powers, or energy.—— 

‘ The more honefty a man has, the lefs he affects the air of a faint— 
the affeation of fanétity is a blotch on the face of piety.—— 

: * Be not the fourth friend of him who had three before and loft 
them,—— 

‘A merchant who always tells truth, and a genius who never lies, 
are fynonymous to a faint. —— 
_ © The pureft religion is the moft refined Epicurifm. He, who 
in the fmalleit given time can enjoy moit of what he never fhall 
repent, and what furnifhes enjoyments, ftill more unexhauited, {till 
lefs changeable—is the moft religious and the molt voluptuous of 
men,—— 
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‘ A woman whofe ruling paffion is not vanity, is Juperior to any man 





of equal faculties 


« Ele, who reforms himfelf, has done more toward reforming the 
public than a crowd of noify, impotent patriots. —— 

* Love as if you could hate and might be hated ;—a maxim of 
detefted prudence i in real friendfhip, the bane of all tendernefs, the 
death of all familiarity. Confider the fool who follows it as nothin 
inferior to him who at every bit of bread trembles at the thought of 
its being poifoned.——’ 

Some are phyfiognomonical, as 118 and 328 *; the con- 
clufion, in the firft inftance, is difputable ; ; and in the fecond, 
why a perfon’s hating breed fhould induce us to fhun him, is 
incomprebenfible, The truth likewife of No. 315 + might be 
called in queition. 

Here and there, a little mifanthropy feems to difcover itfelf ; 
and the following will be deemed a fit oongeten for the well- 
known maxim of RocHEFOUCAULT, i y @ quelque chofe dans les 
malheurs de nos meilleurs amis qui ne nous deplait pas. 

* You are not very good if you are not better than your beft friends 
imagine you to be.— —’ 

There are many, like the following, diftinguifhed by a great 
fingularity and energy of expr: ion. 

* There are more heroes than faints (heroes I cal] rulers over the 
minds and dellinies of men); more faints than humane characters, 
Him, who humanifes all that is within and around himfelf, adore: I 
know but of one fuch by tradition. —— 

‘ He who laughed at you till he got to your door, flattered you as 
you opened it-—felt the force of your argument whillt he was with 
you—applauced when he rofe, and, after he went away, blafts you— 
has the moft indifputable title to an archdukedom in hell.--— 

‘ Let the four-and-twenty elders in heaven rife before him who, 
from motives of humanity, can totally fupprefs an arch, full-pointed, 
but offenfive don mot. —— 

‘ | will take upon me to create a world to-morrow, if to-day I can 
give rectitude of heart to one petty- fogging attorney.—— 

‘Lhe creditor, whofe appearance gladcaens the heart of a debtor, 
may hold his head in funbeams, and his foot on ttorms.—— 

‘ A great woman not imperious, a fair woman not vain, a woman 
of common talents not jzalous, an accomplifhed woman, who fcorns 
to fhine—are four wonders, jult great enough to be divided among 
the four quarters of the g!obe.——’ 

From tnefe {pecimens, many, no doubt, wil! be tempted to 
buy the book; and we venture to affirm, that whoever, after 
atientively fu ying thefe Aphoriims, is not excited to virtuous 
fentiments, mult have a ftupid mind, o: a bad heart. Moo-y. 


* « Who writes an illegible hand, is commonly rapid, often impe- 
tuous, in his } judgments, —— 
‘ Keep him at feait three paces diftant who hates bread, mufic, and 
the | ugh of ac! hild an 
hear salting da his clolet. 
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Art. X. Diverfity. A Poem. By Della Crufca. 4to. 37 Pages. 
2s. 6d. Bell. 1788. 


N the altar of Modern Poetry, Della Crufca has prefented 
feveral elegant offerings, which have been gracioufly ac- 
cepted by the Englifh Mufe. He is certainly a very pleafing 
writer of verfe; and if not entitled to the fplendid praife of 
fhining among his cotemporaries, 
velut inter ignes 
Luna minores, 


he muft, neverthelefs, be allowed to poflefs thofe talents which 
authorife a writer in enacting his own Jaws. Great geniufes are 
to be confidered as fovereign princes, enjoying independent 
jurifdi€tion, and not to be fhackled and rettrained by the ordi- 
nances and decrees of each other. ‘The creative mind is a 
law to itfelf, and fhould be permitted to mark its own way, and 
direct its own courfe. A fervile adherence to prefcribed rules, 
efpecially in poetry, regardlefs of the circumftances which gave 
rife to them and the ends which they were to anfwer, is highly 
ridiculous, as well as inimical to improvement. In a multitude 
of inftances, we fhew our judgment by imitating the ancients ; 
but imitation, even here, might be pufhed too far; and our ex- 
treme partiality for their writings induces us to regard the laws, 
which they appeared to obferve, as nothing lefs than ad/olute ; 
and hence to enforce their obfervance in fuch. a manner as muft 
damp genius and prevent originality of compofition. We there- 
fore are as unwilling as Della Crufca (a/zas Mr. Merry) can be, 
to adopt Mr. Mafon’s opinion of the regularity of Lyric poetry con- 
fiituting its merit; and, further, we think with him that § the ufe 
of the STROPHE, ANTISTROPHE, and EPODE, might do very 
well formerly at Athens and at Thebes, but having no analogy 
to our cuftoms and manners, need furely never be introduced ; 
unlefs in fome birth-day fong, when the accompaniment of 
dancing might be the means of exhibiting in a fair point of view 
the activity and grace of the lovely Marps oF Honour.’ 

Thefe, therefore, are difcarded by him, and, in the poem bee 
fore us, afluming a Pindaric privilege, 

Numerifque fertur 
Lege jolutis *. 

Through the whole, we have accompanied him with pleafure g 
and we venture to pronounce it, notwithftanding fome little 





faults, the production of a true poct. 


Our readers muft not conclude, either from the title or the 
motto, that Diversity isa wild rhapfodical effufion. Itis aregue 
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¢ The motto to this pamphlet, 
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larly diverfified poem ; in which Poetry (the ¢ vivifying Maid’) 
is boldly fketched, under the influence and dire€tion of Genius, 


With a defcription of GENius the poem commences : 


‘ ’T'was on a mountain’s airy fpire, 
With eye that flafh’d celeftial fire, 
That quench’d the dawn’s expanding ray, 
And pre-affumed the day, 
Immortal Genius ftood. 
Anon, his fapphire wings unfold 
With ample fpread, and ftarr’d with beamy gold ; 
His loofe hair hover’d o’er the proftrate flood, 
And on each bounding billow threw 
A quiv’ring thade of deeper blue. 
Sudden he darts a light’ning fmile, 
And ** bleft (he cries) be Baitain’s ifle, 
«* Dear proud Afylum of my favour’d race! 
‘¢ Where Contemplation joys to trace 
*<¢ The claflic feature, and the form of fenfe, 
«© And hail the muse suBLIME, and PATRIOT ELOQUENCE, 
«© Thefe are the plains that Fancy loves, 
<¢ O’er thefe white cliffs the wanders free, 
** And fcatters in the floating gale, 
‘< Her long array of fairy pageantry. 
‘© While Me.topy, in fome far vale, 
«* Weaves on the air a Jength’ning line 
«© Of cadence foft, and {well divine; 
s¢ What time the maniac Raprure roves, 
<< His jet locks dripping with the vap’ry fhow’r, 
«¢ That Eveninc weeps upon each folded flow’r, 
«* As down the fhad’wy hills her leff’ning car 
‘* Tracks the flow progrefs of her idol ftar. 
«s Then here, in {weet delirium will | ftay, 
<* And meet on every blaft a variegated lay.” 


In the above, maniac Raprure, and jet locks, may be ob- 


jected to; but, on the whole, the lines are beautiful; as, like» 
wife, is the fucceeding defcription of Poetry : 


‘ Lured by the voice, from folemn glade 
The vivifying Maid, 
Extatic Pozetry, was feen 
To pace the upland green— 
With many a curl luxuriant flowing, 
Cheeks with light purpureal glowing, 
While her long, unfettled gaze 
That vaRYING Passion’s force difplays, 
Fix’d on him fhe moft ador’d, 
HER SACRED SOUL’S ETERNAL LorpD,. 
Ha! as fhe {wept with wild’ring hand 
Her charmed harp, o’er fea and land 
Fleet ZepHyR bore each melting tone, 


That Merancuo cy thought her own, 
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That frolic PLeasure fmiled to hear, 

And Mapwess welcomed with a tear: 

While Va.Lour, rufhing at the found, 

Dafh’d his burning eye-balls round, 

And as far off his fhield he huri’d, 

WITH NAKED BREAST DEFIED THE WORLD!’ 


Nor is the painting of the fcenery inferior to that of the Dra 


matis Perfone. 
‘ Scarce was the myftic ftrain begun, | 

When from his eaftern tent, the Sun 

Leapt forth in arms, 

And rear’d his creft fublime, 

‘Tue Prototype or Time! 

How lovely then were Nature’s CHARMS! 

Glitt’ring Ocean never ending, 

Ruby rocks, and Forests bending, 

Bending to the lawns below, 

Where countlefs flow’rets countlefs tints beftow ; 

Wide caxes their lucid mirrors {pread, 

Upon whofe banks the white flocks fed, 

And feem’d their filv’ry fleeces to adorn 

With the laft luftre of the moon of morn. 

« Art, alike tranfported ftraying, 

Was her rival pow’r difplaying ; 

O’er the fleek wave fhe bade a NuM’ROUS SAIL 

Stretch the fair canvas to the wafting gale ; — 

From fhelving hills triamphant crries rife, 

And tow’rs and column’d domes ufurp the tkies ;== 

Bade meadows {mile with many a cultur’d bow’r, 

And burfting fountains tofs the {pangled fhow’r. 

Such was the fcene when the rapt Maiden fung, 

Ah, who fhall tell the mufic of her tongue !’ 
Hence the Mufe regularly proceeds to exhibit her various powers, 
under the infpiration of Genius, in diverfified meafures. We 
cannot, however, follow her through all her changes; but we 
muft not forget to notice the elegant tribute which Della Crufca 
pays to the memory of a deceafed friend, with whofe name he 
concludes his enumeration of the Englifh Poets, and whom he 
not only laments as Milton does Lycidas, in verfe, but concern- 
ing whom he adds the following note : 

‘ Sir Joun Henry More, Bart. who died in the year 1780, at 
about the age of twenty-five. His true poetical powers cannot be 
better proved than by the following lines, which he wrote toa Lady, 
a few months before his death, being then in an evident decay : 


‘* If in that breaft, fo good, fo pure, 
Compaffion ever lov’d to dwell, 

Pity the forrows I endure, 
The caufe I muft not—dare not tell. 


The grief that on my quiet preys, 
That rends my heart, that checks my tongue, 
I fear 
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I fear will laft me all my days, 
But feel—it will not laft me long.” 

The defcription of Afeétation has great merit; and there are 
fome lines in it which Pope would have been glad to own; but 
we do not approve of Affectation being mafculine, nor of the 
fol!owing line: 

« And then the witty wink, and he! he! he!’ 

Toward the end, we are obliged to adopt a reading of Peter 
Pinvar’s (Pozzi for Piczzi) to cet rid of a redundant fyllable; 
but thefe are fpots which are fo loft in the light of the whole, 
that, perhaps, they will not be odferved uniefs viewed through 


the {moaked glafs of criticifm. Moo ~y 





Art. XI. Mary, Queen of Scots, a Tragedy; as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By the Honourable John St. John. 
8vo. pp. 76. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1785. 


HE Prologue to this Tragedy concludes with thefe four 
Jines : 
* Too long hath virtue blufh’d at Mary’s name, 
And juttice flumber’d o’er her injur’d fame: 
Truth to the heart at length fhall force its way, 
And reafon juftify the paffions’ fway.’ 

The play exhibits an evident partiality to the character of 
Mary, yet never attempts to impeach the received hiftory of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; fo that the expectation raifed, is by 
no means fatisfied: and indeed the Prologue and Epilogue, 
though, in point of writing, each has merit, both proceed ona 
falfe principle. Englifh audiences have never been adverfe to 
hiftorical) dramas, nor impatient of a violation of the unities. 
Without thinking of Horace, they demand that the characters 
fhall be fuch as tradition has taught them to expect ; and the 
fuccefs of the piece refts on the choice of the fubject, and the 
manner in which it is treated. 

The ftory of Mary Queen of Scots is not new to our ftave; 
and we will not fcruple to pronounce that it has been more hap- 
pily treated by Banks in his Albion Queens*, than by the author 
of the tragedy now before us. ‘The incidents are more judicioufly 
feleted and arranged, the characters are delineated with more 
variety and tpirit, and the language is, with all its faults, more 
warm and animated. Binks, it is true, often indulges himfelf 
in extravagant fallies of rhyme and fuftian; yet there are in his 
dialogue many happy fpeeches, and many touches of true poetry. 
The confli&s of nature and politics in the breaft of Elizabeth, 





* He was author likewife of the well-known tragedy of Zhe Earl 
of Efex. 
the 
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the emotions of love and royalty in the bofom of Mary, as well 
as the affections of the Duke of Norfolk, together with the dif- 
covery of the confpiracy of Babington, and the figning of the 
death warrant by Elizabeth, are fo well imagined and executed, 
that we are tempted to believe that an able alteration of the play 
of Banks would pioduce a valuable addition to our dramatic 
catalogue. 

The tubje& has engaged us in a comparifon between the rival 
efforts of Banks and the Hon. Mr. St. John; and that the 
reader may, in fome meafure, judge for himtelf, we will lay be- 
fore him parallel fcenes from each writer. 

In the firft AG of The Albion Queens the following fpeeches 
compofe part of the feries of dialogue between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Norfolk : 

«© 9. Eliz. Nay, were you Duke of all your fancy’d world, 
Your nead as high as your afpiring thoughts— 
Confeis ’tis frenzy, fo go home and fleep, 

But take this caution, Sir, along with you— 
Beware what pillow ’tis you reft upon. 

Ner. If to proclaim the innocence of her 

Who has no liberty to do’t herfelf, 
Be fuch a crime, take then this life and honours, 
They’re more your Majefty’s than his that wears ’em 5 
But while | jive, 1’) fhout it to the fies, 
Whilit echo aniwers from this ball of earth, 
Queen Mary’s wrong’d, Queen Mary’s innocent. 
2 Eliz. And mut | endure‘all this? 
Hence from my ficht be gone, be banifh’d ever. 
Nor. I will obey your anger, but alas! 
You*il hear my mefiage firtt from the fad Princefs, 

Q. Eliz. What faid the? 

Nor. Here isa letter from that guilty fair one ; 
She bid me thus prefent it on my knees. 

9 Eliz. Before I read it you may fpeak, my Lordy 

Nor. Mark but the fuperfcription —is’t not to 
Her deareft fitter Queen Elizabeth ! 

2. Eliz. Itis. 

Nor. But had you feen her write it, with what love, 
How with a figh fhe perfum’d every word, 

Fragrant as eaftern winds, or garden breezes, 
That fteal the fweets of rofes in their flights ; 
On every fyllable the rain’d down pearls, 
And.faid inftead of gems, the fent you bleflings ; 
For other princely treafure fhe had none. 
2. Eliz. Alas! what mean’ft thou, Norfolk? 
Nor. Then fhe figh’d, and faid, 
Go to the Queen, perhaps upon her throne, 
Tell her, mine is an humble floor, my palace 
Ansold dark tower, that threat’ning dares the fky, 
And feems at war with heaven to keep day owt; ° . 


For 
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For eighteen years of winter, I ne’er faw 
The grafs embroider’d o’er with icy fpangles, 
Nor trees majeftic in their fnowy robes ; 
Nor yet in fummer, how the fields were clad, 
And how foft Nature gently fhifts the fcene, 
Her heavy veftment to delightful green. 
Q. Eliz. O Duke, enough, thy language flabs my foul, 
Nor. No feather’d chorifter of chearful note, 
Salutes my dufky gate to bring the morn, 
But birds of frightful omen. Scriech owls, bats, 
And ravens, fuch as haunt old ruin’d cattles, 
Make no diftinétion here ’twixt fun and moon, 
But join their clattering wings with their loud creaks, 
That fing hoarfe midnight dirges al! the hours. 
. Eliz. Ohorror! Cecil, ttop thy ears and mine. 
Now crucl Morton, is fhe guilty now? 
She cannot be ambitious of my crown ; 
For though it be a glorious thing to fight, 
Yet like a glittering, gaudy fnake it fits, 
Wreathing about a Prince’s tortur’d brow: 
And oh! it has a thoufand ftings as fatal. 
Thou hait no more to fay ? 
Nor. 1 found this mourning Excellence alone, 
She was afleep, not on a purple bed, 
A gorgeous palat, but upon the floor, 
Which a mean carpet clad, whereon fhe fat, 
And on a homely couch did lean her head: 
Two winking tapers at a diftance ftood ; | 
For other light ne’er blefs’d that difmal place, 
Which made the room look like fome facred urn, 
And fhe, the fad effigies of herfelf. 
Q, Eliz. No more; alas! I cannot hear thee out 
Pray, rife my Lord. 
Nor. O! never till you have pity. 
Her face and breaft I might difcover bare ; 
And looking nearer, I beheld how tears 
Slid from the fountains of her fcarce clos’d eyes, 
And every breath fhe fetch’d turned to a figh. 
2. Eliz. O! I am drown’d! I am melted all to pity. 
Nor. Quickly the wak’d, for grief ne’er refted long, 
And ftarting at my fight, fhe bluth’d and faid ; 
You find me full of woe, but know, my Lord, 
Tis not for liberty, nor crowns I weep, 
But that your Queen thinks me her enemy. 
Q. Eliz. My breaft, like a full prophet, is o’er charg’d, 
A fea of pity rages to get out, 
And muft have way—Rife Norfolk, run, hafte all, 
Fly, with the wings of darting meteors, fly 
Swift as the merciful decrees above 
Are glided down the battlements of blifs. 
Quick, take your Queen’s own chariot; take my love, 
Dear as a fifter’s, nay as a lover’s heart, 
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And bring this mourning Goddefs to me ftraight ; 
Fetch me this warbling nightingale, who long 

In vain has fung, and flutter’d in her cage ; 

And lay the panting charmer in my breatt ; 

This heart fhall be her jaylor, and thefe arms her prifon, 
And thou, kind Norfolk, fee my will obey’d.”’ 








The correfpondent paflages in Mary, Queen of Scots, compofe 


part of two Scenes in the fecond Aét. 


© Enter Norfolk, 


Nor. I fear I’m come full late: tho’ not the laf 
In love and duty to my gracious Queen. 
Eliz. My Lord, we know your fame for loyalty ; 
For honour, juftice, generofity ; 
We thiok ourfelves have not been wanting yet, 
In owning and rewarding your deferts ; 
Nor can we doubt your faith and gratitude. 
Nor. Forbid it Heaven that there fhould be juft caufe! 
Eliz. Norfolk, you are our firft commiffioner. — 
Nor. As fach, I trutt I’ve not difgrac’d my charge, 
Or England’s juftice.— 
Eliz. You are not accus’d ; 
Think not we wih for blind fubferviency 
In th’ exercife of fuch a truft; but fay 
Frankly, what colour wears this wondrous caufe? 
Nor. On Mary’s fide fair as her beauteous front, 
Eliz. How! to my face? [afde. 
My Lord, you never {peak 
But from the heart; fuch franknefs pleafes me, 
And much becomes your family and name; 
Which, in good truth, | with were well fecur’d 
¥n the right line; your noble wife, my Lord, 
Hath lately left us to lament her lofs ; 
You fhould repair it: who wou’d not be proud 
To boaft of Norfolk’s heart?) Why not afpire 
To afk a royal hand ?—The Queen of Scots 
Is not, 1 guefs, difpleafing in your fight. 
Nor. Aipire to gain the Queen of Scots? fhall I, 
So highly countenanced by your good grace, 
Court one in bondage, fallen, and accus’d? 
Eliz. Is, then, a diadem fo {mall a prize? 
Nor. Pardon me, Madam, if I have no with 
To wed a prifoner.—Gods, when | reflect 
On all the comforts I enjoy at home, 
How can I with to feek a land of tirifes 
And purchafe, at the price of wealth and eafe, 
A barren {ceptre and a fruitlefs crown! 
Eliz, Then England boafts a peer who {corns the match 
Nor. Such are the gifts of bounteous Providence, 
Such my condition in my native land, 
‘That when furrounded by the numerous throng 
Of my retainers, at my plenteous board, 








St. John’s Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Or in the crouded field at country fports, 
I your liege fubjeét, fometimes rate myfelf 
As high as many princes.—— 


Enter Davifon. 


Dav. Madam, I come 
From the Earl of Leicefter, who by illnefs feiz’d, 
Defpairs of life, yet frequently repeats 
Your royal name, and feems as if he wifh’d 
T’ impart fome weighty matter. — 

Eliz. Say Vilcome. [ Ex:t Dav. 
[ Afide.] So Leicefter has fome fecret to divulge 
Upon his death-bed, tho’ I truft to Heav’n 
He doth not yet upon his death-bed lie! — 
[ Addreffed to Norfolk.}] And on what pillow Norfolk lays his head, 
Let him beware!— [ Exit Eliz.’ 

% He * * 
¢ Enter Norfolk, throwing him/elf at Llizabeth’s Feet. 


Nor. My Miftrefs! Oh, my Queen! 

Here let me, protrate on this ground, affert 

My faith and loyalty! 

Eliz. You may arife ; 

*Tis done already ; honeft Cecil prov’d 

Your plots were not defign’d seiteh ourfelves. 
Nor. Tho’ juttice is of right, yet he who feels 

Not thankful for’r, betrays a narrow mind, 

Forgets the gencral pravity of man, 

Nor prizes virtues for their rarity. 

Eliz. Norfolk, attend! this caution now remains; 
What falls from high fhould deep impreffion make ; 
Beware how you take part in Mary’s caufe ! 
Remember this forgivenefs, and engage, 

That henceforth you'll give over thefe attempts. 
Nor. ‘This act of juitice claims my folemn vow. 
Eliz. Cecil, attend us— [£xit Eliz. 

Cecil. Norfolk, this efcape 
Should ferve to warn you from this idle chace; 
Now feek fome other fair—take her to wife; 

Fly not at game fo high; the faulcon’s fafe 

Who for the lefler quarry feuds the plain, 

But if he’s flruck, tow’ring to chafe the hern, 

He falls to rife no more— f Exit Cecil. 

Nor. folus. So this wife man 
Thus condefcends to waite his thoughts on me! 
Advice is eafier given than purfued.— 

It is no triflmg tafk to quit at once 

All that makes life engaging, all I love! — 

What have } promifed : 3 Beav ‘ens, | dread to think! 

Yet it muit be! for when did Norfolk e’er 

Infringe his word? Nay, to his Queen, his kind 

Indulgent Miftrefs—What! for mercy fue, 

And break the fair conditions of the grant? 


The 
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Holmes’s Four Tras. 


The very thought’s a crime—Nature may change ; 
All creatures may their elements forfake ; 

‘The univerfe diffolve and burft its bonds ; 

‘Time may engender contrarieties, 

And bring forth miracles—but none like this, 
That I fhould break my word—I’!] to my love, 
Lament our fate, and take my laft farewell.’ 


Many of the fcenes of this tragedy are not only irregular, but 
fuperfluous: the ftyle is a cold imitation of Shakefpeare, the 
great model of the hiftorical drama; which he has contrived, 
particularly in his two parts of Henry the Fourth, to enliven 
with humour, and to enrich with paffion; giving at once the 
varieties of the theatre, and the truths of hiftory ; and bringin 
old times, old charaéters, and old chronicles, before delighted 
hearers and fpe@tators. In contemplation of fuch excellencies, 
we abftain from any further examination of the tragedy of Mary 


Queen of Scots. Col -fh- 


Art. XII. Four Tra&s. 1. On the Principle of Religion, asa Tet 
of Divine Authority. Il. Ox the Principle of Redemption, whether if 
premial, itis agreeable; or, if judicial, contrary to Divine Reétitude. 
Til. Ox the Angelical Meffage to the Virgin Mary. IV. On the Re- 
Jurredion of the Body, as inferred from that of Chrift, and exempli- 
fied by fcriptural Cafes, With a Difcourfe on Humility. By Ro- 
bert Holmes, B.D.*  Profeflor of Poetry in the Univerfity of 
Oxford, Rector of Stanton, and late Fellow of New College. 
8vo. pp. 307. ss. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1788. 


Vi E have, in Nos. I. II. and III. of thefe traéts, an inge- 

nious and candid defence of the doctrine of the church 
of England, refpe@ing the nature and perfon, fufferings and death 
of Chrift. The profeffed defign of the firft is, ¢ to fix the cha- 
racteriftical principle of religion, and to fhew upon what precife 
view of the Divine Being it was at different times founded.’ 
But the author has, evidently, a further intention, viz. to prove 
that repentance alone, is not fufficient to obtain rhe forgivenefs 
of fin, or to give the finner any rational affurance of exemption 
from its penal effects; and that all other facrifices, the facrifices 
of Abel, of the patriarchs, and of the Jews, had a reference to, 
and were facramental reprefentations of the death of Chrift, which 
alone was, in a ftrict and proper fenfe, * an expiatory fin-offering.” 
The general train of thought and reafoning in this tract is, that 
in confequence of the fall, the principle of fear, 7. e. dread of 
the divine difpleafure and apprehenfion of punifhment, took pof- 
{eflion of the human mind, to the total exclufion of the principle 
of love, or confidence in the divine goodnefs and mercy ; which 
latter principle, in the fallen ftate of human nature, owes its 
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firft exiftence to the promife contained in Gen. iii. 15. and, con- 
fequently, was unknown in the Gentile world, and took place 
among the worfhippers of the true God, only in the degree in 
which that promite was believed and underftood ; ; that the divine 
purpofe of reverfing the penal effects of the fall gradually opened 
and explained, by fubfequent revelations, the inftitution of facri- 
fices, efpecially thofe of the Mofaic ritua!, the prophecies re- 
{peGiing the Meffiab, &c. till at length the death of Chrift, the 
only proper facrifice for fin, whofe firft and greateft obje& it 
was to obtain the indemnity of the world from. penal evils, ac- 
complifhed that great revolution, which God, from the time 
of the promife to the completion, had been forwarding in 
many ways, but with one detizn; and reftorgd the principle 
of love, to the ex¢lufion of that of fear. In the courfe of this 
argument, it is fuppoled that facrifices were of divine inftitution: 
jt 1s farther prefumed, without the fhadow of reafon, that the 
faith whichtrendered Abel’s facrifice more acceptable than that 
of Cain, was faith in the promife made to our firft parents im- 
mediately after the fall, that the feed of the woman fhould brutfe 
the ferpent’s head: and at length, it is roundly aflerted, p. 103, 
that ‘there never was but one great object, which the known 
facrificial * terms of {cripture ftrictly and properly denoted, and 
to that object, accordingly, the apoitles apply them in the man- 
ner they would have done, if there had been no patriarchal or 
legal facrifices to reprefent it.” That in confequence of the fall, 
the principle of fear took place in the human breaft, to the entire 
exclufion of love or confidence, Dr. H. infers from the fenti- 
menis and practice of * the difciples of nature,’ who, on all oc- 
cafions, exprefied a dread of the anger of their deities; and whofe 
facrifices aud tuftrations were manitett! y defigned to avert their 
vengeance. Now that fear, or love and confidence, refpecting 
the yvreat moral Governor, fhould take place in proportion 2s a 
confcioufnefs of innocence, or fenfe of guilt, prevails in the mind, 


appears to us a juit and rational fentiment. But the difciples of 


nature knew nothing of the fall of Adam and its /uppofed con{e- 
quences: their fenfe of guilt muft have been altogether perfonal ; 
and very little, we imagine, can be facisfactorily concluded, re- 
{pecting the meatures and maxims of the divine moral govern- 
ment, from their fentiments or practice e, Who had fuch ‘obfcure 
and unfettled notions of a fupreme Ruler, who afcribed humen 
imperfections and paifions to the objects of their woifhip, and 
who looked on their deities as fuperior to themilelves only in 
knowlege and power. Aad if the facrifices and fervices of the 
Mofaic ritual had a typical, or, according to our author, facra- 
anental reference to the death of Chrift, it appears to us unace- 
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countable that no hint of fuch a reference fhould be given in the 
writings of Mofes, that the Jews fhould always be ignorant of it, 
and that the author of the epiftle to the Hebrews fhould be the 
only writer in the New Teftament who. has given any intima- 
tion of it. It is much more probable, that one or two expref- 
fions of that writer ought to be underftood in a qualified feafe. 
The fecond of thefe traéts, as the author informs us, was occa 
fioned by the republication of Mr. Balguy’s Eflay on Redemp- 
tion. The defign of it is to prove that the idea of Chrift’s fuf- 
ferings being judicial and penal, is not irreconcilable with civine 
rectitude. His two great arguments are, that in a variety of in- 
ftances, the innocent fuffer, in confequence of the evil actions of 
others ; and that there were fuch peculiar circumftances attending 
the confent of Jefus, as are fufficient to evince that * whatever 
the fufferings and the purpofes of undergoing them were, no 
injury was done or received, nor rectitude infringed.’ In bis 
illuftration of the firft argument, Dr. Holmes, like other writers 
cn the fame fide of the quefticn, confounds ideas which are toe 
tally diftindt, /uffering and punifhment. ‘That the innocent are fre- 
queatly involved in the confequences of the bad actions of others, 
is notorious; and has been juftly alleged as a ftrong natural ar- 
gument in favour of the doctrine of a future ftate.. But guilt is per- 
fonal, appropriate, and intransferable: and nothing can, in our 
opinion, be more inconfiftent with truth and juftice, thanto impute 
the guilt of one being to another, or to inflidt puvifhment on the 
innocent. Withregard to the peculiarcircumflances attending the 
conient of Jefus, among other things, Dr. H. fays, ‘ He concerted 
in heaven that plan of 1edemption, which he afterwards conduCied 
on earth, The method and order to be purfued in the accom- 
plifhment of it, all the introdu@tory means, a}l the intermediate 
and final parts of the fcheme, were adjufted by his own countel 
concurring with that of the Father, with whom, by unity of will 
and of love to mankind, he was a principal to his own appoint- 
ment as Redeemer,’ p. 150. And again, p. 162. * Whatever he 
was to do when made fiefh, or to endure, and for what purpofes 
and to what effect, having been arranged and fan@tioned by-the 
Spirit of the Father and his own, it was the fame wifdom, it was 
the fame will, by which he aéted in the form of God, and con- 
fented in the likenefs cf man.’ What is this but to make Chrift 
at once the Sender and the Sent, the Sovereign whofe laws were 
broken, and the Sacrifice by which atonement was made for the 
breach of them, and the Being who infli€ted, and who received 
punifhment? And what muft that doétrine be, which involves 
in it fuch a confufion of ideas and characters ¢ 
The third traét contains an explanation of the titles given to 
Our Saviour, in the angelical meflage to the Virgin Mary, re- 
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corded Luke, i. 31, &c. and a reference to thofe paffages in the 
Jewifh prophecies in which the Mefliah is fuppofed to be pointed 
out under the fame or fimilar expreffions. Little which is new, 
or worthy of particular attention, occurs in this tract. This in- 
terpretation is agreeable to what is generally called the orthodox 
fyftem ; and, confequently, partakes of its ftrength and its weak- 
nefs, But we cannot help remarking that Dr. H. muft have 
been at a great lofs for a prophecy refpecting the birth of the 
Meffiah, when he preffed into the fervice the expreffion of Jere- 
miah, ch. xxxi. 22. 4 woman fhall compafsa man. At p. 201, 
we are told that the title, on/y-Legotten Son of God, * aflerts a filial 
relation to God by a real and natural generation.”—What ideas 
can Dr. H. have under the expreffion, real and natural generation, 
when applied to the Deity? In the fame page he fays, * To the 
gueftion, * Art thou then the Son of God?’ he replied by an 
affertion that God was his Father, mariga idicv.”? This is not 
true. The words matica icioy occur only John, v. 18. and are 
the words, not of Jefus, but of the evangelift. The quettion is 
recorded Luke, xxii. 70. and the anfwer is, Ye fay that 1 am. 

In the fourth traét, the author profefles to prove the refurrec- 
tion of the body, from the refurrection of Chrift, and to exem- 
plify it by fcriptural cafes. “Tne whole of his inference and 
reafoning from the refurrection of Chrift, is contained in the 
following paragraph: 

‘ The foregoing circumftances, and any other that are com- 
monly offered in fupport of the Apoftolical teftimony that God 
raifed up Chrift from the dead, wil! alfo have fome effeé in con- 
firming the great inference from his refurrection, that he is ‘ the 
firft fruits of them that fleep.”’ For it is a violence to break the 
relation between them; ** if Chrift be preached that he rofe from 
the dead, how fay fome among you, that there is no refurrection 
of the dead ?” 

The {criptural cafes alleged to exemplify the refurreCtion of 
the body, are thofe of Chrift himfelf, of Lazarus, and of the 
faints who arofe, and came out of their graves after Chrift’s re- 
furrection. Of thefe the firft only is, in any degree appofite. 
Lazarus, and the faints, were merely rcftored to a temporary ex- 
iftence in the prefent ftate, in which the bodily organs are equally 
neceflary with the intelleétual powers. 

The greater part of this tract confifts of a few common arga- 
ments in fupport of the credibility of the witneiits of our Sa- 
viour’s refurrection, a fuperficial reply to the objection againft 
the refurrection of the body, refpecting identity, an argument, 
rather plaufible than folid, in its fevour, from the mutual recog- 
nition which, there is reafon to think, will take place in the fu- 
ture ftate; and a few other particulars. 

The 
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The difcourfe on humility is a good practical fermon on Gal. 
v.26; but in which is nothing new or ftriking to recommend 
it to public notice. 

At the end of the volume, are notes on the four traéts, con- 

fitting of remarks and quotations, defigned to illuftra’e and to 
corroborate the fentiments and reafoning contained in them. 
Both the tracts and the difcourfe abound with abftract terms and 
affected expreifions. OF the latter, take the following inftances. 
P. 4. 6 an affignable operation upon the human mind,’ for a certain 
effect, or influence. P. 16. * Aggravation of the divine hoftility.’ 
P. 17. * Love would decline to affociate with turbulence and diftruft.’ 
P. 53. © The clear and forward light which fear of judgment will af- 
fume” P. 79. © To animate human wearinefs” P. 18g. * Natal 
egreffion.” P. 214. § And the invifible Divinity did appear, veiled in 
the fenfiblene/s of humanity.” P. 256. * He diffuades a fpirit of 
injult.’ 

“To conclude: Though we are difpofed to allow Dr. Holmes 
a confiderable degree of merit, with refpect to ingenuity and can- 
dour, we cannot fay much in commendation of his judgment or 
his reafoning. Eum..S- 





Art. XII. 4 View of the Importance of the Trade between Great 
Britain and Rufia. By Anthony Brough. 8vo. 51 Pages. 1s. 
Robinfons. 1789. 


R. Brough expatiates, with great fluency, on the advan- 
i | tages of the trade with Ruffia to Great-Britain. The 
following articles of import from Ruffiz, which he gives as the 
average quantities annually brought into this country, are con- 
fidered by him as a text, and the importance of each article is 
feparately ftated. 

‘ 1ft. 82,420,000 pounds of iron—avoirdupoife. 

zd. 3,168,000 pieces of deal—1iz feet in length, and 1} inches 

thick. 

3d. 65,300,000 pounds of hemp. 

4th. 28,400,000 pounds of flax. 

sth. 41,624,000 pounds of tallow. 

6th. ‘Co thefe we may add many other commodities, which con- 
tribute to the comforts of private life, and furnifh the moft abundant 
materials, without which fome of our manufactories could with great 
difficulty fubfit. 
_ £ The 82,420,000 pounds of iron are employed in building houfes, 
in the conitruction of every kind of wheel carriage, in the greateft 
part of our domettic uteniils, in anchors for our large fhips, and ia 
many tons of iron work that are neceffarily employed to the feveral 
parts of them,’ 

He thus proceeds, through the different articles. Under that 
of hemp, he obferves, that * one year’s importation from Ruffia 
is fufficient to rig out three hundred and fifty men of war of the 
Nn firit 
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firft rate, or, of confequence, many numerous fleets of merchant 
vellels,’ 

He next confiders the articles exported hence to Ruffia; a lift 
of which, in 1777, he tranfcribes from Coxe’s Travels; but he 
relates the following as a fpecimen of particulars: 

‘'L'ne dry falters import into their feveral harbours upwards of 
109,000]. value of fundry commodities annually ; hardwaremen and 
jewel llers 70,cool. Add to this about 12,000]. value in watches and 
clocks; 28,ocol. valuein furs; upwards of 80,000]. in more obfcure m:« 
nufactures of Great- Britain, and 500,000 pounds of tin, with 2,680,000 
pounds of lead from our own mines. But above all the woollen, and 
linen and cotton manufactures are enriched by this commerce. 

‘ The Ruffians buy of us annually upwards of 500,000 arfhines 
{the arfhine is 28 inches] of baize, calimancoes, cambiets, and white 
cottons; 170,000 arfhines of ordinary and fine cloths, 200,000 are 
fhines of cotton, velvets, velverets, druggets, flannels, phlug, and 
fhag, and 500,000 arfhines of fhalloons and tabaurets.’ 

After hav: ing enumerated the other articles of exports, and 
commented on them at confiderable length, he concludes with 
the fullowing recapitulation : 

‘ if, We import from Ruffia annually, a great quantity of iron, 
deals, ‘hentp} matts, flax, wrought and unwrought, [quere, what is 

wrought flax? Is it linen? If fo, will this be vetted beneficial for 
our manufactures?] tallow, pitch, tar, and other articles, to the value 
of upwards of 3,000,000). fterling.’ ‘Are none of thefe articles to be 
found elfewhere? 

‘ 2dly, We export to Ruffia annually, a great variety of manufac: 
tures, to the value of at leaft 1,000,000). fterling. 

‘ 3dly, We import and export thefe commodities in Britifh bottoms, 
the freightage of which amounts to 450,00c1.” Query, Is not this 
article included already under the two foregoing heads? 

‘ athly, The chief of thefe articles imported to us, are the neceffary 
materials for fhip-building. 

‘ sthly, This trade keeps alive a fleet of 1,100 Britith fhips, and 
employs no lefs than 22,000 Britifh feamen ; 22,000 feamen not ener- 
vated by the warmth of milder climates, but hardened by the cold 

and froft of the Baltic.’ 

Query, How many months muft thefe men be idle and the 
fhips unemployed each winter, if they do not engage in fome 
other trade? Ave not twenty men for each veffel above the aver- 
age number? Are not the 1100 veflels above enumerated the 
whole number which are cleared out once in a year from Ruffia? 
And do not our veffels ufually make two trips, and fometimes 
three, to Ruffia in one feafon? How much fhould be deducted 
from the ftatement on account of thefe items? 

‘6thly, Mott of our manvfa@ories derive either fome of their ma- 
terials or their inftruments from this trade.” Doubtiefs iron and wood 
are employed as initruments in every manufacture, -and if a// the wood 
and iron which we employ are Ruffian, the pofition is juit ; otherwife 
it is not fo. 


‘ othly, 
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‘ -thly, Government receives annually between 7 and 800,000). 
duties, on the exports and imports of this trade.’ 

Will Mr. Brough be fo obliging as to ftate how much of thefe 
duties are merely drawbacks, all of which, though nominally 
money given, are, at the veft, nothing; and for the mot! part, 
in confequence of the frauds to which iney give rife, le/s than no- 
th.ng to government? And after deducting thefe, fpecity the neat 
amount of the duties arifing from tne Ruflisn commerce ? 

The reader will perceive that this is a popular, declamatory 
work, intended to magnify the importance of the Ruflian trade 
as much as poffible, and is by no means intended to give a fair 
view of it. Mr. Brough at length propofes the following query, 
which we print as he has done: 

‘Wuy DOES NOT THIS WATION RENEW THE SAID TREATY 
WiTH Kuss1af—We have renewed our treaties of commerce with Por- 
tugal; we have renewed our treaties of commerce with Spain; we have 
fiipulated fomething or other of a paltry commerce with America ; and 
what is mo{t wonderful, we have formed a laborious, dubious kind of 
commercial treaty with France—and nothing is faid about the trade 
to Ruffia.’ 

We have always underftood that, where two parties are con- 
cerned, fhould one of them prove crofs, ignorant, and mulifh, it 
may be very dificult to come to an amicable and equitable ad- 
juftment of commercial affairs. By the author’s own acknow- 
legement alfo, it feems that this queition ought firft to be put to 
Ruiiia, for he fays, * how great foever they (the advantayes of 
commerce) may have been to this (country), they have been 
{till greater to Ruffia.’ 

‘ The Ruffians will ever own, that in their commerce with Great 
Britain they have been treated with more jultice, with more gene- 
rofity, and with fuller confidence by our merchants, than by the mer- 
chants of any other nation of Europe. We are not content barely to 
give them Jong credit for the money due to us, and to pay them the 
moment our money is due to them, but we even /end or advance them 
immenfe {ums at the beginning of every year; to enable them to tra- 
vel into the interior parts of their country during winter, and to pur- 
chafe there every fpecies of commodity, which they afterwards bring 
down to their harbours in the {pring or /ummer. 

‘ It is owing to this cuftom of advancing money to the Roffian 
merchants, many months hefore they deliver goods, that the trade to 
Raffia has been greatly encreafed, and has circulated riches through- 
Out her vait dominions.’ 

And is it neceflary that England fhould crouch and bend, and 
exprefs an over-(olicitude for the continuance of isch a trade ? 

Or is it not rather incumbent on Ruffia {oto do? A wite minifter 
will be ready to treat every commercial propotition with deference 
and attention. But it does not feem to be neceflary that he fhould 
humbly fclicit permiffion to pour his momy sito the lap of 
any potentate who choofes to eflume haughty airs of vain fupe- 
Nn 4 riority. 
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tiority. ‘There is no way fo likely to bring fome people to rea- 
fon, as letting them feel their own weight a little. When that 
has produced its natural effect, let them be treated with equity 
and gentlenefs. Till then, furely it is beft to leave them to them- 


felves. An... 


ArT. XIV. Queries concerning the Condud& which England fhould fel- 
low in Foreign Politics, in the prefent State of Europe. Written 
in Octoper 1788, By Sir John Dalrymple, Baronet, one of the 
3arons of Exchequer in Scotland. 8vo. pp. 86. 2s. 6d. 

Debrett. 1789. 

HOUGH Rufia does not appear in the title-page of this 
pamphlet, ist relates almoft entirely to the commerce of 
that country with England; and Sir John purfues the fame 
tract, though in a different manner, which Mr. Brough has fol- 
lowed in the foregoing pamphlet. As the fame obfervations 
will apply to both works, when their general tendency is con- 
fidered, we beftowed more attention on Mr. Brough’s pamphlet, 
that our obfervations on the prefent one might be curtailed. 

After ftating that, from St. Peterfburg alone, the number 
of Britifh fhips cleared out in one year was 542, each of which, 
on an average, was above 300 tons burthen, and that the value 
of their cargoes before put on board is near 2,700,000!, and 
near 3,700,000]. when landed, and that thefe are almoft all raw 
materials, for the ufe of the manufa@urers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and confequently, that the /ipping, the value, and the 
uje, ace far greater than England ever enjoyed from her con- 
nection with the whole of America, &c. our public-fpirited 
author proceeds to enumerate, in the way of queries, the great 
fuperiority of the Ruffian trade to this country over that of 
America; and concludes his firft fet of queries with the follow- 
ing general queftion: 

‘ From thefe premifes, is it not the intereft of England, for the 
fake of Englifh commerce, to court and fofter up Ruffia as fhe for- 
merly did America, in order to get a new market in place of the old 
one fhe has loft; and to prevent the arts and advances of France to 


the Emprefs, in her prefent critical fituation, from ftealing that new 
market from England, as fhe did the old one?’ 


Some perfons will, perhaps, think this rather an unlucky 
argument for the purpofe for which it is adduced, as they will 
deny that England ever received an adequate return from Ame- 
rica for her foftering care; and others will deny that France has 
ftolen from us the American trade. 

In his fecond fet, Sir John endeavours to fhew that, from the 
nature of the Baltic Sea, Ruffia can never become a great mari- 
time power, to be dreaded by England; but that America may 


become fuch a dreaded powers—and thus concludes this fet of 
Meries ; | 
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« If England, then, has a common political intereft with Ruffia, is 
it not the duty of the governors of England to look forward to futu- 
rity, and to make provifion beforehand in the friendfhip of Ruflia, 
againft thofe dangers which, fooner or later, will fall on their coun- 
try from America; in order that during war, the Baltic trade may 
be protected, and naval ftores brought fafely from Ruflia to England, 
to enrich the one country, and defeid the other?’ 

He then endeavours to fhew, that it is much for the intereft 
of England to fupport Ruffia in the prefent war, difregarding 
the conduct of that country to us during the late war; and at- 
tempts to prove that, in promoting the armed neutrality, the 
Emprefs had no inimical intention toward Great Britain, and 
that, if fhe had, it ought to be difregarded by us. 

He then tries to convince his readers, that it would tend to 
promote the intereft of this kingdom, if the Emperor fhould be 
encouraged to proceed in his career againft the Turks; and 
enters into a wide difguifition concerning the balance of power 
in Europe. As the old balance cf power, he fays, is now 
changed, or entirely Joft, he propofes that a new one fhould be 
eftablifhed, by forming a grand alliance between England, 
Pruffia, Denmark, Sweden, Rudia, the Emperor, and Helland, 
founded on the following principles: 

‘ That the King of Pruflia be hereditary King of Poland, with 
thofe parts of Poland which lie to the welt of the river Villula, to- 
gether with Lodomeria and Galicia, gained lately by the l.mperor 
from Poland: ‘That the Kings of Denmark and Sweden be one of 
them hereditary Duke of Lithuania, and the other hereditary Duke 
of Courland, with Courland, Lithuania, and that part of Poland 
which lies to the eaft of the Viftula divided between them: That the 
free revenues of Courland be guaranteed by the alliance to the prefent 
Duke, with his palaces, if he chufes to refide in Courland; and the 
free revenues of Poland guaranteed by the alliance to the prefent King, 
with his palaces, if he chufes to refide in Poland: ‘That the Emperor 
fhould have the empire of the Danube; and in return for it, and for 
the ceflion of Courland by the Emprefs of Ruffia, fhould give Po- 
dolia to the Emprefs, in order to make the river Neifter a boundary 
between her on the one fide, and the King of Pruffia and him on the 
other: And give the Netherlands to the ?rince of Orange, for the 
protection of Holland againft France.’ 

The remaining part of the pamphlet is taken up in pointing 
Out the various advantages that would refult from fuch an alli- 
ance as that which is here propofed; in removing objections 
that might be ftarted; and in providing alte;natives in cafe 
of the refufal of any of the parties to concur in the mea- 
fure propofed. Nor does Sir John, whole imagination is doubt- 
lefs of a very active fort, reft here: he carries his views acrofs 
the Mediterranean, and {uppofing it might be eafily pofible for 
this grand alliance to get poficflion of Egypt, he propofes that 
the cultody of, it fhould be given to England; who fhould then 
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open a trade through that country to the Red Sea, that fhould 
not be coniined to the allies alone—but be open to people of ail 
mations 

Such are the general outlines of the pamphlet before us; and 
from this flight fketch, our readers wil! perceive that Sir Jobn 
Dalrymple has as little averficn to 2 bold projet now, as he had 
at an earlier period of his life. “Thofe readers who delight ia 
Speculations of this fort will find amufement in this pamphlet, 
not only from the general tenor of the project, but alfo from the 
particular circumfances that occur as iuftrati: ns. We could 
not, however, help being in fome meafure furprifed at the po- 
fiiive manner in which Sir John fpeaks of the innumerable 
benefits to be derived from the ufe of double veff.ls, on the con- 
ftruction of one lately built by a very patriotic gentleman in 
Scotland ; which,- on trial, we have heard, was found not to 
anfwer the purpofes expected from it; yet of this he {peaks as a 
matter not of doubt, but-of the utmoft certainty. Of care 
ronades, likewile, he {peaks in terms of admiration, which, we 
fear, experience will not authorife. We mention thefe things 
only as a caution ' young perfons into whofe hands this 
pamphlet may fall, to guard againft their being carried too far 
by it. In regard to rth other particulars, we had alfo occafion 
to fulpedt, that the author’s fondnefs for fyftem does not allow 
him to advert with much fcrupulous attention to facts, when 
they flood in his way. E.g. he afks, p.13 © Whether thole 
politicians muft not have little remembrance of paft events, who 
forget that Paul Jones lay three weeks within three miles of one 
of the capitals of Britain, when Britain bad three hundred 
fhips of war in her fervice?’ &. On reading this, we were 
not able to recollect the ctrcumftance here alluded to. We 
know very well that this rover entered the Frith of Forth, aad 
came up nearly within three miles perhaps of Leith; but inftead 
of lying there three weeks, our recollection carried us to believe, 
that in ¢hree days aiter he had appeared there, a fuperior flect of 
Britifh veffels came into the place from which he had already 
departed; and, on confuliing the papers of the time, we found 
that we wereright. This is pofiibly an error of the prefs. 

Notwithitanding any little inadvertencies, the pamphlet fs 
written in the lively manner peculiar to Sir John Dalrymple, 
and will afford entertainment even to thofe readers who {hall differ 
in opinion from the author. From this tra€t may alfo be gleaned 
fome ufeful articles of information, though we fcarcely expect 
that many of his readers will concur, entirely, with the author, 
in his politics: but there cannot be a doubt, that it is the in- 
tereft of Great Britain to keep on good terms with Ruflia, if it 
be poffible. Perhaps, the beit way of doing that, is to act as a 
juft, but as an independent power, , “iy 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For TUNE, 1789. 


MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL. 


Art.15. 4 Treatife on Fevers; wherein their Caufes are exhibited 
in a new Point of View, &c. &c. Svo. pp. 57. 1s. Scatcherd 
and W hitaker. 1783. 


*-HIS author endeavours to vindicate the hypothefis, that a// in- 

T fectious and epidemical difeates, e! {pecially fevers, originate 
from invifible animalcula. Linneé’s Dillertation De Mundo invifrbile, 
mifunderitood, feems to have afforded hints for this little treatife -Rom. 


Art. 16. Obfervations on the Brunonian Pra&ice of Phy fic » including 
| a Reply to an anonymous Publication, reprobating the Use of Stimue 
Jants in Fevers. bby George Mx tian, M.D. Svo. pp. 60. Is. 6d. 

Law. 17828. 

Dr. Moffman here cefends the Brunonian doGrine, and offers fome 
remarks on a pamphlet, intitled, Objervations on the medical Pra&ice 
of Dr. Brown. See Rev. for July latt, p.sg. ‘Phe practice in fevers 
mult be directed by the circumftances and appearances; and the 
phyfician’s judgment is feldom put to a more fevere trial, than in 
the determination of the patient’s diathefis. Low fevers, in which 
all phyficians prefcribe wine and cordials, in their beginning fre- 
quently put on fuch appearances as are common to thoie of the in- 
flammatory kind, and the contrary: but when once it is clearly de- 
termined what the kind of fever is, the mode of treatment neceilarily 





follows. Sterne’s motto, T auTTR hit avg WGC BTL GOLAN, BAAR TH 
Wek Tay Deny TaCAAD, Ouy Aale y 1S remarkably a pplicable to a Brunonian 
sonteengely.. Rem. 


Art.17. Advice to Gouty Perfons. By Dr. Kentith, Gower-ftreet, 
Bedford- fquare. 8vo. pp.100, 1s. 6d. Murray. 1789. 

Dr. Kentifh has guarrelled with the phyficians 5 and, to widen 
the breach, he begins his pamphlet with the following fentence : 

To detail the opinions of medical men on the generality of com- 
sae is at once an infult to their profeflion, and to common fenfe, 
No abfurdity is too great for the creed of a phyfician. He who is 
orthodox in phytic, muit fhut his ears to reafon, and ** liflen with 
credulity to the whilpers of fancy, or the phantoms of imagination.” 
And a little farther, it isadded, * The medical mind has been fingu- 
Jarly attached to fyftems repugnant to truth, {fcience, and common , 
fenfe. Hipvocrates was the unintentional caufe of this calamity. | 
He feparated medicine from philofophy, and jent it @ wandering 
amongit the f&tions of imagination.’ 

After a féw reflections of this fort, Dr. Kk. delivers a philofophical 
view of the caufes of life, health, difeafe, and death, in fixteen pro- 
pofitions. Hus theory is flrongly tinétured with the Brunonian doc- 
trine; being founded on the opinion, that ¢ Life is an adventitious 
property of matter, requiring the action of certain exciting or capa- 
Citating powers to its maintenance and {upport.’ is 
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The hiftory of the gout is next given, together with its caufes ;— 
and the refult of this part of Dr. Kentifh’s inquiry is, that * The re. 
moval, or cure, of a gouty paroxyfm, depends on the free ufe of the 
Capacitating powers, and fuch medicines as are calculated to remove 
dire&t or indirect debility.’ 

The third, or laft part, contains practical remarks; and is fub- 
divided into two fections: one, on regimen, or the proper manage- 
ment of the capacitating powers; and the other, on medicine, or 
the ufe of particular remedies. Ram- 


Art. 18. dn Account of Cures by rye Vegetable Syrup. By Maac 
Dn ainfon. 12mo. pp. 155. . fewed. Ridgway. 1789. 
We have here a number of ag in addition to thofe publifhed in 
Mr. Swainfon’s former pamphlets *, confirming the efficacy of the 
fyrup in diforders deriving their origin or malignity from {corbutic 
impurities, or obftructions in the lymphatic fyitem.—We daily hear 
great things of this medicine. DO 


Art.19. 4 new compendious Syftehn on Several Difeafes incident to 
Cattle, wherein the Diforders are orderly defcribec, and the Symp- 
toms of each Difeafe obvioufly laid down; together with a com- 
plete Number of Medicines for every Stage and Symptom thereof. 
There is alfo annexed, An Effay on the Difeafes incident to Calves, 
and their curative Indications. In the Courfe of this Work will 
be found feveral Obfervations on the Difeafes peculiar to Horfes, 
and their proper Method of ‘Treatment. By Thomas Topham. 
Svo. pp. 421. 6s. Boards. Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1788. 

Ve are (urprifed that no perfon in this enlightened age has pre- 
ented the public with a f{cientific and practical treatife on the difeafes 
of cattle. ‘Till fuch a work appears, the prefent publication, with 

Bracken’s and Bartlet’s Farriery, may be, in fome meafure, ufefu! to 

the public: but it muft be remarked, that Mr. Topham (whatever 

may be his experience, and fkill, as a cattle doctor) is a very indif- 
terent writer. 

Since writing the above, we have received Mr. Clark’s Treatife 
on the Difeafes of Horfes; of which fome account will be given in 


i 
our next. D? 


Art. 20. An Account of the various Syftems of Medicine, frou the 
Days of Hippocrates to the prefent Time: Collected from the bett 
Latin, French, and Englifh Authors, particularly from the Works 
of John Browne, M.D. By Francis Carter, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. pp.z00. Vol. II. pp. 239. 10s. 6d. fewed. Murray. 
1788. 

From feeing thefe two fmall volumes offered to the public at fo 
large a price, we expected that their contents would be more valuable 
than ufual; but we were deceived. So far is the author from giving 
an account of rhe various Syffems, &c. that he wholly omits feveral, 
touches but flightly ona few, and fully explains only one fyftem, viz. 


that of Dr. Brown. 
Dr. Carter feems no Iefs inclined to abufe, than was his late friend, 


Dr. B.; but ae abules with lefs art and lefs keennefs. 








* See Revlow, vol. Ixxvi. p. 5356 
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We fhal! not enlarge on the numerous errata that appear in almott 
every page; they are partly typographical, but it is poflible that 
many of them are errors of the writer. Thus, phcenomeena, occurs . 
frequently, efpecially at p.iv. and v. of vol.i.; dixerned, neugatory, } 
coalecing, Neephritis, may be feen at p.181. 224, 226. 22g of vol. ii. 
His ttyle is remarkably uncouth; and a number of ftrange words are in- 
troduced. Ex/ul/ed is ufed for expelled, p. 43. vol. 1. and per/piratible, 
in p. 119, for perfpirable; with many others of a fimilar kind, befide 
fuch as are totally unintelligible, as colicanodyne, p.220. vol. UL. 

We fhall conclude with an humble hint to the defenders of the ; 
Brunonian doétrine: A weak caufe requires a {trong advocate; but 
we have not obferved that any very powerful champion hath yet 
entered the lifts in favour of the opinions maintained by the late 
Dr. Brown. Rm. 

Law. 

Art. 21. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court of Com-~ 
mon Pleas, in Michaelmas Term, 1788, and Hilary ‘Term, 1789; 
in the 2gth Year of George Ill. By Henry Blackflone, Efq; of 
the Middle Temple. PartIl. Folio. ss. fewed. Whieldon. } 
To refer to what we faid, relative to the firft Part, in our Review 

for April laft, p. 360, may fuffice for she prefent article. 


TRADE, 


Art. 22. A Copy of the Charter of the Corporation of the Governor and } 
Company of the Bank of England. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bell. 1788. of 
This is a handfome new edition of a valuable old publication, iy 
that has ftood the teft of repeated examinations, by accurate Review- | 
ers, pofleffed of far more /ub/antial qualifications than are often to 
be found at our board. 
To the Charter are added the Bye-laws of the Company. N. + 


Art. 23. Conf:derations on the Capital Stock of the Corporation of the 
Covernor and Company of the Bank of England. 8vo. Od. Turner. | 
1768. | 
So far as the reprefentations of an anonymous writer on fo im- 

portant a dubject may be liftened to, the Bank of England is at this 

time in the moit profperous flate, on the mott folid foundation. He 

boldly declares, that the Company are able to divide ten fer cent. on 

their capital flock, with as much conveniency and propriety as they } 

now divide feven : that future enlarzements of their dividend do not 
depend on future profits; but that ample means for it are at this 
moment in poffeflion : that it is prudent to augment the dividend in 

a fteady progreilive manner; and that the proprietors may look for a 

farther advance of their dividend, at no very diftant day. N 


East INDIES. 
Art. 24. An Enguiry into the Situation of the Eaft India Company, 
from Papers laid before the Houle of Commens in the Year 1757 
and 1788. By George Craufurd, Eig. 4to. pp. 64. 3s. De- 
brett. 1789. 
Although much has been written, of late, relative to the concerns 
of the Eait India Company, the fubject feems not to be exhantfted. 
‘The 
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The accounts that have been Jaid before the public, are drawn upin 
fuch an obfcure and ambiguous manner, as to give room for many 


difputes and oppofite conclusions, of which the partifans of the two 
contending parties in parliament will, no doubt, avail themfelves, 
for their own particular purpofes. Slr. Craufurd is inclined to fap- 


port the party which reprefent the incerefts of the Company as in a 
declining ftate ; and he controverts the jultnefs of that account of 
the Company’ s affairs that was lately laid before the public, and fup- 

orted as fair and authentic by the minitlerial party. The errors 
which he thinks he has detected, and the inferences which he 
draws from them, are very clearly fated in the following fhort ab- 
ftradl : 

¢ As the truth of what I fhall advance, will appear from the papers 

called for by the moft active member of the Board of Controul, I 
cannot poflibly be liable to contradi&ion on any point of confe- 

uence; nor fhall it be {aid that 1 have in the leait heightened the 
picture of diftrefs, by putting any one article, on which my own 
Opinion decided, in a point of view le{s favourable than it is entitled 
to. Following then the fame mode of ftating the Company’s ac- 
connt, article by article, as the Directors did in 1783, to which no 

erfon of candour can object, | thal] ixcontrovertibly prove, Firft, That 
the Company’s debts are, at prefent, 5,54 +493 634. 6s. fterling more 
than ftated to have been at that period ; Secondly, ‘Lhat their effects 
in Evrope and India are 2,501,63 3d. ter! ling le(s; and Laftly, That 
the Company is confequently dencient 3,877,5z0/. 6s. fterling (in 
place of having a {urplus of 3, 968,481 2. fterling as formerly ftated), 
and fubject, at the fame time, to feveral deduétions from their fuppofed 
effects, which would juftify a much more unfavourable ftatement.’ 

We cannot follow this intelligent writer in his elaborate refearches ; 
but it is eafy to forefee, that from the manner in which thefe ac- 
counts (and every other document of the fame nature which we have 
feen) have been ftated, there is abundant room for argument; fo 
that it is not to be fuppofed that Mr. C.’s conclufions wi!l be admitted 
as incontrovertible by his opponents—though we fee no important 
objections to them. ‘The pamphlet is written in a liberal ityle,— 
entirely free from acrimony and party abuie. An—n-. 


Art. 25. A Letter to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, on the ex- 
traneous Matter contained in Mr. Burke’s Speeches in Weftminfter 
Hall. ‘To which is added, Mr. Burke’s Letter to Mr. Montague, 
with Obfervations. By Major John Scott. Second Edition. i VO5 
pp. 136. 3s. Stockdale. 1789. 

Major Scott’s various compotitions in defence of Mr. Haftings 
haye, very defervedly, obtained fo ape credit with the public, that 
barely to mention the title of any produion of his on this fubject, 
may now, perhaps, be deemed iutiicient for the informauon of our 
readers. We fhall, therefore, only adc, that the prefeat t publication 
is {trong in evidence and argument ; and reflecis a fevere cenfure 
on the conduct of thofe who have charged Mr. TH. with acts of cruelty 
and oppreffion which, according to the tract before us, were never 
committed in the {malleit degree. 
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Art CULINARY. 


irt. 26. The Lady’s Complete Guide; or Cookery and Confectionary 
in all their Branches. ‘To which is added, ‘The Complete Brewer ; 
alfo, The Family Phyfician, &c &c. By Mrs. Mary Cole, Cook 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Drogheda. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Kearfley. 178g. 


Ait. 27. Cookery and Paftry. As taught and practifed by Mrs. Mac- 
iver, Teacher of thofe Arts in Edinburgh. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Elliot and Co. 1787. 

It is cruel to tantalize us with books of this kind. We can only 
lick our lips, and put them afide. 


EDUCATION, &e. 


Art. 28. Petite Encyclopédie des Feunes Gens: ou Definiticn abrigée des 

Notions relatives aux Arts et aux Sciences, al’ Aftronomie, au B lafon, 

a la Chronologie, a la Geographie, Sc. Sc. tout rangé juivant l Ordre 

Alphabétique- avee Figures, Par N. Wanoffrocht. 12m0. pp. 342. 

ss. bound. Boolfey. 1788. - 

Young perfons, while they are learning French, may, by the help 
of this miniature-dictionary of arts and fciences, gather much ufeful 
information. Many of the articles are indeed fcarcely dwelt on fuf- 
ficiently to give the learner the firft leading ideas; but others are 
more fully treated, particularly, geography, chronology, heraldry, 
mythology, and the explanation of emblematical figures. The plates, 
though not elegant, are well adapted for ufe. E. 


Art. 29. 4 New Grammar to teach French to Englifomen. By Dom. 
Blondin, Profeffor of Divinity at the Fuilians, Paris, Interpreter to 
the Kiag, and Member ot ye Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Soiffons. Izmo. pp. 136. fewed. Bell. 1733. 

Though this grammar Is too senile to be a complete introduction 
to the knowlege of the French language, as far as it proceeds, itis 
correct and well arranged. It is chiefly valuable for the accurate 
precepts and tables which it contains, refpecting pronunciation. E 


° 


BroGRAPHY and MEMOIRS. 


Art. 30. The interefting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or 
Gufavus Vaffa, the dfrican; written by ‘himfelf. 12mo0. 2 Vols. 
about 260 Pages each. 7s. fewed. Printed for the Author; and 
fold by Johnion, &c. 1789. 

We entertain no doubt of the general authenticity of this very in- 
telligent African’s interefting ftory ; though it 1s not improbable that 
fome Englith writer has aflilted him i in the comp! ilement, or, at leaft, 
the correction of his book: for it is fufficiently well written. ‘The 
narrative wears an honeft face: and we have conceived a good opi- 
nion of the man, from the artlefs manner in which he has detailed the 
variety of adventures and viciffirudes which have fallen to his lot. 
His publication appears very jeafonably, at a time when negroe- 
llavery is the fubject of public invettigation ; and it feems calculated 
to increafe the oaium that hath been exc ited againit the Weit-india 
planters, on account of the cruelties that fome of them are faid to 
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have exercifed on their flaves; many inftances of which are here de. 
tailed. 

The fable author of thefe volumes appears to be a very fenfible man ; 
and he is, furely, not the lefs worthy of credit from being a convert 
to Chriftianity. He is a Methodift; and has filled many pages, to- 
ward the end of his work, with accounts of his dreams, vifions, and 
divine impulfes ; but all this, fuppofing him to have been under an 
delufive influence, only ferves to convince us that he is guided by 
principle; and that he is not one of thofe poor converts who, having 
undergone the ceremony of baptifm, have remained content with 
that postion, only, of the Chriftian Religion: inftances of which are 
faid to be almoit innumerable in America, and the Welt-Indies. 
Guftavus Vafla appears to poflefs a very different character; and, 
therefore, we heartily wifh fuccefs to his publication, which we are 
glad to fee has been encouraged by a very refpectable fubicription. 


NoveE.Ls. ; 


Art. 31. Eleonora, in a Series of Letters; written by a Female In- 
habitant of Leeds in Yorkthire (Mrs. Gomerfall). 1z2mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. fewed. Walter, Piccadilly, 1789. 

Thefe volumes are rendered interetting by a great variety of natural 
incidents, and are enlivened by an eafy and often humourous delinea- 
tion of characters. ‘The former are indeed {uch as often happen in 
life; and the latter are chieHy taken from the middle or the lower 
clafies of fociety; but the general etlect is pleating, and the writer 
certainly pcfieffes a vein of comic humour. Her a¢count of a York- 
fhire, courthhip is particularly happy. In defcribing low charaéters, 
Mrs. Gomerfall introduces rather too much of their coarfe and un- 

rammatical dialect. A few words of this fort may be endured; but 


Mrs. M‘Gregor’s wulgari/ms are repeated till they become difguitfal.R 


Art. 22. The Sere Vols. 12mo. About 180 Pageseach. 6s, 
3 J, g 


Boards. Stockdale. 178g. 

If this book be regarded as a Novel, it has little merit, for the 
ingidents are few and unnatural: if it be confidered as a {eries of 
Jé&ers on various topics, it deferves commendation. ‘The writer 
has contrived to weave into his narrative a defcription of the modern 
ftate of the Grecian Iflands—a critique on Elfrida—a review of the 
novel called Emmeline—a dialogue on duelling—a comparifon of the 
advaotages and difadvantages of private and public education—a 
philippic againit the culiom of powdering the hair—and two or three 
pleafing poems, betide many moral reflections. The whole is written 
elegantly, and will afford confiderable amufement. ‘E. 


PoETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 33. Remarks on fome of Shakefiear’s Chara&ers. By the Author 
of Objervations on Modern Gardening *. 8vo. pp. 82. 2s. fewed. 
Payne. 

A preliminary advertifement informs us, that thefe remarks 
proceeded from the author of the ‘* Obfervations on Modern Gar- 





* See Rev. vol. xliv. p. 345. 
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. Gening [Mr. Wheatley], who intended to have gone through eight 
or ten of the principal charatters of Shakefpeare in the fame manner.’ 
Were this the only misfortune refulting from his death in 1772, the 
lofs were not much to be regretted; for thefe remarks contain, in 
our opinion, more labour and ingenuity, than novelty or folidity. 
Ic is not true, as is aflerted in the introduction by the author, that 
any eminent critics, ancient or modern, confideied the manners as 
lefs effential to the drama, than the fad/e; nor does it require fuch 
an inveltigation and analyfis of the two feveral plays, as prevails in 
the remarker, to difcriminate the leading features that diflinguith 
Richard from Macbeth ; though they each made their way to a throne 
by murder, fupported it by cruelty and tyranny, and loit it by death 


in battle. Col-n. 


Art. 34. Macbeth reconfidered. An Effay, intended as an Anfwer to 
Part of the Kemarks on fome of the Charaéters of Shakefpeare. 
8vo. Is. pp. 36. Egerton. 

In this anfwer to part of the above remarks, the commentator Is 
worthy of his predeceffor ; and argues with equal labour and addrefs, 
and with almoft an equal number of quotations, that Shakefpeare 
did not mean, in Macbeth, to give an example of cowardice; a dif- 
covery which he has fubmitted, with great refpeét, to Mr. Malone, 


and proved, moft incontrovertibly, that two and two make four. He 


Art. 35. Peter Pindar’s Penitence. A mifcellaneous and burlefque 
Poem. By Pindaromattix. 4to. zs. 6d. Robinfons. 1789. 

This perfevering antagonift of Pindar’s, may be confidered as his 
fhadow, of, rather, as his Joufe, living upon him, and flicking as clofe 
to him as his fhirt, orclofer. This fhadow, or this creeper, which 
you pleafe, gentle reader, fuppofes Peter to have been lately haunt- 
ed by difmal dreams, and a tormenting con{cience; in confequence 
of which he repents of his abufe of the K**#*, Sir Jofeph, and Mr. 
Welt; and refolves to quit, at once, the wicked rhyming trade. 
Accompanied by his Peggy, whom we are to confider as his tavourite 
female friend, and who makes a great figure in this poem, he pro- 
pofes to retire to Falmouth, or the Land’s End—there to pafs the 
remainder of his days in penitence for palt offences. 

This thought, fuch as it is, the bard has embellifhed with won- 
drous w/t and Aumour, through upwards of fifty pages. We fhake our 
heads now and then at his jocularities,—but he never, like Peter, 
makes us /hake our fides. 


Art. 36. Retort Smart upon Peter Pindar’s Epiftle to a falling Mini- 
fter*. With Peter’s Palinody and Petition to a ftanding Miniiter. 
A pelting Poem. By Pindaromattix. 4to. pp.24. 4s. 6d. 
Robinfons. 

In this dull poem, as in the preceding piece, P. P. is configned 
Over to repentance. He begs pardon of Mr. Pitt, and requefts, as 
the recruiting ferjeant fays, to be taken * into prefent pay and good 
quarters.”"——Something too much of this, Pindaromatlix! Yoo much, 
indeed! many may think, for human patience, even that of a Re- 


viewer, to bear!—But the worft we with thee, is, that thou wouldft 
tae —_ 
e 
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give up thy unavailing ftruggle with the Cornith Hero.—Quit the 
ftage; and then, as the Dunciad has it, mayft thou, 
‘6 ———-— at laft, be bleft 
In Shadwell’s bofom with eternal reft!”’ 


Art. 37. The Vifion. A Poem, on the Reftoration of his Majefty’s 
Health. 4to. pp. 18. 1s. Johnfon. 17-9 
There are many uncommon ftrokes of genius in this poem, and 
fome extraordinary fingularities of expreffion: fuch, for inftance, as 
the following, extracted from the foliloquy u:tered by Death, while 
he is meditating to hurl the laft fatal dart at the King: 
‘« —. by ilaying him, millions I flay 
With living deaths, uxbappyfying them 
Of all the joys from his protection rea p’d — 


We do not with to unxhappify the author by any farther notice of 
this produ¢tion. 


Art. 38. The Farm-houfe. A Comedy in three A&s. As altered by 
J. P. Kemble, and firit aéted at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane, 
May 1, 1789. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

The Country Laffes, or the Cuftom of the Manor, a comedy, written 
about feventy years ago, by Charles Johnfon (author « f feveral other 
dramatic performances), has given birth to feveral alterations and 
imitations. Kenrick transformed it into an opera*; and now Mr. 
Kemble has, with no bad effect, cut it down to a piece of three 
aéts; but, fhould he not have mentioned the fountain into which he 
dipped his pitcher, on this occafion? 


Art. 39. The Female Parliament, &c. By Theophilus Swift, Efq. 
4to. 28s. pp. 27. Debrett. 1789. 

In thefe ambling, tit-up-ing verfes, many of which run {moothly 
and prettily enough, the author fings to the praife and glory of female 
beauty! Such productions generally remind us of ‘the Irifh paftoral 
ballad, which thus begins: 

‘© Dev’l burn ’em—thefe wits are jack-affes! 
Tumble down their vile books from my thelves! 
They goddefles make of their lafles, 
And fimpletons make of themfelves. 
Away with their nonfenfe, away +! 

The author pofleffes a wildnefs of imagination which frequently 
. produces flafhes of poetry that, like the corufcations of the Aurora 
Borealis, are reducible to no regularity or order. But what does he 
mean by the ; 

« — odours of velvet embalming the gale?’ 
Try, fagacious reader, what thou can’it make of it: our efforts 


have been fruitlefs. 


Art. 40. Ode to Hops. 4to. 1s. pp.14. Edinburgh printed, 
and fold by Elliot and Kay, London. 1789. 

The anonymous author feems to feel his fubje&t; his ideas are warm, 

and his expreflion is often truly poetic; but his diction is fometimes in- 
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correct and uncouth, (no uncommon cafe in ode-writing !) and his 

rhymes are, in one or two inftances, intolerably faulty.x— lhe chief 

deiign of the ode appears to be, though fomewhat obfcurely, and 
rather obliquely, to point out to Britannia the room for Hope, in the 

Prince of Wales, had his Majeily not recovered from his late alarm- 

ing indilpotition. 

Art. 41. Ode on his Majefty’s Recovery. By the Author of Sym- 
pathy and Humanity. 4to. pp.7. 1s. Walter, Picadilly. 
1739. 

We have already, in a late Review, hinted our opinion, that on 
a fubject of this kind, great excellence cannot be expected, even 
from the Mufe’s beit exertions. A luxurious difplay of Fancy 
would feem too artificial; and all that Narure would dictate, oa 
fuch a topic, might be moft happily expreffed with brevity and fim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Pratt’s poetic talents are fo well known, that to enlarge on 
them, on this gccafion, would be fuperfluous. ‘There is nothing in 
this Ode that will diminifh the reputation which he has already ac- 
quired, unlefs ic be the following lines: and thefe we leave to the 
comments of the reader. 

‘ We know ’tis Gop, the Livine Gop that giveth 
‘To our pray’rs a Parent King; 

We know, we know, that ** our Repgeemer liveth,” 
To Him—the Mighty One we fing!’ 


Art, 42. Subje&s for Painters. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to. pp. 1056 
3s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1789. 

Our poetic Momus goes on teizing the Academicians, and his other. 
old friends, Sir Joieph Banks, the King, &c.; but his enmity to 
Mr. Weft feems to be mott implacable. What can this celebrated 
artift have done to provoke him to fuch eternal holtility? We never, 
heard that he had painted Squire Pindar’s pitture. By the way, 
may not Mr. Weft, if he feeks revenge, feize this hint, and do it: 
taking fome old fign of the Saracen’s head for his original, 

«* Staring, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 
Like fome fierce tyrant, &c.”’ 

The fubjeéts here propofed are, fome of them, well difplayed, in 
the prefent exhibition; and molt of them well imagined. Among 
the groupe, we could not help diftinguifhing, and fmiling at, a 


- great ‘ Law Chief,’ /wwearing his prayers, on the late thank{giving- 


day at St. Paul’s: 


‘ The Devil behind him pleas’d and grinning, 
Patting the angry lawyer on the fhoulder, 
Declaring nought was ever bolder, 

Admiring fuch a novel mode of finning.’ 


The reft of the fubjegts are, chiefly (befide thofe above alluded 
to), the D. of R——d, the Lord Ch—n, the late K. of Spain, Old 
Nick, the Duchefs of Devonfhire [a truly elegant compliment], the 
Lords of the Bedchamber, &c. &c. Betide thefe charasters, feveral 
— {tories are introduced, with Peter’s ufual felicity and fuc- 
ceis, 
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MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 43. The Refle&or.’ A Selefion of Effays on various Subjetts 
of common Life. From original Papers. Illuftrated with enter- 
taining Anecdotes. 1z2mo. 2 Vols. pp. 216each. 5s. fewed. 
Lane. 1788. 

Thefe eflays are faid to have been written in a country town, by 
a plain man, for the perufal of plain readers. Steele and Addifon, 
it is obferved, firft brought philofophy from fchools and colleges, to 
the drefling-room and parlour; and that this author has wooed her 
to take a trip with him to the farm-houfe and cottage. This diftinc- 
tion of places, for which the refpeétive writers are thought to be beft 
adapted, is not however very perceptible; no liberal compofitions 
will be read with profit or pleafure by perfons whofe minds are too 
contracted by ignorance to comprehend common fenfe on paper; but 
above that level, we do not fee what fhould withhold the Tatler, 
Spectator, or Guardian, from entering a farm-houfe, or this Reflector, 
from the parlour. ‘T hey all treat of familiar fubjeéts, though the lat- 
ter is more of a preceptive nature, efpecially on the fubjects of love 
and marriage. On thefe points indeed the author’s counfels are fo 
very prudent, that were they likely to be generally attended to, we 
fhould not hefitate to deem this, and all works of a fimilar complexion, 
injurious to fociety. ‘The propriety of matrimonial connexions may 
be fafely left to the private friends on both fides, who are feldom in- 
attentive, and whofe counfels have the merit of applying to parti- 
cular cafes; but in a general view, were only the rich, the beautiful, 
the wife, and the well-difpofed, to be united together, what is to 
become of all the reft? Mut the other claffes be left to ruin each 
other, or be configned to hopelefs celibacy and defpair? Fortunately, 
nature takes better care of us, than we can take of ourfelves; by 
crofs mixtures, all are accommodated ; adverfe circumitances on either 
fide are meliorated, while even the moft cautious marriages are not 
diftinguifhed by fuperior degrees of conjugal felicity. 

The writer of thefe amufing and inftructive papers is becomingly 
modeft in his literary pretenfions. 

‘ Yet furely (he adds) it is no fuch very great fin, for a man of 
confined talents to lay fome of his thoughts and obfervations before 
the public. * The world, even the literary world, is perhaps under 
greater obligations to little namelefs writers, than is generally ima- 
gined. ‘Phe wninformed mind may ftumble on important remarks 
ora happy thought. Virgil is faid to have found jewels on the dung- 
hill of Ennius; and even the man of erudition may difcover fome- 
thing worth his perufal in the mott ordinary fcribbler.’ 

Whatever trath there may be in this apology, we imagine the au- 
thor does not mean to recommend dunghills for the fearch of jewels ; 
for if he does, we, whofe hard fate it is to be too often raking among 
them, can ferioufly affure him, the labour is as unprofitable as it is 
difagreeable. The Reflefor is not, however, confidered as the pro. 
duction of the moft ordinary fcribbler ; his fentiments are generally 
juft; but he is unequal, and does not uniformly fupport the eafy dig- 
nity that characterizes our moft celebrated eflayifts. W 
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Art. 44. Thoughts on the diftin® Provinces of Revelation and Philofo- 
phy: propoied to the candid Confideration of young Students in 
Divinity of both Univerfities, and other Seminaries of Learning. 
4to. pp. 80. 2s. Faulder. 1788. 

It is impoffible that we fhould more fu//y (we will not fay accurately) 
exprefs our idea of this pompous declamation in favour of an eternal 
divorce between reafon and religion, philofophy and revelation— 
{the writer of which ‘ looks down upon all the fages of antiquity 
and heathenifm with pity and contempt,’ and ¢ dreads the thought 
of venturing fomething more eftimable than his neck in a philofo- 
phical balloon !]—than in his own words; 

‘ We are equally furprifed and entertained, to fee what pompous 
nothings are iflued from the prefs, occafonally, into the public atten- 
tion, which, when they are critically diflected, have no other re- 
commendation but great, /avelling words of vanity. ‘That is abfo- 
Jutely their fum total; a mere caput mortuum! Who can read them 
without recollecting what is fo frequently repeated, parturiunt montes, 
nafcetur [the author, /uo periculo, writes, nafcitur] ridiculus mus.’ E 


Art. 45. Liberal Stri@ures on Freedom and Slavery. 4to. pp. 51. 
zs. 6d. Cadell, &c. 1789. 

The writer of theie ftri€tures, ftrangely mifnamed /deral, appears 
much better qualified to declaim in the Tabernacle on the bondage 
of Satan, than to difcufs, with intelligence and information, the great 
moral and poliiical queftion concerning the abolition of flavery. 
Whatever zeal he may have for /piritual liberty, on the fubjeés of 
civil and Jiterary liberty, his ideas appear to be narrow and confufed. 
For while he is haranguing in favour of freedom, he deplores the 
jumble of incoherent and diftracting fentiments which the wild imagi- 
nations of men have /pawned, under the very /pecious though in/inuating 
pretence of liberty of conicience ;~--humbly afks, whether the prefent 
mode in which certain literary journals are conduked, is a part of the 
liberty of the prets; and grievoufly complains, like one whofe itripes 
are yet green, of the difcipline which is adminiftered in the {chool of 
criticifm, To the fubjects of wholefome difcipline it will always 
‘ feem a little hard,’ to fuffer caftigation ; but will the public think 
the worfe of thofe by whom it is adminiitered ? 

Both thefe pamphiets are the productions of the author of 4 true 
Eftimate, &c. and Chara&eriftics of Public Spirit, &c. See Rev, 


vol. Ixxix. p. 560. = 


me Effays on important Subjeds. By Daniel Turner, M. A. 
z Vols. about 250 Pages in each Vol. 1zmo. 6s. fewed. Buck- 

land. 1787. 

The firft principle of thefe effays feems to be, that we are indebted 
for all cur knowlege of religious fubjeéts to revelation. The author 
exprefsly aflerts, * that‘reafon can be of no effectual ufe in religion 
without that divine illumination which the Father of lights commu- 
nicates through his Son ;’ and though he acknowleges the belief of the 
exiltence of God to be a necetiary preliminary to the belief of mira- 
Cles, yet he derives even this firft principle of religion from revelation, 
and owns that ‘ he cannot fee how any one cauld convince himfelf 
that there is a God, the firft caule of all things, without fome farther 
Oo 3 affiilance 
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afiiftance than what mere nature affords.’ This is furely faying, in 
other words, that our belief in God depends on revelation ; and that 
our faith in divine revelation depends on our belief in God ; ; that is, 
as the logicians fay, reafoning in acircle. And this, we apprehend, 
all thofe writers do, who, in “their zeal for revelation, deny the fuffi- 
ciency of reafon to difcover the firft ‘princ iples of natur al religion. 
This notion of referring every thing in religion to immediate divine 
illumination, is unqueflionably the hinge of all enthufiatm; and the 
common point, from which myitics, in all ages, whatever different 
routes they may have afterward taken, at firft fet out. Mr. ‘Turner's 
ftyle is.eafy and correct; and allowing him his data, he reafons clear- 
ly: but we cannot fee how thefe can be admitted, without overturn. 
ing all religion, natural and revealed. 

The fubjects treated in thele eflays are, The origin of our idea of 
God; The Mofaic account of the creation; The nature of religion; Mi- 
races ; A feparate fiate; and The double fenfe of prophecies. E. 


Art. 47. 4 focrt Leiter to Col. Lenox, on his Conduct towards the 
Duke of York. By an Oilicer of the Army. Svo. pp. 25. 18, 
Kearfley. 17 
The letter-writer takes great liberties with Col. L.’s chara&ter and 

conduct; and to prove, beyond all pofiibility of doubt, that he was 

totally wrong in prefuming to ca// out a prince of the blood, he abufes 

Co]. L.’s family and kindred-connexions. Such arguments are, cer- 

tainly, érrefrac able. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 48. An Addre/s to his Majeffy, on his happy Recovery: witha 
fhort Review of his Reign: Some Remarks on the Jate Proceflion 
to St. Paul’s, and the reported Voyage to Hanover; with the Cha- 
racters of a pious King, a Patriot Prince, and an imperious Miniffer. 
8vo. pp. 62. 2s. Kearfley. 1789. 

We read in acertain obfolete hiftory, that, on a certain day, when 
the fons cf God came to prefent themfelves before the Lord, Satan, 
who had been prowling about the earth with a moft malicious inten- 
cion, intruded himfeif among them: Our readers will be at no lofs to 
make the application. ‘I’be author of this pamphlet (who was afhamed 
to affix his name to ir), fearing that the cup of joy, which Providence 
had put into.our hands, might be too lufcious, was willing to dafh it 
wh wormwood and gall. 

In this addrefs we whave a few truths greatly diftorted; and num- 
berlefs falfehoods dreffed up in language calculated to fafcinate and 


miflead the minds of his Majelty’s ood fubjeécts. Br... 


Art. 4 9: An impartial Report of all the Proceedings in Parliament, 
on the late important Suhjed, of a Regency. Comprehending a 
more accurate, ample, and unbiafizd Statement than any hitherto 
publithed ; with correct Lifts of the Divifions, and the Procetts of 
the Lords: and a concife Narrative of the Circumitances attending 
his Majetfty’s Indifpofition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Boards. pp. 620; 
befide an Appendix of 48. Bew. 1789. 

The editor of this valuable collection oblerves, in his introduction, 
that he has, for obvious reafons, avoided ‘ to rifk any opinion’ on cir- 
cumilances, 
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cumftances, &c. confining himfelf to a plain and fimple narration 

of the occurrences, and as faithful a report of the parliamentary de- 

bates, on the occafion, as could be collected :’ hoping, and * confi- 
dently prefuming, that nothing of moment has been omitted.” —~ 

The judicious and impartial reader will not value this compilement 

the lefs, for rhe editor’s abftemioufnefs, in the refpect here mentioned. 

The Apprecis: contains copies of Mr. Pitt’s Letter to the Prince of 
Wales, with his Royal Highnefs’s Antwer; Extracts from the Exami- 
nation of the Phy ficians; Tranfactions at the Meeti ngsin London and 
Weitmintter; A Tid of the Addrefles; Proceedings of the Parliament 
of ireland; and other particulars. 

Art. 50. An Ovation, delivered on the Secular Anniverfary of the Re- 
wolution. By Wiiltam Sharp, Junior, Prefident of a Society de- 
voted to Pudlic Freedom, at Newport, Ifle of Wight; with an Ap- 
pendix, 8vo. pp. 31. 1S. Johnfon. 1789. 

In this ovation are many fenfible obdfervations, and fome things 
which might as well have been omitted. We here refer cto whee 
the author fays, page 13, ‘Nota , Sage {pot appears to ftain the /aowy 
ermine of the elder Georces. No illegal invafion of civil property: 
No infringement of the facred rights of private confcience, are to be 
traced in their amiable memoirs. And, though the prejent reign has 
not uniformly fhone with fuch propitious beams; we hope the clouds 
are for ever diffipated, which cbilructed its luftre.?’ We have nothing 
to object either to George the lit or Ld. They were patrons of liberry : 
the friends of mankind; and we are much indebted to their falutary 
adminiftration. Put why caita fluron George III ? Surely Mr. Sharp 
forgets thas to him we are indebted fora full and free toleration, 
and the indepeudence of our judges, which is the belt fecurity for our 
liberties 

As to the fongs in the Appendix, though we cannot fay much in 
favour of the poetry, yet we approve the fentiments. ,— 


NEGROE SLAVERY. 


Art. 51. The Speeches of William Wilberforce, Efq. &c. on the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-Trade, in the Houfe of Commons, May 12, 1789. 
Svo. pp. 32. Is. Stockdale. 

This publication contains, likewife, the fpeeches of Mefirs. Fox, 

Pitt, Gatcoigne, Grenville, Burke, Dempfter, Lord Penrhyn, &c. 

&c. to which Mr. Wilberforce’s twelve prcpofitions are added. 


Art. 52. No déclition; or, an Attempt to prove, to the Convifion 
_of every rational Britifh Subject, that the Abolition of the Britith 
Trade with Africa, for Negroes, would be a Meafure as unjuit as 
impolitic, fatal to the Interelts of this Nation, ruinous to its Sugar 
Colonies, and more or lefs pernicious in its Confequences, to every 
| Defcription of ihe People 4to. pp 51. zs. Debrett. 1789. 

To thofe who would impartially view the ful bject of negroe- 
flavery, in a commercial light, with refpeét to this country, the pre- 
fent publication will appear to be of great confequence. ‘Ine author 
feems, as far as we can pretend to judge, to have made his eftimates, 
and ftated every circumftance, with the utmoit exactnefs; and to have 
given due fanction to the whole, by a number of i impor tant extracts 
Oo 4 from 
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from the report of the Rt. Hon. Committee of Privy Council. Hig 
concluding paragraph runs thus: 

« I leave it now to every honeft and confiderate man in Great-Bri. 
tain, who is at prefent unwarped by prejudice and paflion, to put 
thefe ftubborn facts and figures which I have difplayed before him, 
in competition with all the oratory and all the merits of Mr. W—— 
and his followers, however tranfcendent they may be; and then let 
him calmly decide, not without a fair and candid examination of evi- 
dence on one fide, as well as the other, whether he recollects that 
there ever was propounded to this nation, any meafure fo rafh and 
puerile; fo enormoufly unjuft and abfurd ; fo advantageous to foreiga 
powers, particularly France; and fo hoftile and mifchievous to our 
nation and its colonies, as that of the Abolition of the Britifh Trade 
with Africa?’ | 

We cannot quit this publication without noticing fome flips of paf- 
fion in the writer; who, forgetting what is due to candour and Chriftian 
charity, has difgraced his performance by the following paragraph : 

‘ When the prefent mania abates, the public wil! judge of the fit. 
nefs of men to conduét the concern of a great, a powerful and wife 
nation, who would facrifice its moft important intereft, and rob 
fifty-eight thoufand of our fellow fubjects of the means of exiltence, 
to humour the cant of hypocrites, and the folly of proje€tors ; or to ferve 
a temporary, felfifh, political purpofe, which fooner or later will dif- 
grace al! its abettors.’ 

For a confirmation of the prophetic part of the Jaft paragraph, we 
mutt refer to time. é 


Art. §3. An Effay on the comparative Efficiency of REGULATION or 
ABOLITION, as applied to the Slave Trade. Shewing, that the 
datter only can remove the Evils to be found in that Commerce. 
By the Rev. T. Clarkfon, M.A. 8vo. pp. 82. 1s. 6d. Phillips, 
1789. | 
Thofe who are acquainted with the former writings of Mr. Clark- 

fon, re{pecting the flave trade, and with the ample extent of his know. 
lege of the fubjeét, will need no affurance from us, of his ability ta 
make good the pofition advanced in the title-page of the prefent tract. 
We have not room, nor is it any longer neceffary for us to enter 
into particulars relative to this almoft exhaufted topic. Suffice it, 
therefore, with refpect tothe prefent article, only to add our general 
opinion, that Mr C. has clearly fhewn, that no bill of regulation for 
carrying on the negroe-trade, will effectually remove the enormous 
evils, of which we have heard fo much complaint; and that a totak 
difcontinuance of that trade can alone prove efficient for the accom- 
plifhment of the great and defirable purpofe, contended for by thofe 
fiends of human liberty, who wih to fee an end of the negroe 
flavery. 

This pamphlet is full of curious information and cogent reafon- 
ing —Many repetitions of eftimates, facts, reports, and arguments 
that have been formerly adduced, are neceflarily again brought for- 
ward; but, at the fame time, it muft be obferved, that much new 
matter will be found in this elaborate and valuable performance :— 


which, therefore, deferves to be attentively perufed, and well con- 
| fidered, 
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fidered, by all who with to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
real ftate and merits of this GreaT Question oF Humanity. 


Art. 54. Confiderations on the Abolition of Slavery, and the Slave 
Trade, upon Grounds of natural, religious, and political Duty. 
8vo. pp.169. 2s. 6d. Printed at Oxford. London, Elmfley. 
1789. 

We have here one of the moft capital of our modern publications 
on the fubject. The learned and humane author warmly efpoufes 
the abolition fcheme; and among other able exertions of his great 
ability, he gives a complete refutation of Mr, Harris’s Scriptural 
Refearches. ‘This elaborate work is written in the form of a Letter to @ 
Friend, and the fignature, at the end. is * 7. Burge/s. C.C.C. 


Feb. 1789.’ 


Art. 55. Scripture the Friend of Freedom; exemplified by a Repetition 
of the Arguments offered in Defence of the Slavery, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 79: 1s. 6d. Phillips, &c. 1789. 

Another refpectable opponent of the author of the Scriptural Re- 
fearches. Yhe prefent writer being a foreigner, as well as Mr. 
Harris. apologizes for any defects of ftyle, &c. in his compofition. 
He was chiefly folicitous * to detect what he conceives to be mif- 
conftructions of {criptural paffages, artfully fabricated for the purpofe 
of giving fanction to a trade, the purfuit of which muft deeply wound 
the feelings of every true Chriftian.’ 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 56. The Right of Proteflant Diffenters to a complete Tolera- 
tion, afferted; containing an hiftorical Account of the Teft Laws, 
and fhewing the Injuftice, Inexpediency, and Folly of the Sacra- 
mental ‘eft, as now impofed, with refpect to Proteftant Diffenters; 
with an Anfwer to the Objeftion from the Act of Union with 
Scotland. By a Layman. The fecond Edition, corrected *. 8vo. 
2s. Johnfon. 

The narrative part of this piece ftates, fully, and we think, fairly, 
the hiftory of the teft laws; the argumentative part reafons glearly 
and forcibly on the injaftice and impolicy of excluding from public 
ofices a part of the community, who have given every poflible proof 
of loyalty, and are as able, and as well difpofed, to ferve their 
country in civil capacities, as the reft of their fellow-citizens. Inthe 
following paffage, the writer refutes the notion of danger to the 
church from the propofed repeal ; 

‘ The repeal of the teft laws, while it would be a relief to man 
of his Majefty’s faithful fubje&s, would in no way affect the church. 
Jt was eftablifhed long before thefe acts were made, and fo would 
continue, if they did not exift. Its do&rine, difcipline, revenues, 
and preferments, would remain exactly the fame as at prefent. Not 
one article of its doctrines, not one rule or ceremony of its difcipline, 
not one particle of its revenues, or the {mallet preferment, would 
he turned out of its prefent channel. ‘That repeal would leave them 
where they are, fully protected by ftatutes, and fenced in by canons, 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 348. 
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No legal power or privilege would be taken from the church, nor 
would any thing be introduced which couid pave the way for future 
danger. On the contrary, the friendthip of a refpettable body of 
men, rendered contented by fuch a meafure, would add to their 
fecurity; efpecially if there is the leaft colour for pretending, that the 
diffenters have it in their power to become formidable. 

‘ If queftions of late have been agitated concerning tythes, has it 
not been by the landed interelt? or if concerning ecclefiaftical courts 
or powers, has it not been in the legiflature only ? Have not the dif- 
fenters been filent as a body, except when attacked, or as mere con- 
troverlial writers on points of doctrine, and not of power or poffef- 
fions?—.\nd on the other hand, have they not fought the general 
cauie of religion againtt deifts and atheifts, and, by the confeflion of 
many dignitaries in the church (who have made the circumftance 
matter of reproach to their own inferior clergy), have they not done 
it with ‘great zeal and effect, and has not this ultimately itrenethen- 
ed the ettablifhment ?—In fhort, they have founded their chief com- 
fort in tranquillity; and manifefted every mark of fatisfaction in the 
civil and religious conftitution of their country, their own hardfhips 
excepted. —'T heir minifters have made no ill ule of the enlarged tole- 
ration Jately granted ; nor will their laymen of that now fought for. 
"The church may therefore reft affured, that the diffenters are never 
likely to attack their rights, unlefs i: fhould be indifpenfable for the 
reftoration of their own; and that the moft effectual way of difarming 
them as foes, is by making them friends.’ 

The faéts and arguments, ftated in this publication, fo decifively 
eftablith the expediency, as well as the juftice, of the repeal of the 
teft aéts, that we cannot fuppofe that it will long be in the power of 
the obfolete cry, ‘‘ The church is in danger,” to prevent it. KE. 


Art.57. Ax Addre/s to the Diffenters, on the. Subje&t of their poli- 
tical and civil Liberty, as Subjects of Great Britain. By Samuel 
Catlow, of Mansfield. 8vo. pp.19. 4d. Johnfon. 1788. 
"The fame fubject curforily treated, in a way which is rather more 

declamatory than argumentative. p? 


Art. 58. Hints fubmitted to the Jerious Attention of the Clergy, Nobi- 
lity, and Gentry, newly aflociated. By a Layman; a friend to 
the frue Principles of the Conftitution in Church and State, and 
to religious and civil Liberty. ‘The fecond Edition, revited, with 
Additicns. 8vo. 1s. White. 1789. 

The firft edition of this very refpectable tract was noticed in our 
Review for February lait, Art. 73. of the Catalogue. ‘he unknown 
author continues to urge, with zeal tempered by moderation and 
candour, the long-wifhed reviial of our Liturgy; and he has here 
made confiderable additions to his former arguments. ‘The follow- 
ing advertifement is prefixed: * The public affliction affecting all 
orders =f people (but now moft happily removed), caufed the firft 
edition of this pamphlet to be called in, when few copies had been 
fold; for fuch a publication would then have been ill-timed. As the 
alterations are confiderable in this fecond, any one poffeffed of the 
firit edition may have this in exchange, by bringing the former to 
he bockfeller.’ 

Art. 
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Art.59. 4 Hiffory of Chrift, for the Ufe of the unlearned: With 


fhort explanatory Notes, and practical Reflections. Humbly re- 
commended to Parents, and ‘i'eachers of Youth in Schools. By 
Will. Dalrymple, D.D. one of the Miniltersof Ayr. 8vo. pp.600, 
6s. Boards. Printed at Edinburgh. London, Robinfons. 1787*. 
It muft afford the pious reader great pleafure, to fee a faithful 
minifter of the gofpel, who has worn himfelf out in his Matter’s 
fervice, and might well claim the privileg se of an Emeritus miles, em- 
ploying his laft moments, as it were, in compiling an tittory of his 
Saviour’s Life and Actions, for the benefit of his hearers in parti- 
cular, and pofterity in general. It is not eafy to determine which is 
molt confpicuous, the humility and modeity, or the zeal and affec- 
tion of the author. His humility and modelty, if there were any 
imperfections in this work, would, in a great meafure, difarm criti- 
cifm. His zeal for promoting the Chriftian religion, and his affec- 
tion for the objeéts of his pattoral care, are fach as might be ex- 
pected from one who had confecrated his youth and riper years, and 
is now devotiny his old age, to the fervice of the fanctuary. The 
notes and re AeGions are fenfible and pertinent, and will be very ufe- 
ful to young ftudents in divinity, and others who have not an 
opportunity ot confulting various authors. An index is added, 
the chapters, verfes, and fections. We heartily with the good 
Doétor may live to fee this publication anfwer his warmeit withes. 
By way of appendix are added, ‘Teilimonies of early Chriftian 
writers, of Jewifh and Ei-athen writers,—and of fceptical writers. 
This is not the leaft valuable part cf the book. In compiling it, the 
author has not failed to avail himfelf of the labours of Lardner, 
Newcombe, &c. &c. Bry...- 


Art. 6o. Leffons of Moral and Religious Inftru@ion, for the Benefit 
of the Poor in general, and the Ufe of sunday Schools in parti- 
cular. i8mo. pp.74. 4d. Rivingtons. 

Thefe lefluns confit of eafy dialogues, many of which are rendered 
interefting by the introduction of natural incidents. They are, both 
in fentiment and language, well adapted to the purpofe for which 


they were written. ‘ 


Art.61. Remarks on Dr. Horfley’s Ordination Sermon: in a Letter to 
the Lord Bithop of Giouceiter. By Gilbert Wakefieid, B. A. and 
late Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. pp. 15. 
ad. Deighton, 1788. 

A very free, but, in our opinion, not entirely an ill-grounded cen- 
fure of fome of che leading fentiments of a diicourle, which has al- 


ready pafled under our notice. Deo 


Art. 62. A Letter to the Lords Spiritual of Parliament, with Anec- 
Gotes of the Characier and Vices of the prelent Clergy. 4s2mo. 
pp. 79. 1s.0d. Stockdale. 1789. 

The chief objects of cenfuxe in this pamphlet are, the fuperficial 
manner in which candidates for holy orders are examined, the in- 
equality of the proviiion made for the fupport of the clergy, and the 





* Though the date of this volume is two years old, it did not 


make its appearance in London till very lately. 
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rophanenefs and licentioufnefs which often difgrace the clerical] 
charafter. Thefe are certainly great evils, and call aloud for re- 
drefs; and the complaint does not deferve the lefs attention, be- 
caufe it is prefented with fome degree of petulance. RB. 





——— 


Lift of THANKSGIVING SERMONS continued: See our laft. 


No. VIII. Preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
before his Majeity and both Houfes of Parliament, April 23, 1789, 
being the Day appointed for a General Thankigiving. By Beilby, 
Lord Bithop of London. Publifhed by his Majefty’s Command, 
4to. pp. 24. Is. Rivingtons. 

When we confider the importance of the occafion, the grandeur 
of the audience, and the delicacy of the preacher’s fituation (the 
King, to whofe character, and late very afflicting circumftances, he 
muft neceffarily allude, being pre/ent), we mutt allow that the Bithop 
hada moft difficult tafk. He, however, acquitted himfelf with perfe& 
fuccefs. We do not recolleé& that we ever heard or perufed a fermon 
with greater fatisfaction. ‘Che difcourfe (in brief) is judicious, pious, 
rational, manly, and elegant. Can more be faid? 


IX. The Favour and ProteRion of God, an infinite Source of national 
Gratitude and Foy. _Preached in the Chapel of Gofport, April 23, 
&c. By Richard Bingham, B.A. late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 8vo. is. pp. 28. Rivingtons, &c. 

Mr. B.’s fentiments are jult, properly fuited to the occafion, and 
expreffed in eafy, flowing language ; though fome grave readers may 
poflibly think the ityle of the preacher rather too poetical. 


X. Preached in the Roman Catholic Chapel at Winchefter,—on the 
General Thankfgiving, &c. By the Rev. John Milner, M. A, 
With Notes, biftorical and explanatory, xc. 4to0. 18. Od. pp. 34. 
Robinfons, &c. 

Mr. Milner has, in this valuable difcourfe, given to the public, 
as we apprehend, a very fatisfactory vindication of the principles 
and conduct of the Koman Catholics, as good citizens, and loyal fub- 
jets. In proving this, he found himfelf unaveidably obliged to 
embark on the ‘ turbid fea of controverfy,’ as he well exprefles it; 
which having paffed, he enters ‘ on the more pleafing fubjeéi’ of * the 
particular motives of attachment,’ on the part of the Britifh Roman 
Catholics, to their prefent Sovereign. In this part of his well- 
written difcourfe, he exprefles himfe!f in the moft becoming and ani- 
mated terms, as a grateful and affectionate fubje&t of a good and 
worthy Prince. In a word [for we muft not enlarge, in this part of 
our Catalogue], we cannot but recommend this wicommon publication 
to the candid perufal of Proteftant readers of every denomination. 


XI. At Greenwich Church, by the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, D. D. 
Vicar, &c. 4to. pp. 20. 1s. Payne and Son. 

The preacher applies the doctrine of a particular Providence to 
the cafe of his Majelty’s happy recovery ; which, he obferves, ‘ was 
as inftantaneous as was his illnefs ;°—* The interpofition of a parti- 
cular Providence,’ he adds, * was univerfally felt and adored.’—The 
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Poctar’s inferences from thefe awful premifes, are fuch as well be- 
come the pious Chriftian divine. 


XII. ——— By Thomas Rofkilly, A.B. Vicar of Awlifcombe. 4to. 
p. 10. ts. Robinfons. 

After a juft affertion, that national bleflings demand the tribute of 
national gratitude, the author proceeds to make fuch proper reflec- 
tions as the occafion naturally fuggefts; concluding with fome prac- 
tical inferences, and earneft exhortations to loyalty, and every grate- 
ful return which a happy nation owes to a mild and falutary govern- 
ment. ‘The compofition is animated and corred. 


XIII. Caujfes for olbferving the late memorable Event by a public and 
national Thank/ziving, &c. 8vo. pp. 32. 1s. Payne, &c. 

We are not told where this anonymous fermon was preached, or 
whether it was preached at all. The following ‘ Addrefs to the Pub. 
lic? is prefixed * by the Editor :’ 

« The following difcourfe was partly compofed, and partly ex- 
traéted from a volume of pofthumous Sermons (but little known), by 
an unbeneficed clergyman of the Bifhop of London’s diocefe ; who, 
with a wife and five children, and debts unavoidably contra&ed, to 
the amount of one hundred pounds, has no dependence whatever, be- 
fides two curacies, in an obfcure part of the country ; the one zhirty, 
the other of tqwenty-five pounds.—The editor hopes, that the above 
will be a fefficient apology for the publication of this fermon, on the 
prefent occafion.’ 

Perhaps the fuppreflion of the author’s name was fuggefted by 
prudence, on account of fome political fentiments which it contains; 
, particularly thofe where he infifts on the imminent danger in which 
the nation was on the point of being involved (had not his Majefty 
happily and feafonably recovered) in regard to the fettlement of a 
Regency : a fubjeét, on which the author appears to be, decidedly, a 
minilterialift.. 


XIV. Preached in Halifax Church—By the Rev. Mr. Pattenfon, 
Schoolmafter at Rufhworth. 4to. 1s. pp. 16. Edwards. 

This difcourfe, like that which immediately precedes it, is partly 
political ; and perhaps it was deemed not unufeful to give it much 
of that caft, as there feems, from fome exprefons in the fermon, to 
‘have been a kind of local propriety in the admonition which is 
{trongly impreffed on its hearers, to avoid factious contentions, and 
little party divifions.—For the ret, we do not commend this per- 
formance, as an elaborate or elegant compofition. 


XV. Preached in Commemoration of his Majefty’s Reftoration to 
Health. Svo. pp.17. 13. Dilly. 

Another anonymous ‘production, the unknown author of which 
afligns his ‘ dread of cenfure,’ as his motive for concealing his name. 
Perhaps there was little occafion for this caution, as the perform- 
ance is by no means deftitute of merit,—though we do not praife it 
as a firft-rate work of its kind. If it was written by a young mini- 
fter, he will probably improve in pulpit compofition.—What deno- 
mination of hearers this difcourfe was calculated for, is not faid; but 
it feems formed on fcriptural and rational principles ; and it turns 
on good and ufeful points, fuitable to the occagon. wis 
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XVI. Preached before the Society of Proteftant Diffenters at Manf. 

field, by Samue) Catlow. 8vo. pp.1g9. 6d. Johnfon, &c, 

After a brief introductory view of public exhibitions of gratitude 
to Divine Providence for national bleflings, in all countries, Mr. 
Catlow proceeds to confider the great aud fignal occafion, which 
gave birth to his animated difcourfe, and on which depended the 
welfare of fo many millions of rational beings. Here he introduces 
much political difcuflion ; and, among other points of information, 
which, perhaps, were peculiarly acceptable and inflrudtive, to his 
congregation, he gives a brief fketch of the principles of 6ur ad- 
mirable conititution of civil government; whence he deduces the 
infinite confequence, and benefit to thefe nations, of his Majefty’s 
providential recovery, by which the continuance of fuch ineftimable 
bleflings was fo happily fecured to us.—The fermon is written in 
good language, and abounds with warm expreffions of the preacher’s 
zeal for the prefervation of our civil and religious liberties, as well 
as of his firm attachment and loyalty to the belt of fovereigns—the 
fteady aflertor and protector of thofe liberties. 


{ This Lift to be continued in our next. | 





SINGLE SERMONS, on various Occafons. 


I. ——- Occafioned by that Branch of the Britifh Commerce which 
extends to the Human Species. Preached to a Congregation of 
Proteitant Difienters in Hull, Jan. 21, 1789. By John Bearfon. 
Svo. pp. 64. 1s. Robinfons, &c. 

Written with unufual animation, great zeal, and ftrength of argu- 
ment, againft the {pecies of flavery here alluded to. Mr. Beatfon 
warmly contends for a total extermination of the Negroe trade,— 
thinking, ‘ that ferioufly to deliberate on a plan for the regulation of 
injuftice and oppreflion, feems wholly incompatible with every prin- 
ciple of honour and confcience. It is,’ he adds, * degrading to 
human nature, and fhews that the mind is warped from the ftandard 
of re€titude.’ 

For the information of thofe who have not perufed the mott confi- 
derable of the late publications relative to the general {tate of the trade, 
the methods of procuring flaves, their treatment on board the fhips, at 
the place of fale, and in the plantations, extraéts are given from the ' 
writings of Meffrs. Clarkfon, Ramfay, Newton, Abbé Raynal, &e. 
The paflages are fuch as will naturally excite horror in the minds of 
humane and generous readers. 


Il. Faith, Virtue, and Kzowlege, the peculiar Duties of the Clergy= 
Preached at the ordinary Vifitation of John Lord Bifhop of Ban- 
gor, held at St. Peter’s, Ruthin, Aug. rath, 1788. By the Rev. 
John Walters, M.A. 4to. pp. 23. 18. Rivingtons. 
A warm and well-written panegyric on the Eftablifhed Church; in 

which, however, are fome paflages relative to the Diffenters, that 


may, poffibly, excite a controverfy with them. By....-w. 
HII. On the Duty of Forgivene/s, abridged from the late Rev. R 
Needham, M. A, 2d Edition. t2mo. pp. 43. 4d. John 

fon. 1788, 
4 IV. 
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1V. 4 Sermon againft Lying. 12mo. pp.27. Johnfon. 1788. 

The latter of thefe publications is a fhort and plain difcourfe, by 
the Rev. Mr. Charlefworth, publifhed for the benefit of the poor, 
and is well adapted to anfwer the editor’s benevolent defign. Fo 
Mr. Needham’s fermon, fee Rev. vol. Ixxviil. p. 447. RZ. 


V. The Gofpel preached by the Apofiles, and efrecially St. Paul: heing 
a Difcourfe chiefly drawn from nis Writings; proving, that this 
great Apoitle held, and taughe, both particular and general Re- 
demption and Salvation. Delivered at the Chapel in Glafshoufe 
Yard, Aug. 10, 1788. By Elhanan Wincheiter. 8vo. pp. 38. 
6d. Marfom, &c. 

The text Galatians, i. 8. The Author tells us, page 11, that he 
pays no regard to human authority in matters of religion ; that he is 
a difciple of Chrift alone; that both Calvinifts and Arminians are 
fometimes miftaken: that he draws his religious opinions from the 
fountain of truth, and thefe he publifhes to the world. So far fo 
good. And if this publication tends to make profelytes to liberality 


of fentiment, the public will be benefited by it. Bn....w: 


VI. On the Principle of Vitality in Man, as deferibed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and the Difference between true and apparent Death. 
Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, March 22, 
1789, for the Benefit of the Humane Society, by Samuel Lord 
Bifhop of St. David’s. 4to. pp. 24. Is. Rivingtons, &c. 
The text Ecclefiaftes, xii. 7. ‘The learned Bifhop has taken no 

{mall pains to prove that the vital principle may remain in a man for 

fome time after all figns of the vegetable life difappear in his body: 

that what have hitherto pafled, even among phyficians, for certain 
fions of a complete death, the rigid limb, the clay-cold fkin, the 
filent pulfe, the breathlefs lip, the livid cheek, the fallen jaw, the 
pinched noftril, the fixed flaring eye, are uncertain and equivocal ; 
infemuch, that a human body under all thefe appearances of death, 
is in many inftances capable of refufcitation. This, he tells us, how- 
ever contrary to received opinions and current prejudices, is now 
abundantly confirmed by the fuccefs with which Providence hath 
bleffed the attempts of this Society for the {pace of 14 years: which 

he deems a convincing reafon for the liberal fupport of this moft im- 

portant inftitution, 

This ingenious difcourfe is well adapted to the audience before 
whom it was delivered, and which we hope will be the happy means 
of preferving many more from an untimely grave. 


VIl. Preached hefore the Governors of the Magdalen Hofpital, 
London, on Wednefday, May 28, 1788. By the Rev. George 
Henry Glaffe, M. A. Retor of Hanwell, Middlefex, &c. Printed 
for the Hof/pital 4to. 17 Pages. 1s. Robfon and Co. 

Mr. Glaffe is peculiarly happy in the choice of his text, Micah, 
vii. 8, and has fhewn good judgment and great fenfibility in treating 
avery delicate and affecting fubject. He has painted the unhappy 
female, and her brutith feducer, in jult and lively colours. His ad- 
drefs to the audience is manly and polite. The whole difcourfe does 
honour both to his head and to his heart, 
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568 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


/VIIf. Preached in the Chapel of the Afylum, on Sunday Morning, 
March 29, 1789, by the Rev. Septimus Hodfon, M.B. 8yo, 
pp. 23- 1s. Cadell. 

In an Addrefs to the Reader, Mr. Hodfon declares that he fhould 
not have publifhed this ‘ very humble compofition,’ if he had not 
been charged with plagiarifm; which charge appears to us to be 
falfe from this circumftance, viz. that if he had known it to be true, 
he would not have calléd on his accufers to have proved their accufa- 
tion. The text is Proverbs, xxii. 6. from which paflage, Mr. H. 
confiders the duty of parents in three points of view, either as it is 


taught us by sature—or as it has been conftituted by the cuffoms of 


nations— or commanded us by the rewealed will of God.—His obferva- 
tions and reflections under each of thefe heads are pertinent and in- 
genious.—The phrafe strain up a child, &c. is confidered by him as 
implying, giving him an early religious éducation—under the in- 
fluence of a pious and virtuoas examples We recommend this fen- 
fible and pathetic difcourfe, not only to parents, but to children, as 


worthy the ferious attention of both. Br.....w 


IX. The Rife, Progre/s, and Effe&s of Sunday Schools, confidered, 
Preached at Taunton, March 28, 1789. By Jofhua Toulmin, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 28. Johnfon. 

The text on which this difcourfe is founded, is 1 Kings, xviii. 44. 
which Mr. T. illuftrates by the rife and progrefs of Chriftianity,—by 
the origin and increafe of its corruptions,— by the hiftory of the Re- 
formation, and by the commencement and progrefs of religion in the 
foul ;—applying the whole to the fubject of Sunday fchools, and ex- 

refling his aftonifhment at the magnitude to which this {cheme of 
difciplining and inftructing the children of the poor has arifen. Mr, 

Toulmin pleads, in the moft forcible manner, for the fupport of this 

ious inftitution ; and concludes his excellent fermon with a pathetic 


addrefs to the benefactors, the teachers, and the children. >? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* « A Young Reader’ was charged at the Poft-office, although 

* poft paid’ was written under the addrefs. This circumitance is men- 
wioned, as it may lead toa detection of an unfaithful fervant. For 
the reft, fuffice it to fay, that we have frequently declared our with to 
- a ftop to fuch troublefome inquiries ; our time is too precious to 
e lavifhed on anonymous correfpondents, who can have no right to 
impofe fuch taxes on us. We have no leifure for the juvenile 


amufement of Que/fions and commands. 





ERRATA in our laf? Number, 


P. 385. 1. 21. for * leading chapters,’ r. the firft three chapters. 
— 418. Par. 2. line 1. dele ‘ én.’ 
— 471. Correfpondence {+t, line z. read, it will e reviewed. 







the note afteMAVir. Fynney’s name, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT. I. 

Hiftoire des Membres, &c. i. e. Hiftory of the Members of the French 
Academy, by M. p’ALEMBERT, concluded: See our laft Appen- 
dix, page 655. 

J E return with the more pleafure to this work, as we find 

the fifth and fixth volumes, which our former review of 

this publication did not include, equally amufing aod inftruétive 
with the firft four. We cannot, however, quite agree with the 
author, when, in his eloge of the 45é du Bos, he fays, that * he 
was one of thofe men of letters who had more merit than repu- 
tation.’ Indeed we are of a totally different opinion, and think 
that his fame confiderably exceeded his defert, The fubjeéts 
which he treated, were interefting, and he was one of the firft 
among the many Frenchmen who wrote and talked prettily 
and ingenioufly about the fine arts, without feeling their ef- 
fes with true tafte and enthufiafm. Who talk more fpecioufly 
and frequently about mufic than our Gallic neighbours? and 

what mufic is lefs pleafing to the reft of Europe than theirs f— 

not fo much in the compofition, the laws of harmony being 

nearly the fame every where, as in the expreffion; which is fo 
nationally and radically bad, as to fpoil and corrupt the mufic 
which they perform of every other country, and reduce it toa 
level with their own. What the 4)4é du Bos bas afferted of the 
mufic of the ancients, difcovers at once his ignorance of the fub- 
jet, and his firm reliance on the ignorance of his readers, His 
decifions concerning poetry and painting are more frequently the 
effects of arrogance than good tafte or found judgment. Voltaire 
fays, that * he had never written verfes or ufed a pencil; but he 
had read, feen, and meditated much.” He certainly was more 
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fond of difcuffion, than of the filent and attentive examination 
of works of art: and it has often been a matter of difpute in 
France, whether, in judging of productions of art, di cuffion or 
sentiment was the beft guide. M. D’ALEMBERT wilely adviles his 
countrymen to feet fir/l, and difiujs afterwards. But we have 
known: few French connoifleurs, who would not rather talk 
than liften, during the perufal of poetry, or the performance of 
mufic. 

We meet with fome admirable traits of chara&ter, eloquence, 


and benignity, in the notes to the eloge of the celebrated preacher 


Majffilion, bithop of Clermont en Auvergne: and the manner in 
which this prelate pleads the caufe of the poor of his diocefe to 
Cardinal Fleury, then minifter of ftate, is a model of elegant fim- 
plicity and pathetic fupplication, The cardinal and he were of 
different parties in the religious difputes of France at that time, 
yet they refpected and feared each other: and MMa/fillon plea- 
fantly faid, ** We are mutually afraid of each other, and we are 
both glad to find each other a coward.” When he had lent his 
chapel to fome fedtarifts, who occafioned a difturbance, he faid : 
** | opened the door to ignorance, for the fake of peace, but I 
fhould have remembered that among priefts as well as among 
common people, ignorance is much more to be feared than 
[cience.” 

Majfilon \eft his whole poffeffions to the poor, which did pro- 
perly belong to his family. Charlemagne, hearing of the death 
of a bifhop, afked how much he had lcft to the poor; and was 
told, two pounds of filver. A young prieft, who ftood by, ob- 
ferved, that it was but a finall viaticum, a fhort allowance, for fo 
Jong a voyage. ‘The prince, pleafed with the reflexion, told the 
prieft that he fhould be his fucceffor, and added, ‘* but don’t 
forget what you have faid.” 

The eloge of the Marquis de St. Aulaire, who arrived at his 
hundredth year, and at fixty became an agreeable poet, is amufing 
and full of anecdotes. And in that of the Don Quixote in be- 
nevolence and fpeculative patriotifm, the 4bbé de St. Pierre, we 
find fo many initances of a wild imagination under the guidance 
of a good heart, fo many impracticable but well-intentioned 
{chemes for the benefit of focicty, the melioration of the, govern- 
ment of his country, and the peace and happinefs of all Europe; 
that virtue feems to have been his miftrefs, his dulcinea, whom 
he is always feeking, but never finds. This worthy Abbé is fup- 
pofed to have been the firft who ventured to ufe the word Bienfat- 
fance in the French language ; and it is certain that, in order to make 
it current, he put its principle in practice on all occafions. He 
wrote againit exceflive taxation, religious intolerance, the ufe- 
lefs expence and magnificence of courts, fupported with the 
fubitance and tears of the people. He regarded arbitrary pow! 
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and its confequent evils as the certain ruin of a ftate. Thefe 
are common-place fentiments in England, but were new and 
heroic in France, at the beginning of the prefent century. He 
was the firft who faw through all the glare and {plendour of the 
court and character of Lewis the X1Vth, and the defeéts and 
vices of that prince’s principles and government. But fo long and 
conftant had been the practice of adulation to which the mem- 
bers of the French Academy were accuftomed, that they treated 
him as guilty of Academic treafon for publifhing, even after the 
deceafe of that monarch, his fentiments in a pamphlet called La 
Polyfynodie, Plurality of Councils, and expelled him from the Aca- 
demy. This good man being afked, the day before he died, 
what he thought of his approaching end, anfwered, that * it 
feemed like a journey into the country.” 

The prefident Louhter, a man of confiderable erudition, was 
eleded into the French Academy, on the condition that he 
would quit Dijon, the place of his birth and refidence, and fetile 
at Paris; to which condition. he acceded, but was unable to per-~ 
form his promife, for want of health. ‘Though remote from the 
capital, he could not remain in obfcurity, but from the variety 
and extent of his learning, he was courted and confulted by the 
literati throughout Europe: and many learned men, who had 
availed themielves of his councils, dedicated their works to him. 
* It were to be wifhed (fays M. p’ALEMBERT) that men of 
letters would prefer fuch patrons to the generality of ill-chofen 
Meczenas’s fo unworthy of that title, and whofe pride and indif- 
ference incline them to receive as a debt, the homage which 
men of genius and talents pay to them.’ 

At a time when the minifters of ftate were frequently changed 
in France, an author dedicated his book to the Brazen Horfe on 
the Pont-neuf at Paris, perfuaded that his patron would ong re- 
main in place. But the Duke de Montaufier, the governor of the 
Dauphin, would never fuffer him to read the dedications which 
were addreffed to that young prince: However, he difcovered 
him one day reading, in fecret, one of thefe epiftles; but inftead 
of taking it from him, he obliged the prince to read it aloud, and 
ftcpping him at the end of every phrafe, faid, ‘* Bewtepew fee, 
fir, that they are laughing at you with impunity? can you fin- 
cerely believe yourfelf pofleffled of all the good qualities afcribed 
to you; or can you read, without indignation, fuch grofs flat- 
tery, which they would not venture to beftow without having 
the meaneft opinion of your underftanding ?” 

* The moft noble of al] dedications (continues M, p’ALEM- 
BERT), the moft worthy perhaps of reaching pofterity, and un 
luckily the moft unknown, is that of the learned Lefevre, father 
of Azad. Dacier, addrefled to Peliffon, while be was in the Baftile, 
for having defended the unfortunate Fouguet, his benefactor. 
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Pope dedicated Parnell’s Poems to Lord Oxford in the Tower; 
but his rifque of perfecution was {mall in England, compared 
with that of Lefevre in France, where minifters are armed with 
lettres de cachet; which are a kind of mufkets charged with white 
pcwder, that have been faid to go off without making a report, 
A friend approaching the bed of the prefident Beuhier within an 
hour of his death, found him in a feemingly profound meditation, 
He made a fign that he wifhed not to be difturbed, and with dif. 
ficulty pronounced thefe words: J am watching death: fimilar 
to thofe of an ancient philofopher, who, when dying, faid he was 
watching what pafled at the moment when the foul quitted the 
body. 

Among the fubje&s propofed by the French Academy for the 
prize of eloquence, till about the middle of the prefent century, 
the chief part were religious or moral: as, the /cience of falva- 
tion; the merit and dignity of martyrdom; the puri'y of foul and ba- 
dy; and even a paraphrafe on the Ave Maria. A\\ thefe teem more 
fit fubje€ts for the pulpit than a literary fociety; but as there are 
generally many bifhops and dignified clergy in the Academy, it 
afforded them an opportunity of difplaying their abilities as 
preachers, who were unable to diftinguifh themfelves as poets, 
After thefe fubje€ts were exhaufted, and the nation feemed fur- 
feited with monotonous and infipid repetitions of common- place 
precepts of virtue and piety, the Academy propofed the pane- 
gyrics of celebrated men, who had ‘diftinguifhed themfelves 
** by pencil, compafs, fword, or pen.” The public has much 
applauded feveral of thefe difcourfes; and fubjeéts of this kind 
feem now to have entirely fuperfeded the fermons of former times: 
fome of which, however, fays M, p’ALEMBERT, merited dif- 
tinétion; but thefe were chiefly compoted by laymen; among 
whom thofe of Fontenelle and Dela Mistte were the beft. We have 
heard of fermons written by the late Dr. Johnfon for his friends, 
and there is one in the Eloge de Mingin, with which Fontenelle 
fecretly fupplied his friend Brunel, and gained him the prize. 
This difcourfe was written om the danger of certain ways to falva- 
tion which feem fure. “Vhe fubject is treated by Fontenelle with fo 
much wifdom and philofophy, and rendered fo interefting by his 
enlarged and ingenious reflzxions, that we are tempted to prefent 
our readers with an extract of fome length in Eng!ith. 

« How aftonifhing is the infinite diverfity of religious worfhip into 
which the univerfe 1s divided! Every people, by the light of nature, 
and an internal fenfe of their own weaknefs, agree in fubmiflion to 
fome fuperior Being, though they difagree in the ideas which they 
have formed of him. Every thing of which the fenfes can judge, 
or which the imagination can form, whatever is moft brilliant and 
beyond our reach, as well as whatever is moft vile, terrific, and 
noxious, has been deified by fome people or other; all has had its 
incenfe, its altars, and its victims. The variety of religious worfup 
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bas correfponded with that of the divinities. In one place, they will 
always have vifible gods reprefented by ftatues; in another, it is a 
crime to reprefent the objects of worfhip; here flows the blood of 
animals and men; there, the incenfe only {mokes; fometimes the 
angry gods are appeafed by public games and fpectacles; and fome- 
times by rigorous penance and voluntary fufferings. He who honours 
the divinities of one country abominates thofe of another; and the 
moft holy ceremonies of one people are often regarded by their 
neighbours as facriJegious. 

« There is however but one God, and miferable is that people to 
whom he is unknown !——Among fo many different religions, and 
ways to falvation which men purfue, how is the right path pointed 
out to us? Alas! that which is preferred by the inhabitants of the 
country where we happen to be born is almoft always fuppofed, with- 
out examination, to be the fafe and true road to eternal happinefs: 
every people march with equal confidence in the fteps of their coun- 
trymen. And how difficult is it to eradicate a firft opinion which 
has taken poffeffion of us in youth, undifputed by reafon, and ata 
time when t has no rival opinions to deftroy ? —O celeitial truth! why 
is thy light fo feeble, or why are men fo blind? why does univerfal 
darknefs almoft cover the earth? why do innumerable nations run to 
perdition without knowing it? can one involuntary error merit fuch 
a punifhment? We muft not pretend to fathom the abyis of eternal 
Wifdom ; it is our duty to fubmit to its decrees: God is juft, and will 
only punifh the culpable; and if our weak reafon is unable to reach 
the latent caufes, fprings, and regulations of Omnipotence, let us not 
murmur, but fubmic with humility and refignation to the ignorance 
of our nature.’ 

The Abbé Girard, author of the juftiy celebrated little book 
entitled Synonymes Francois, or definition of fynonymous words 
in the French language, has not been forgotten by M. p’ALEM- 
BERT. ‘This admirable work, fhewing the nice and almoft in- 
perceptible fhades of meaning in words of which the choice feems 
indifferent, obtained the author admiffion into the French Aca- 
demy in fpite of all the cabals and oppofition of rival philolo- 
gers, We know not of any fuch work in any other language 
ancient or modern, though it feems equally wanted in them all. 

The royal leéturer and profeffor of philofophy, Terra/fon, was 
a very fingular charaéter: abfent, fimple, totally ignorant of the 
world, with much learning, and original wit and humour. He 
made a good tranflation of Diodorus Siculus merely, he faid, to 
expofe the credulity of that author, When he fuddenly became 
very rich by the Miffiffippi fcheme, it had no effe& on his con- 
duct or philofophy,:though he faid he would not anfwer for him- 
felf beyond a million of |:vres; however, thofe who knew him 
would have been bound for him much farther. He was, how- 
ever, as fuddenly ruined by this bubble as he was enriched, 
when he wrote a friend word that he had got rid of many diffi- 
Culties in which wealth had involved him, and he fhould now 
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enjoy the comfort and convenience of living on a little. When 
people laughed at his fimplicity, he (aid: ** You are per: — 
right, and | readily fubmit to the juftice of your contempt.’ 
Madame De Laffay {aid of his pleafant fimplicity, that ** none 
but a man of wit could be fo agreeably foolifh.” His father, 
who was very religious, deftined al! his feur fons for the church, 
and, of courfe, in France, to a jife of celivacy. ‘** My father,” 
faysthe Aobé Terrasson, * by his devotion, nas accelerated the 
end of the world to the utmoft of his power.” In a fit of ab- 
fence, he went in the ftreet fo incompictely drefied, that a crowd 
foon gathered round him, to Jaugh at his ftrange appearance, 
** IT have amufed the populace (faid he) without putting them 
or myfelf to any expence.” At the latter end of his life, he to- 
tally loft his memory, and when any queftion was afked him, he 
faid, ** Inquire of Mrs. Luguet, my houle-keeper.” When the 
prielt, who confefled him in his laft iilnefs, interrogated him con- 
cerning the fins which he had committed, he could get no other 
anfwer from him than, ** 4/R Mrs, Luquet.” 

We have here, alfo, the eloge of Nivelle de la Chauffée, the 
dramatic writer, who brought into favour in France Comedies lar- 
moiantes, or comedies in which there are more fcenes of tendernefs 
and fenfibility, than of wit and humour, This elegant and 
pleafing writer, like other original authors, has had fo many 
feeble imitators in fentimental plays, that he has been often i in- 
volved in the general cenfure of that fpecies of drama. It is 
certainly a different genius from comedy, tragedy, or farce, and 
yet the characters and incidents are as much in nature, and con- 
fequently as fit for reprefentation, in their turn, as the higher 
comedy of Moliere, or tragedy of Racine. The Fafhionable Pre- 
judice, the School for Friends, and Melanide, are ttock plays in 
France, that are regarded as models in that fpecies of writing, 

and admired for purity of manners, delicacy of fentiment, and 
elegance of ftyle. In the School for Friends there is a paflage 
which is always applauded with enthufiafm. A virtuous chae 
racter in great diftrefs cries out, ‘* What can a villain fu fter 
more!” and is anfwersed by his " miftrets, who enters during his 
complaints, without being feen,—‘* Remorfe.” We have 4 
ftroke of a different kind in the advice of a coxcomb to his 
friend who complained of the difficulties which he was in, from 
the number of tradefmen to whom he was in debt—Poh, poh! 
fays he, dems /poil thefe people by paying them. This new 
f{pecies of drama was ridiculed in epigrams by rival wits, and 
thofe who preferred the old comedy; they were called City Tra- 
gedies, Weeping Comedies, and Sermons; but thofe who laughed at 
the epigrams, went eagerly to the theatre to cry at the Fafbion- 
able Prejudice, and Melanide. However, many critics tried to 
pertuade the public that it was unclaffical and vulgar to weep 
at 
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at the playhoufe for any diftrefs but that of kings and heroes; 
while more equitable and reafonable judges thought there was 
no harm in being affeéted by the diftrefs ot our adile: and that 
every kind of play was good, except the tirefome. 

In the prologue to one of De la Chauffee’s plays, he introduces 
Genius, who. afks the Public how he can poffibly pleafe them 
after fo many excellent works have made them faftidious, and fo 
many bad ones have put them out of humour? The Public, di- 
vided by good fenfe and nonfenfe, and seprefented vy different 
perfonages, neither knew what they wanted, nor what to afk, 
At length the actors quit the ftage, and Genius fays to Thalia, 
who receives the new picce, but feems embarrafled, ** Come, 
come, take it as it is—thefe are bad times.” 

The notes on the eloge of the comic poet Nericault Deftouches, 
are chiefly local, and allude to French cuftoms and French cri- 
tics. It will, however, amufe Englith readers, perhaps, to find 
that this dramatift, who had been repeatedly fuccefstul, was fo 
intoxicated by the applaufe given to his comedy of the Glorieux, 
the Vain Man, or rather the vain-glorious or haughty man, that in 
his preface to this play, after much felf-approbation, he tays: 
‘*]T am not afraid to add, that the audience, in honouring me 
with their applaufe, have done honour to themfelves.” This 
arrogance produced the following epizram: 





Deftouches thinks the portrait he has drawn in his play, 
Of a vain- -glori ious man, each beholder mutt trike ; 
But to others it feems, ’{pite of all ‘e can fay, 

That his picture is drawn, in the Preface, more like. 


M. p’ALEMBERT refers us to the fifth volume of the Ency- 
clopedie, and the fecond volume of his A4clanges de Litterature, 
for an eloge on the admirable Adonte/quieu; but he has given 
fome notes here, by which it appears that this celebrated writer, 
though he had no great reverence for poetry, did not difdain 
to try his poctical powers in a few {portive verfes, which, 
though perhaps unworthy of his great reputation as a philofo- 
phica! hiftorian and legiflator, would have difgraced few pro- 
feflional poets in France fifty years ago, We thall try to tranf- 
fufe into Englifh, his ideas of a fong on the old mythological 
plan, addrefled to the Duchefs De Mirepoix. 





After many vidt’ries, Love 
Thought in heav’n alone to reign, 
Bra\ing all the gods above, 
Trying Jove himfelf to chain. 


But with indignation fir’d, 
Gods, as well as demi- gods, 
Whom his froward hvymours tir’d, 


Chas’d him from the bleft abodes. 
Pp4 Banith’d 
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Banifh’d thus, to earth he flies, 
Full of anger, pride, and rage; 
Fixf his ftandard in your eyes, 
Thence celeftial war to wage. 

But thofe eyes benign and mild 
Such a revolution wrought, 

That he grew a harmlefs child, 
Nor of gods nor vengeance thought. 


His Temple de Gnide, after being fo long praifed and admired by 
readers of fenfibility, as the moft poetical compofition which had 
ever been written in profe, and as abounding with the moft ex- 
quifite traits of chara€ter, delicacy, and paffion, is at length dif- 
covered, by mechanical critics in France, to be written on an 
unintereiting plan, a trifling fable, overcharged with defcription, 
and containing little variety of charaéter; that the ftyle is ftu- 
died and affeéted, abounding more with wit and gallantry, than 
fentiment and imagination ; and that the work, in general, con- 
fifting only of common-place thoughts, embellifhed with happy 
ftrokes of fancy, is now only to be regarded as an ingenious trifle 
decorated with the name of a great man. As an appellation of 
ftill higher contempt, a cynical wit has called it the /pacalypfe, 
or Revelations of Gallantry. But it feems a work of warm imagi- 
nation, of which critics tusned of fifty, who are no longer ad- 
mitted inter ludere virgines, are very incompetent judges. 

M, D’ALEMBERT has enlivened his notes to his eloges, with 
accounts of the intrigues and cabals of the literati who have 
afpired at a place in the French Academy ; or who, having ob- 
tained it, wifhed to fhut the door agzinft others. The quarrels 
of men of genius entertain the public in proportion to the inge- 
nuity with which they torment each other, The duplicity of 
the Abbé Teffu, when the prefident Lamoignon was put up, in 
order to keep out the Abbé De Chaulieu, produced the following 
epigram, in which the prefident {peaks : | 

In this fad dilemma, your counci! pray lend —~ 

But are you an Academician, dear Friend? 


** To be fure (fays the Abbé), I’m plac’d in the chair”? — 
Oh, if that is the cafe, I’ve no wifh to be there. 


An excellent eloge on Fontenelle, by the late M. Duclos, has 
been candidly inferted by M. D’ALEMBERT inftead of one of his 
own. ** The death of great men,” fays M. Duclos, ** puts an end 
to the jealoufy which they had excited when living; and many 
have never enjoyed the reward due to their merit during their 
Jives; but the fuperior defert of Fontenelie foon filenced his ene- 
mies, and lified him out of the reach of injuftice.”” He often 
faid, however, that he was never fafe till after fixty; at which 
time he had been fecretary to the Academy of Sciences fifteen 


years, and had ejftablifhed a moft brilliant reputation, — 
an 
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and Racine, his fworn foes, were dead; the poet Rouffau, his 
detrator, was banifhed from the kingdom; and the poet Roi, 
another abufive fatirift and bitter enemy, was funk into con- 
tempt; fo that Fontenelle, who lived to above the age of one hun- 
dred, enjoyed above forty years of glory. 

Fontenelle’s merits were fo various, that we apply to him, fays 
his panegyrift, what he faid of Leibnitz, that to know him pro- 
perly he fhould be decompounded. He therefore clafles his ta- 
Jents in literature, fcience, and fociety. He gained a prize in 
the Academy at fourteen years of age; foon after, he produced 
the opera of Belerophon, for his uncle TZ. Corneille. After that 
he eftablifhed his reputation by works of a new kind: his Dia- 
logues of the Dead, his Hiftory of Oracles, and his Plurality of 
Worlds, were univerfally admired. Every one was aftonifhed 
at this variety of talents, which before had been thought incom- 
patible. Fontenelle introduced the light of philofophy into lite- 
raiure, which wounds the eyes of thofe whom it does not guide. 
And the amufement, eafe, and grace, with which he explained 
abftrute fubjects, feemed a profanation to thofe who only thought 
themfelves folid, becaufe they were heavy. Incapable of feeling 
hs merit, they ventured to pronounce it fuperficial at a time when 
Bayle recognized the philofopher in his early works of amufe- 
mentfand the celebrated geometrician, Varignon, declared, with 
the moft noble gratitude, how much his works had gained by 
being reviewed by Fontenelle. Dr. Prieftley did the fame, when 
his Hiftory of Eleétricity was reviewed by our late worthy bro- 
ther, Bew/ey, the philofopher of Mafingham. 

Celebrity is always attacked by fatirifts without talents; but 
for the difgrace of literature, or rather of humanity, men of merit 
fometimes degrade themfelves by jealoufy. If they did but know 
how much they augment their own fame by refpecting that of 
others, they would never liften to the dictates of envy, which 
feems to have the peculiar power of ftifling felf-love. 

What a number of reputations has Fonjenelle fecured by his 
Hiftory of the Academy of Sciences? and how many names did 
he fave from oblivion by attaching them to his own, in his aca- 
demic difcourfes ? But his writings, however high in the favour 
of the public, were not fuperior to his converfation. This is a 
rare talent, for which he was peculiarly qualified, not only by 
the variety of his knowlege, but by a peculiar ferenity of mind, 
and difpofition for tolerating the different characters and humours 
of men. Every great man, faid the Duchefs of Maine to Fou- 
tenelle, has his peculiar folly; but you have contrived to hide 
yours. Tell us honeftly what it is? In all humility, fays 
he, I am unable, madam, to inform you which of my follies 
ftands higheft in my own favour, This equanimity was by 
fome conitrued into apathy, and an utter want of feeling either 
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for perfons or things.—But men of a fuperior clafs, inftead of 
confining their inclinations within narrow and partial limits, 
fhould extend them perhaps to fociety at large: as a wile 
prince, occupied with the good of his people, fhould have no 
favourites. , 

Fontenelle was perhaps the only man who felt and confefied a 
diminution of his intelleétual powers in old age. He well knew 
how neceflary memory is to the underftanding, and confequently 
to the fupply of wit. Memory colleéts ideas, the underftanding 
arranges them, and judgment determines the propriety of their 
union. An extenfive and prompt memory is neceflary to prefent 
to our choice a number of ideas, for the mind to apply and ufe 
at pleafure. In {peaking of the lofs of his memory late in life, 
he faid, ** I am on the point of removing into another country, 
and memory is fent off before, with the heavy’ baggage.” 

He was born with a delicate conftitution, and, in his infancy, 
it was thought he could not live. But he feems to have length- 
ened life to the extent of a century, by good humour and the 
command of his paffions, more than by care and regimen, which 
are as great enemies, perhaps, to nature, as excefs. In his laft 
moments, being afked how he did? he replied, ** I only feel a 
difficulty of exiftence.”—-The eloge of moft illuftrious charac- 
ters, fays M. Duclos, is only glorious to themfelves, without be- 
ing of much ufe to pofterity; but that of Fontenelle is a leffon, 
and an example of the benefit arifing to mankind from the right 
ufe of reafon and fcience; and perhaps we may apply to him 
what he faid of his uncle the great Corneille, that ‘* he has 
only left his fecret with thofe that are able to ufe it.” 

In his eloge of De Boiffy, who commenced his career by wri- 
ting againft the principal authors of his time, M. p’ALEMBERT 
obferves that it cannot be too often repeated to young writers, 
that the happinefs of their lives depends much le{s on the fuc- 
cefs of their firft productions, than on the fubject of the works 
themfelves ; and that fatire is of all others the moft likely to be 
productive of durable mifchief. Satirifts are hated and feared 
even by their greateft admirers and abettors; and men are as 
uneafy in their fociety ds in the company of wafps and hornets. 
Gentle and beneficent fouls, who know the value of public efteem, 
felf-approbation, and focial commerce, may apply to fatire, what 
a Perfian philofopher faid of imprudent marriages: ** If the firft 
moon abounds with honey, the fecond is full of gall.” Advice 
in thefe matters is of little ufe; we only believe our own expe- 
rience. Boi/} was but too fenfible of the errors of his youth 
before he died. He had felt from the bitter effects of enmities 
wantonly made, that all the doors to fortune and favour were 
fhut againft him; and that he had no fupport even from thofe 


who cacouraged him in this infamous trade; ** for thofe who 
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gre wicked enough to fet a mad dog upon you (fays Voltaire) 
never think of feeding or curing him.” 

General fatire, when perfonal fails, is fome gratification to 
atrabilious fpirits; and M. De Soiffy, in thirty years, produced 
four comedies, in which he had an opportunity of expofing vice 
and folly without offending individuals. It would be unfair to 
cenfure a general who had fought forty battles, with having 
loft fome of them. Biify did not gain ail his battles, but he 
won more than he loft, which was fufficient to fix his dramatic 
reputation. Of all his comedies, Les dehors Trompeurs, The /pe- 
cious Man, is the beft, and ftill the moft frequently reprefented, 
The charaG@er is fo common in the world, that it is matter of 
wonder that go writer had feized it before; for what ts more 
ufual than to fee a man exhaling himfelf in vivacity, good- 
humour and pleafantry in fociety, who is gloomy, morofe, and 
tyrannical, in his own family? 

This authar was fo indigent, that he and his wife, in want of 
neceflary aliments for the fupport of life, and knowing the hu- 
miliating harfhnefs of mankind in the contempt of poverty, fhut 
themfelves up with a refolution to die of hunger rather than fub- 
ject themfelves to indignity or the bitternefs of niggardly and ill- 
humoured bounty; and this plan would certainly have been exe- 
cuted, but for fome accidental relief which enabled them to wait 
for better times. 

His early fatires being remembered, prevented Boi/y’s admiffion 
into the French Academy till he was fixty years ot age, though 
he was well entidled to that honour, by his labours and talents 
twenty years fooner. About the fame time he was appointed 
editor of the Gazette and Mercure de France; but he enjoyed thefe 
diftin@ions but a fhort period, dying at the age of fixty-four, 
when he had hardly tafted the fweets of life. He complained, 
in his laft moments, that his mifery was not fhortened by an ear 
lier death, or his felicity extended by longevity. 

In the eloge of M. De Mirabaud, the tranflator of Ta/fo and 
Ariofio into French, M. p’ALEMBERT mentions bis admiration 
of Italian literature with more candour than is ufual in France, 
where Italy has been long treated with the fame ingratitude as 
the mothers of thofe animals who forget their parent, and even 
make war againft her as foon as weaned, and when no longer in 
want of her affittance. 

The too much celebrated and impious book, called The Sy/em of 
Nature, printed for the firft time long after the death of M. De 
Mirabaud, with his name to it, is not fuppofed by M. p’ALEM- 
BERT to be of his writing. 

The longeft and moft interefting eloge in the fixth volume is 
On the celebrated Marivaux, whofe theatrical productions and 
novels were fo long the delight of every part of Europe where 
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the French language is familiar. But it feems that literary pro- 
ductions, as well as manufaCtures, are not only fubject to the 
vicifitudes of fafhion, but are rendered more or lefs durable by 
materials and texture. Some only gratify the caprice of the 
moment, fome are elegantly flight like f(ummer filks, and others 
durable and of general ufe. However captivated was the public 
with the writings of Marivaux when they firft appeared, the 
critics of France are not partial to them at prefent. In the firft 
piace, he is accufed of having been no fcholar, and from his in- 
ability to draw from the pure fountains of antiquity, is afcribed 
his ftrange manner of writing which has brought on him fuch 
frequent and juft reproaches. In anfwer to this charge, M, 
D’ALEMBERT candidly obferves, that female writers, without 
the aflittance of Latin or Greek, frequently exprefs their thoughts 
in a ftyle fo natural, eafy, and pleafing, as to fhame the mof 
proud and ponderous fcholars who have devoted the chief part of 
their lives to the ftudy of the claflics. But A/arivaux had fuch 
a contempt for imitation, that with all the learning which a re- 
gular education could have given him, he would have gloried in 
neither thinking nor writing like any other author, ancient or 
modern. ‘I would rather (fays he) be placed on the loweft 
form with original writers, than be proudly feated among the fer- 
vile herd of literary apes of the higheft clafs.” His want of 
refpect for the ancients was carried fo far as to burlefqgue Homer, 
not as Scarron did Virgil, to produce mirth, but to throw con- 
tempt on the father of poetry. ‘* We defpife what we do not 
underftand (fays Fontenelle) ; ’tis a kind of revenge.” The prin- 
cipal plan of his moft fuccefsful comedy, Les Surprifes d’ Amour, 
feems to have pervaded all his other dramas. Every charaéter 
falls in love infenfibly, and every heart is taken by furprife. No 
one knows any thing of the matter till the matrimonial moment 
arrives, fo that it may be faid of every couple which he intro- 
duces, that they love as late, and marry as foon, as poffible. The 
gradations of paflion, however, are touched in his pieces with 
great delicacy and refinement, and the heart is fometimes 
made to {peak its true language, particularly in his AZere Confi- 
dante, where a daughter, confiding the fecret of a rifing paffion 
to a fond mother, as her bofom friend, finds in the kind and 
prudent advice of this wile and affectionate parent, all the com- 
fort and encouragement which her timidity and fituation required. 
But the fubtilty of his fentiments and the peculiarity of his lan- 
guage muft frequently be unintelligible to the generality of an 
audience; who do not go to the play in order to examine the 
fibres of the human heart with a microfcope, but to fee its {prings 
and movements laid fo open, that they may be viewed without 


trouble. The unnatural and affected ftyle of his comedies has 
been 
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been ftill more feverely cenfured than the plan; he is not only 
accufed of coining new words and quaint phrafes, but of putting 
this jargon into the mouth of all his characters, indifcriminately, 
from the clown to the marquis. But, fays M. p’ALEMBERT, 
jit was the language which he had fo long fpoken himfelf, in con- 
verfation, that he imagined it to be natural. He never exprefled 
the moft common idea in the ufual: colloquial language, but 
turned and twifted it into novelty and fingularity by new words 
or a new arrangement. 

His novels of Le Pay/an parvenu, and Marianne, which are better 
known in England than his comedies, are allowed by the critics of 
his own country to be more interefting and natural than his plays, 
and to contain not only a greater variety of character and incident, 
but a more extenfive and accurate delineation of the manners of the 
world. Marianne is the moft interefting, and The fortunate Pea 
fant the moft mafterly performance; but in both, the defcriptions 
are fo minute, and reflexions fo long, as to exhauft the reader’s 
patience. He has been faid to know the bye-ways to the heart 
becter than the high road. But he is in a!] things uncommon ; 
and neither his defeéts nor his beauties refembdle thofe of any 
other writer. M. p’ALEMBERT fuppofes that the Englifh are 
very partial to Le Spectateur Francois, of Marivaux, becaufe it 
was written on an Englifh plan, and becaufe we are unable to 
judge of his affectation of fty!e and defe&ts of language; but the 
French SpeGator is fo far from being highly favoured in our 
country, that we are rather inclined to believe many of our rea- 
ders will now fee the title for the firft time. 

Though his ideas were metaphylical, and though his language 
was ftudied and affected, he was fuch an enemy to affeation in 
others, that having fallen in love with a young perfon whom 
he wifhed to marry, and on going into her room one day un- 
perceived, and finding her ftudying looks and prattifing graces 
in a glafs, he inftantly quitted her, and never again renewed his 
addrefles. 

Marivaux was as whimfical and capricious in his manners 
and condu&, as in his writings. He was naturally indolent, 
and only worked by fits and ftarts, which accounts for his 
leaving both his novels unfinifhed. He was amufed with a new 
purfuit, but if ever it was interrupted, he never could prevail on 
himfelf to renew the chafe. But with all his fingularities, he 
had many good qualities, at the head of which, and in its pros 
per place, was charity. He has been known to deny himfelf com- 
forts, and almoft neceflaries, the moft fincere {pecies of bene- 
volence, to affift the wretched. In the ftreets he was never proof 
againtt a plaintive voice. But being folicited by a healthy-looking 
young man, he afked him the ufual queftion which idle people 
afk idle beggars: why don’t you work? Ah, Sir, fays the young 
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man, if you did but know how lazy Iam, you would pity me! and 
accordingly Adarivaux, touched with the hunefty of the con- 
feffion, had not the power of retufing to contribute to the con- 
tinuance of the be zgar’s lazinefs, During a long and fevere 
Ulnefs, Fontencile, testing that he would fuffer from indigence 
as well as diteafe, and knowing that he was a kind of man to 
fuffer in tilence, carried him 100 Louis d’or, and begged him 
to accept them; AZarivaux took the money with tears in his 
eyes, but immediarely returned it, faying: ‘* I have a due fenfe 
of your friendfhip,and of the touching proof which you have given 
me of it. I! fhall return it as I ought, and as you deferve; 
I look on this 100 Louis as aétua!ly received and expended, 
and reftore them with gratitude.” He died in 1763, at 79 years 
old. He had been married to an amiable and worthy perfon, 
and was long inconfolable for her lofs. He was, long after, 
fufficiently fortunate to find another objedt of attachment; 
which, without a lively paffion, contributed to the peace and 
comfort of his latter years. Without female fociety it has been 
truly faid, that the beginnings of our lives would be helph({s, 
the middle without pleafure, and the end without comfort. 
M. D’ dlembert terminates this eloge with a reflexion that does 
honour to the female fex, and to his own feelings. ‘* We are 
in a particular manner (f{ays he) in-want of the fociety of a 
gentle and amiable woman, when the paffions are fubfided, to 
participate our cares, calm or alleviate our fufferings, and enable 
us to fupport our infirmities. Happy is the man poficfled of 
fuch a friend! and more happy {till if he can preferve her, and 
efcane the misfortune of a furvival.” 

In the eloge on the 4bbé d’Olivet, we meet with but few cir- 
cumftances, which can be very interefting to Englifh readers, 
The Abbé feems to have devoted the chief part of his life to the 
ftudy and tranflation of Cicero, as fome have done to Homer, 
and others to Plato, His Treatife on French Profody, and his 
Grammatical Remarks on Racine, are works much efteemed in 
France. In the notes on this eloge, we have a kind of epitaph 
on a girl who died of the green-ficknefs, by de Maucroix, a 
fiiend of the good La Fontaine; who, though a man of great 
learning, amufed himfelt fometimes in writing little copies of 
verfes in the ftyle of his friend, in which, fays M. d@’ dlembert, he 
fucceeded tolerably well for a deep fcholar, a prieft, and a canon 
of Reims: . 
: The nymph for whom our tears we fhed, 
Alas! was number’d with the dead 

Before the years had twenty. 

Poor girl! of life to be debarr’d 
By fuch a fickne/s fure was hard 
For which we’ve doctors plenty ! 
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The Abbé Trublet, the friend, admirer, and almoft adorer of 
Fontenelle and la Matte, feems to have been fo much their vo- 
tary during the laft years of his life, as to think, write, and 
fpeak, unwillingly, on any other fubjeéts. He kept a conftant 
regifter of their private opinions and bon stots. The effays of the 
Abbé Trublet, though he was neither gifted with the elegance 
of Ja Bruyere, nor with the penetration of de la Rochefoucault, 
contain much good fenfe and knowlege of bocks and men, 
And the prefident AM/onte/quieu feems to have appreciated them 
very accurately, when he faid the Abbe’s was a good book of 
its kind, of the fecond clafs. His belief in the doétrines of Fonte- 
nelle and la Motte was fo implicit, and his zeal fo ardent, that 
he feemed to court the martyrdom of ridicule in defence of them. 
He had the misfortune to diflike the poetry of his country, and 
had not only the courage and imprudence to fay that he thought 
it in general monotonous, but that he was unable to read even 
the Henriade of Voltaire without yawning. This drew on him 
the vengeance of the French Virgil, as his countrymen often call 
him, which was exprefled with fuch wit and humour in a fhort 
poem: called Le Pauvre Diable, that a!moft every line is become 
proverbial. His difference, however, with Voltaire, ended in 
amore agreeable manner than moft literary quarrels: when the 
Abbé, after much cabal and oppofition,* was elected into the 


. French Academy, he fent Voltaire a copy of his inauguration 


difcourfe, defiring to be honoured with his friendfhip. Voltaire, 
as ealily reconciled as offended, anfwered his letter with thanks 
and expreflions of regret for what had pafled. He confefled that 


- his effays were not mere compilations, as he called them in a 


peevifh fit, but contained both ufeful and agreeable refiexions. 
He pleafantly promifed the Abté to forget their former differe 
ence, never to difturb him in future, and kept his word. 

The writings of the amiable and agreeable M/oncrif are not 
fufficiently known in our country to render his eloge interefting 
to the generality of our readers. His dramas, though fuccefl- 
ful when they firft appeared, are but feldom reprefented at prefent; 
and his charming book intithed E/fays on the neceffity and on the 
means of pleafing, though abounding with reafon, good tafte, and 
excellent maxims, feems to have been lefs admired in France 
than it deferves; but fafhionable people, fays M. a’ Alembert, 
fuppofing themfelves better judges of the fubject than the author, 
and men of letters unwilling to be taught by their equal, mu- 
tually agreed to decry the work. ‘The author, however, had 
teafun to imagine. that from his own conftant with to pleafe, 
in which he had long enjoyed the happinefs of. fucceeding in the 
different focieties in which he lived, and from his knowlege of 
the world, and the paffions and foibles of mankind, he could 


give co others thofe leflons which he had himfelf io long praftifed, 
None 
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None of this pleafing writer’s produ€tions was fo univerfally ad. 
mired as his poem de Titon & de ’ Aurore, or The ufelefs Renova- 
tion of Youth, in which the fable is related with all the charms of 
poetry which delicacy and fenfibility could infpire. The goddefs, 
in tears at the fhort duration of the fecond youth which her fup- 
plications had obtained for Tythonus, again arrived at fourfcore, 
is accofted by her lover in fentiments fomewhat fimilar to the 
following : 

I’ve feen the glowing joys of youth retire 

And feel, without regret, extinét their fire. 

Each blifsful day which {till remembrance warms 

Was fpent at leait in fweet Aurora’s arms. 

Reftore, ye gods, my youthful pow’rs once more, 

I’d forfeit them, and haften to fourfcore. 

Thus fond Tythonus with impaflion’d rage 

Impetuous rufh’d from youth to hoary age. 

How hard the prudence which the gods require ! 

How hard, in pleafing, to conftrain defire ? 

Deny, ye pow’rs, the mutual blifs to fhare, 

And youth no longer would be worth our care. 


We fhall now take a final leave of this agreeable work; whence 
our extracts and remarks have been of an unufual length; not 


it, will, in fome meafure, be communicated to our readers. Ty 


without hopes that the pleafure which we have had in examinin 
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T muft be acknowleged, that no people, at firft view, appear | 


to a foreigner to greater difadvantage, than the Englifh, In 
moft countries of Europe, the diftin@ion between the higher and 
lower ranks of fociety is more vifible: for in them, the prevalence 
of the French language and manners, among the former clafs, 
and the obfequioufnefs of te latter, conceal, for a time, the de- 
fedis of their character; and a ftranger immediately finds him- 
felf at home, becaufe he difcerns nothing in his new acquaint- 


ance that militates again{t the cuftoms and opinions in which — 


he has been educated. But, in England, the peculiar manners 
and cuftoms of focial life, the variety and originality of cha- 
raéter which are to be found in ali ranks, the political notiors of 
the people, their referve, and too often their rudenefs to thole 
whofe accent betrays them to be foreigners, are fo oppofite to 
what he has feen in his own country, that it requires a confider- 
able length of time to conquer his averfion to many of the cir- 
cumftances around him, and to familiar intercourfe with perfons 


of every clafs, in order to difcriminate the fpirit of the —s 
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It is natural to fuppofe that a traveller of rank fhould be lefs 
converfant with the middling and lower clafles, than with thofe 
in what is called high Ji’e; but thefe are not in general (for 
many exceptions muft be allowed) either the beft {pecimens, or 
the moft faithful reprefentatives of the national charaéter. Ia 
many of thefe, an imperfect adoption of the manners, and, we 
are forry to add, too clofe an imitation of the morals of Paris, 
have obliterated fome of the beft qualities of the Englifh cha 
racter, and fubftituted in their ftead, an heterogeneous mixture 
of foreign and domeftic follies. Nothing, but a want of oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the people at large, could 
have Iced the author of this publication to confider interefted 
marriages, adultery, and divorce, as vices of general prevalence 
in England: they are indeed too common, but are chiefly 
confined to the great, and to thofe who, living within the {phere 
of their example, are corrupted by it. In jaftice to our amiable 
countrywomen, we cannot help obferving that inftances of difin- 
terelted love, conjugal affeCtion, fidelity, and happinefs, are at 
Jeaft as numerous in Great Britain, as in any nation of Europes 
perhaps much more numerous than in moft countries. Our wo- 
men may indeed appear lefs lively and Icfs converfible in mixed 
companies, than the French ladies; and hence they may be lefs 
agreeable to ftrangers; but this referve is often the effeét, not 
of want of talents, but of a modeft delicacy of fentiment, which 
enhances their real worth. With refped& to the fafhionable ftyle 
of their education, and their extravagant fondneis for crefs, we 
cannot defend them from this author’s juft cenfure. His res 
marks on our cookery, and the manners of the table, are what 
may be expected from a foreigner ; who can no more be fuppofed to 
relifh the plain fare of England, than an untravelled Englith- 
man can be pleafed with being fet down to made difhes, obliged 
to fwallow his wine, during his meal, without fo much as faying 
“¢ here’s to you,” and deprived of the focial enjoyment of his 
botile after the cloth is removed, We muft however do our 
traveller the juflice to fay, that his obfervations, in general, are 
fuch, as fhew a difpofition to view things in the molt favourable 
light, and are not Jefs honourable to his own liberality of fenti- 
ment than to the national charaéter which he defcribes. 

Under the modett title of this work, we have, indeed, found, 
and have perufed, with fingular pleafure, one of the moft ele- 
gant, pleating, Jtimeraries, that we have met with for many 
nm It is the account of an excurfion which the author, with 
his lady, made through the principal places in the Britifh 
iflands; and it exhibits evident marks of his being a man of 
tafte, obfervation, knowlege, and virtue. . 

The firft part relates to England ;' and is divided into three 
chapters, in which he treats of the country, the inhabitants, and 
Arp. Rev. vol. LXXx,. Qq the 
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the government. His defcriptions, particularly thofe of the 
beauties of nature, in our ifles, are highly animated and pic- 
turefque; and they are exprefled in an elegant fimplicity of 
flyle, that does equal honour to his judgment and his tafte. 

The fecond chapter is devoted to the people;—a fubject, of 
which an accurate difcuffion is a tafk peculiarly difficult to be 
fulfilled by a foreigner. Of this the Author is aware, and 
therefore modeftly calls his differtation, a tketch. It is, how- 
ever, in the main, candid and judicious ; and, inftead of won- 
dering that he fhould have advanced a few things, in which our 
national education and ideas may induce us to differ from him, 
we have reafon to admire the ftock of information which he has 
accumulated during fo fhort a refidence in our country, and the 
excellent ufe which he has made of his acquirements. 

The third chapter treats of our government. Here wecannot } 
help apprehending that political ideas, imbibed under a very dif- 
ferent conftitution, have prevented the author from entering into 
the fpirit of that of England, and from properly eftimating its 
value. There are, we confefs, a great number of things in our 
Jaws, which need reformation ; and many abufes in the adminiftra- 
tion of government, which ought to be redrefled. Thefe faults im- 
mediately ftrike the attention of a ftranger, and his aftonifhment 
does not always leave him at liberty to refle&t how difficult it is in 
any country (except under an abfolute monarch) to alter laws and 
ufages, however abfurd, that have long been eftablifhed ; or to 
abolifh abufes, which, though contrary to the letter as well as 
the fpirit of the laws, the governors themfelves find it their in- 
tereft to encourage. 

. The author feems to think it an imperfection in our govern- 
ment, that the miniftry is more oftenfibly a€tive than the King. 
Ochers have thought this a very wife arrangement, by which 
the refponfibility of government is fecured, without any perfonal |} 
or dire&t cenfure of the monarch; who, according to a funda- 
mental maxim of our conftitution, can do no wrong.—But, to 
common apprehenfions, this maxim wants explanation. | 
- We do not wonder that our traveller fhould be difpleafed at 
the diforder and corruption which take place at the election of 
members of parliament. Bur it fhould be remembered, that this 
is contrary, in many refpects, to the letter of the law, as well as 
to the fpirit of the conftitution; and might eafily be abolifhed, | 
did not al) adminiftrations, in their turn, find it their intereft to 
promote it. We cannot, therefore, acquiefce with this author, 
when he fays that, what remains of democracy in the Englt/b con- 
litution does not tend to recommend this form of government; 
though we grant that it needs much reformation, efpecially with 
refpeét to the inequality of reprefentation; which is the confe- 
quence of the changes that have taken place in the value of pro- 
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perty, of the decline of fome towns, and the rife of others. 
Though we are noenthufiafts in favour of an entirely democra- 
tic government, we cannot conceive that a people can be faid to 
be free, without a conftitution that partakes of this form. Civil 
liberty may, indeed, exift without political freedom; but, in 
this cafe, it depends entirely on the accidental good qualities of 
the governors; and, however fhamefully it may be violated, the 
people have no conftitutional mode of obtaining redrefs, nor any 
means of reftraining the tyranny of their governors, except fuch 
as tend to the fubverfion of all order, and the total ruin of the 
community. That this is not the cafe in England, muft be 
afcribed to the Houfe of Commons, or democratic part of the 
government, which, with all its defeéts, is ftill the grand bul- 
wark of our liberties, and one of the moft refpe@table legiflative 
bodies in the world, 

The author’s obfervations on many of our penal Jaws are per- 
fectly juft; in fome of them the punifhment bears no proportion 
to the crime, and moft of them ftand in need of revifal. His 
account of the {tate of our prifons is not more fevere, than might 
be expected from a humane and virtuous man. He is juttly 
offended at the want of folemnity in our manner of adminiftering 
an oath, and difgufted by the witticifms and levity of fome of 
our pleaders, which are calculated only to confound the pri- 
foner and the witnefles, and to excite indecent laughter in the 
audience, All this is a fair obje& of cenfure; but we beg leave 
to obferve, that, in capital caufes, greater ferioufnefs generally 
prevails; and the judges are careful feverely to reprehend any 
levity of behaviour that might, in the leaft, affect the prifoner, 
to whom their demeanour in court is humane and encouraging. 
But, in what he fays of our mode of trial, and in his compa- 
rifon of it with that of the Dutch courts of juftice, we appre- 
hend his judgment was rather biafled by his difapprobation of the 
above-mentioned abufes, which prevented his feeing the advan- 
taze of the trial by jury.—At leaft we ¢annot difcern the fu- 
periority of the mode of trial adopted in Holland, in either of 
the points adduced by the author. He obferves that the con- 
feffion of the prifoner tends much to the fatisfaction of the 
judges. This would indeed be true, were the confeffion free 
and voluntary; but, as the accafed perfon knows that he can- 
not be put to death unlefs he acknowleges his crime, there is 
little reafon to fuppofe that he will dothis. What fatisfaction, 
then, can a humane judge derive from a confeffion, which he 
extorts either by threatening, or by actually inflicting tortures, 
at the bare idea of which, the heart is chilied with horror, and 
of the inefficacy of which to difcover truth, there are many in- 
{tances on record in every country where it has been ufed, 
With regard to his fufpjcions of the incompetency of our juries, 
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we may obferve that, from the nature of the evidence required 
to convict a prifoner, there is little danger that twelve jurymen 
of common fenfe and integrity, acting under the public eye, 
fhould be precipitate in their verdict ; efpecially with the affift- 
ance which an Englifh jury receives from the judge, who is 
always, not merely a graduate in law, but a man of eminence 
and experience in the profeffion. But perhaps our traveller 
was not informed of a circumflance which greatly obviates 
his objection, viz. that previous to the trial, the accufation 
muft be examined and prefented by a grand jury, compofed 
of men, not lefs qualified for their office, than the /cheepens, or 
judges of moft of the cities of the United Provinces; in whom 
a learned education, or aknowlege of Jaw, are not confidered as 
eflential requifites. 

It is but reafonable to fuppofe that every man will judge im- 
partiaily, where his interefts, paffions, and prejudices are not 
concerned ; and, even where they are, every gocd man will, as 
far as poffible, refufe to liften to their fuggeftions ; but it would 
be highly prefumptuous to affert, that every judge is a good 
man, and fuperior to all indirect influence of this kind, by 
which even worthy charaGers may be fometimes biafled, with- 
out perceiving it themfelves. Againft all fufpicion of this, 
which, however groundlefs, muft increafe the terrors of the ac- 
cufed, the Englith law has wifely provided, by giving hima 
right to except againft any of thofe on whofe verdict his life de- 
pends: that this challenge is feldom made, is no argument 
againft either the value of the privilege, or the excellence of 
thofe laws by which it is eftablifhed. In Holland, a prifoner’s 
confidence muft be built entirely on his good opinion of thofe 
who happen to be in office as judges; for he feels himfelf com- 
pletely in their power, and the privacy of their proceedings, in 
criminal caufes, appears at leaft to exclude every other kind of 
fecurity. They are indeed generally his fellow-citizens; but 
this very circumftance, though, in fome cafes, it may infpire 
hope, may, in other inftances, give occafion to the moft dif- 
trefling apprehenfions; for how greatly muft his confidence be 
weakened, if he fhould have reafon to think that his interefts 
interfere with thofe of one or more of his judges, or that he has 
ever inturred their refentment, or that his political fentiments 
are known to be oppofite to theirs? Tohefe are all cafes, which 
may be confidered as probable ; and we believe that even this 
writer, bad he, in the late melancholy circumftances of his own 
country, been falfely accufed of a crime againft the ftate, would 
have felt the full value of the privilege which he now holds fo 
cheap; and would have deemed his fortune, life, and reputation, 
much more fafe in a public trial, by a jury conftituted in a man- 
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fitorial proceedings of fome, even of thofe tribunals, the legal 
authority of which he could not deny. But we need not have 
recourfe to an imaginary cafe; the memorable trial of Cornelius 
de Witt is an inftance in point, which confirms all that we 
have offered on the fubje&. 

By thefe obfervations, we mean not to caft any invidious re- 
flections on the courts of criminal judicature in the United 
Provinces; which we fhould not have mentioned, had not the 
author introduced them in a comparative view. We are per- 
fuaded that thefe courts proceed with great caution in cafes 
where life is concerned ; and that, in all doubtful points, they 
incline rather to lenity than feverity. This opinion is con- 
firmed by feveral faéts ; and is further ftrengthened by the pre- 
fumption, that, where capital executions feldom happen, the 
feelings of the man are not liable to be obtunded by the pro~ 
fefional habits of the judge. But all this is toreign to our pur- 
pofe, which is to fhew, in anfwer to an obfervation of this 
writer, that in England, the public mode of trial by jury, and 
the privilege of excepting againft thofe who might poffinly be 
prejudiced, againft him, gives the accufed party, not merely an 
apparent, but a real fecurity for the impartiality of the court in 
bis particular cafe, which he cannot obtain in any other country : 
that this fecurity mult, in every inftance, tend to relieve the 
mind, and that circumftances may happen in every country, in 
which it may be of vatt importance; for as Funius, in one of 
his letters, has obferved, **«/aws are intended not to truff to what 
men WILL do; but to guard againfi what they MAY do.” 

We meet with anotner pafl.ge, of which we cannot avoid 
taking notice; becaufe, though from the tenor of the work, we 
are perfuaded that fuch was not the author’s intention, it may, 
by perfons of lefs candour, be interpreced 2s a reproach tu our 
courts of judicature; and it is what they by no means delerve, 
He tells bis readers, that, motwith/landing all ihe pretended exe 
cellence of our judicial proceedings, there is perhaps no country in 
Europe, where fo many, fentenced to death, perfil, even on the brink 
of eternity, in declaring themfelves innocent of the crime for which they 
are condemned ; though, at the fame time, they acknowlege that they de- 
ferve death on account of others which they have committed; or where 
fo many exclaim againft the perjury of two or more witneffes as gusity 
of their blood. We do not diipute the fact; bur it thouid ve 
obferved, that, in no other country, are fo many perfons re~ 
prieved and pardoned after condemnation; any circumftance, 
that can extenuate their crime, or which can (uggeft the leaft 
doubt that the verdict of the court may polhbly have been 
erroneous, renders thefe unhappy wretches tne odjects of royal 
mercy; the flighteft hope of this is eagerly indulged by the mi- 
ferable convicts, and ceafes not but with life: this, together 
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with the liberty which they have of addreffing the fpe€tators of 
their fad fate, will, in moft cafes, account for the fact, without 
any fuppofition of an unjuit or precipitate condemnation. In 
Jenity and tendernefs, where life is concerned, no courts of judi- 
cature can exceed thofe in Enzland; in which every doubtful 
point of law is referred to the mature deliberation of the judges, 
who are to meet and con{ult on ic; and in which a prifoner 
cannot be convidted, except on fuch clear and pofitive evidence, 
as, in Holland, would be deemed fufficient to juitify the appli- 
eation of the torture; in confequence of which, not the inno-~ 
cence, but the hardinefs of the prifoner might poffibl y preferve 
a life rendered ufelefs to fociety, and miferable to himfelf, by 
fufferings for which no compenfation can be made, 

Had this been a work of lefs merit, we fhould have been lefs 
particular in animadverting on thefe paflages; but in the pub- 
lication before us, which, in other ie{pects, exhibits fo many 
marks of candour and judgment, they become of greater im- 
portance. With concern we obferve, that they have been cited 
by the French journalifts with an air of exultation in being able 
to produce the fuffrage of a man of fenie, in favour of their 
prejudices ; and there are but too many in every country, who, 
under the pretence of promoting focial order, are real enemies 
to the rights of mankind; and who would therefore wifh to 
perfuade them, that liberty is an empty name, aid ‘hat the beft 
privileges of almoft the only peopie that er}: y ic is Kurope, are 
mere chimera. 

Scotland and Ireland take up the two remaining chapters of 
this entertaining work, which cuntairs {9 much ufeful informa- 
tion, that we wifh it were tranflatccd into fome language more 
generally underflood than the Durer ; and we have formed fo 
good an opinion of the authors cendour, as to hope that our 
remarks, fhould they fall into his hands, may induce him to make 
further enquiries ; and, in this cafe, to redtiry thole mifcon- 
ceptions into which a ftranger is fo liable to be Jed from partial 
information, and the fallacy of which, the fhortne(s of his ftay 
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familiar and common to our fight. But, ftill, a book of travels, 
however beaten the path, may be, ina high degree, inftruGtive 
and entertaining: for though a writer, in defcribing the general 
face of nature, can differ little from thofe who have gone before 
him; yet will it be very different when, with fuperior talents, 
he comes to {peak of her paragon, Man—the Proteus, Man,— 
who puts on one fhape to-day, and another to-morrow, juft as 
bis intereft or his inclination may prompt. Now from the 
writer who watches this Proteus carefully; who marks, 
amid his many changes, the predominancy of any fingle affec- 
tion, the ruling paffion, in fhort, by which his charaéter is to be 
finally determined ; who next inquires into the feveral qualities 
and difpofitions of a particular people; and who ultimately lays 
before us a comparative ftatement of the virtues and vices both of 
individuals and of nations at large:—from fuch a writer, a con- 
fiderable portion of inftruction and amufement may be derived. 
But this, indeed, requires not only great penetration, but even 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the people defcribed ; 
and for this, the modern traveller is not very frequently fitted, 
whatever his opportunities may have been. 

The author of the volumes before us, though not to be 
ranked in the firft clafs of philofophical travellers, is yet, we 
think, entitled to a piace in the fecond. His obfervations, it is 
true, are not, at all times, equally important; but this is occa- 
fioned b. the nature of his work, which aims at a particular 
account of the people with whom he refided, and which fome- 
times neceffarily defcends to a defcription of trifling and un- 
interefting fcenes. 

M. D’ArRcHENHOLZ fets out with a laboured encomium on 
the conftitution of England; yet, like the greater part of his 
countrymen (the Germans), he views it with far too partial an 
eye. It might be imagined, from a perufal of his book, in 
which our virtue is particularly infifted on, that Plato’s famed 
republic was realized among us: though it is an undoubted 
truth, that our government inclines much more to ab/lute mo- 
narchy than to republicanifm, as feveral writers of acknowleged 
excellence have fhewn. Liberty, that ** goddefs heavenly bright,” 
as Addifon ftyles her,: appears to be the deity which he adores; 
but, like many politicians who have preceded him, he makes 
not the proper diftin€tion between civil and political liberty, 
Civil liberty we enjoy in an eminent degree; but political 
liberty is ill fecured to us, and is indeed, in all events, of very 
uncertain tenure, in the prefent frame of our conftitution. 
When the executive power in any fort operates on that of the 
legiflative, there is no longer any real political liberty; and that 
fuch is the fact, that its influence is really great, every Englifh- 
man will, we prefume, on due confideration acknowlege. It 
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is certain we can only preferve to ourfelves the former, by a 
{trict and unabating attention to the /atter; and yet no effectual 
provifion has hitherto been made againft the encroachments of 
the crown; which, however flowly and imperceptibly (generally 
f{peaking), is obferved by many to be undermining the fabric of 
our ftate-eftablifhment ;—that boafted fabric, raifed by our an- 
ceftors with fo much care! In a word, political liberty can no 
way be maintained, but by keeping the legiflative and executive 
parts of government wholly difting&. They are now fo in ap- 
pearance: and we are forry to fay it, in appearance only. But it 
will very poffibly be afked, Whether we do not at prefent enjoy 
the moft perfect and pofitive freedom? Undoubtedly, we do. 
But then it fhould be remarked, that we derive it principally 
from moral caufes: for if inquired into, it will be found that 
our liverties, as far as they depended on a parliament, are really 
annihilated—in other words, that they are politically dead. We 
can no longer talk of the ** over-balance of property” among 
the independent members of the lower houfe; and of the ftand 
which, in fuch a cafe, it might confequently make againft the 
exertions of arbitrary power. Reformation in the reprefentative 
body, it is true, bas frequently been fpoken of within the walls 
of St.Stephen’s; but we are fully perfuaded, that fuch reforma- 
tion muft begin with the people. The idea of a Houfe of Com- 
mons purifying and defecating itfelf is, at this time, abandoned 
by every thinking and intelligent man. 

After expatiating in general terms on the fubjeét of our 
© excellent confti:ution,’ M. D’A. proceeds toa particular con- 
fideration of our feveral privileges and immunities, namely, the 
liberty of the prefs; the habeas corpus ad? ; the public tribunals; the trial 
by jury; parliamentary representation ; the right of petitioning, &c. 
The liberty of the prefs is ftyled by him, as it has been by many 
others, the palladium or bulwark of Britifh freedom, But he 
attributes a potency to it which it does not poflefs. He avers, 
that the indignation of the people againft a ftateiman, when pro- 
claimed by the public prints, will affuredly difcomfit him, and 
deftroy his meafures: for that he is unable, however greatly 
fupported in parliament, to bear up, for any length of time, 
againft the cenfure of the public voice. This affertion is 
founded in miftake, as we have too recently and too fatally ex- 
perienced, The keeneft philippics, indeed, have never yet 
criven a well-intrenched minifter from his poft. Laifons les dire 
fourvu quils nous laiffent faire, {aid Cardinal Mazarin: and 
many an Englith premier has, no doubt, frequently faid or 
thought the fame. We think it rather extraordinary, that M. 
D’ARCHENHOLZ fhould be fo greatly deceived in fuch a matter; 
but what furprifes us {till more is, co find a writer, who, on 
many occalions, difplays a found and accurate judgment, holding 
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yp to public view, as the teft and criterion of Britith liberty, 
the conduét of a London rabble, who fome few years ago at 
tacked an unpopular minifter in his carriage, drageing him 
from it, and threatening him with the fate of De Wirt. Ie 
furprifes us, we fay, to find a writer like the prefent, vindicating 
and extol nz fo terrible an a& of violence, and thus inconfi- 
deraiely contounding Jicentioufne/s with genuine freedom. An ene 
thufiaft in the caule of liberty, he feems to be not a little vain 
of that which his countrymen at this time have to boaft; bue 
let him remember, that the freedom of which he fpeaks, is only 
admitted by courte/y; and that it is in the power of the princes, 
their rulers, tu cramp and fetter it whenever they pleafe. His 
remarks on the other, the before-mentioned rights of the Britith 
fubject, are juft and pertinent; but as they differ not from the 
comments and oblervations fo frequently found in our volumes 
of hiftory and juriiprudence, it is unneceffary to enlarge on 
them bere. 

The chara@er which M. D’ArcHENHOLZz has given of our 
countrymen, is highly encomiaftic, indeed! In his opinion, 
they inherit the combined virtues of Greece and Rome. They 
are in pofleffion of every excellence that the philofopher and the 
port, in their clofets, might imagine for the benefit of mankind, 
But, ftill, he not unfrequently fpeaks at random. He afferts, 
for inftance, that our nobility are by far the moft enlightened in 
Europe: that learning and fcience, in England, are fecure of 
pariicular nocice, and particular reward: in a word, that the 
pecpic, who are known among us by the name of THE GREAT, 
familia 1ze them(elves, as he exprefles it, with genius, bearing it 
always with pleafure in their train. How flattering and agree. 
able isthe piéture! But, alas! how very unlike to truth. Lovers 
and encouragers of fcience! And fhall men, who are princi- 
pally diftinguifhed by their vices and follies, be heid up as the 
Mezcenafes and Pollios of the age? Shall we fondly give to 
birth and fortune the praifes which can belong only to the vir- 
tuous and the good—to the elegant and cultivated mind? Some 
few, indeed, may be found in the clafs of nobility, who are 
teally the favourers and patrons of merit: but our author is 
rematking on the predominant and general character; we there- 
fore reply to him in general terme;—and fince from the ex- 
ample, we prefume, of a fmail number of individuals, he feems 
to believe that our people of fafhion are univerfally fuch as he 
has reprefented them, we can only, with real concern, aflure 
him that he is totally wrong. They are, without the imalleft 
queftion, the Jaft to whom the man of abilities would look up 
for proteCtion and fupport. 3 

With refpect to national pride, the great characteriltic of the 
Englith, from which they teally feem to think themfelves, as 
the 
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the Nabob of Arcot in the moment of adulation was pleafed to 
ftyle them, @ nation of Kings; and which has acquired them 
among their neighbours the diftinctive appellation of Jes fers in- 
fulaires; with refpect to this infirmity, we fay, and which ine 
volves in it a contempt of others, our author thinks it by no 
means reprehenfible in the proportion chat many have done; but 
confiders it as the effect ci the conftitution of the country, 
which places its members above the reach of any other power 
than that of the law. 

To be in pofleffion of any particular advantage, and yet to fhew 
not a proper fenfe of it, is undoubtedly a mark of weaknefs; but 
then to evince a difdain of others, becaufe they may not be 
in an equally fortunate fituation with ourfelves, is fcarcely lefs 
fo. Our love of our country is highly commendable. ‘The principle 
cannot be too warmly or too paflionately cherifhed. It will be 
our protection in the day of danger; in the day when the 
fpotlers fhall be let leofe among us, and when the giant AUTHORITY, 
free and unfettered, fhall be feen in our ftreets and public places, 
alarming us by his mighty ftrides! But this our patriotifm, as 
we have already faid, impli¢s not a fcornfulnefs and contempt 
of the furrounding ftates: which would be illiberal and unmanly 
in the extreme. 

After fome general remarks on the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce of England, M. D’ARCHENHOLz proceeds to a de- 
fcription of London and its environs, interfperfed with occafional 
reflections on the manners and cuftoms of the people, their 
feveral amufements, and particular employments. This part of 
the performance affords not, to the Englifh reader, any thing 
new ; and the obfervations, as we have already declared, are not, 
on every occafion, fufficiently important. We find this writer 
at one time in the ball-room of the court, and at another time 
in a cellar at St. Giles’s: but even in the /atter, perhaps, a real 
philofopher might employ his thoughts and obfervations with 
fome fuccefs. But enough of England. We muft now direct 
our attention to a different clime. 

In the contemplation of blooming Italy, we naturally feel the 
glow of fatisfaction and delight; but we muft, at the fame time, 
acknowlege, that this fatistaction is not in the fame proportion 
with that which we have formerly experienced. But this may 
be partly occafioned by fatiety; for had we not before been 
glutted with the fruits of the ‘* garden of the world,” as it is 
fometimes ftyled, we might perhaps, at the prefent hour, have 
gathered its feveral productions with an eager hand. 

M. D’ArcHENHOLz has in this, as in the former part of his 
work, given a particular defcription of the country, and of its 
inhabitants. Our readers will fearcely expect us, bowever, to 
enter into a detail of the pictures, buildings, and — . 
talys 
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July, any more than of the ftate of letters and of arts: the 
whole is fufficiently known. 

With regard to the manners and principles of the people, as 
they {pring from the conftitution of the fevera! ftates of which 
this country is compofed, they are neceflarily much diverfified ; 
and this is very pointedly adverted to in the prefent performance. 
‘National characters, or the qualities of a people at large 
(fays this writer ), depend entirely on their form of government; 
for it is an abfoluce truth, that men conftantly receive from the 
fovereign whatever impreffions he may think proper to give 
them. Hence the great diffimilarity which we difcover between 
the inhabitants of Venice, Florence, Naples, and Rome, who 
may not improperly be ftyled neighbours, but who are fepa- 
rately governed by their own particular laws.’ We acknow- 
lee the force of this pofition refpecting government, as far as 
it depends on an eftablifhed and regular mode of rule, in contra- 
diftinétion to that which has contended for the influence of 
climate on the manners of the people: but we cannot fubfcribe to 
the opinion with all the latitude whith this author has given to 
is [he fentiment appears to be flavifh (inafmuch as it makes 
not any ftipulation for the virtue of the prince), and is fo unlike 
to any thing which prefented itfelf in the former part of the 
work, that we think it muft have fallen from the writer through 
inadvertency. Rut perhaps he does not mean to {peak of thefe 
impreflions as a neceffary confequence, but rather that mankind 
are too apt, in all events, to receive and retainthem. In fucha 
cafe, ne whole is tufficiently coniftent. 

The pi€ture which this gentleman has drawn of the modern 
ltalian, will, by many, be declared a daub. He confiders him as the 
moft wretched and molt defpicable of human beings. Wretched, 
by reafon of the government under which he lives*; and 
defpicable from his want of virtue, and from the utter ftupidity 
(lignorance craffé) which uniformly marks his chara@er. But 
the colouring, in the latter particular, is not in ftri& cen- 
formity with truth. Italy, even at the prefent day, can boaft of 
fome truly ingenious men. M. D’ARCHENHOLZ, however, is 
fo greatly enamoured of Englith polity and Englifh manners, 
that he ‘eems unable to view any other nation with a tolerable 
degree of complacency. We muft at the fame time remark, 
that the accompanying obfervations on a ftate of vaflalage, 
are fuch as do him honour. On the whole, the prefent pere 
formance may be ranked among the ufeful and the agreeable in 
its clafs; although its partialities are frequently fo great, that it 
Was impoffible for us to pafs them unnoticed. 


——— 





* We mean to offer a few obfervations on this fubje& in our 
account of a volume now before us, intitled, Te Lemporal Govern- 
ment of the Pope's State. 
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Arr. IV. 


C, F. E. Hammares Reif, &c. i.e. Travels in the Year 1783, 
through Upper Silefia, and Part of Poland, to the Ruffian Army 
in the Ukraine. By C. F, E. Hammarn, Lieutenant of En- 
gineers in the Pruffian Service. 8vo. Gotha. 1787. 


M HAMMARD’s defign in undertaking this journey, was 
a 


e ‘o Jearn the art of war under the General Romanzow 
dunaifkoy: and, if the volume now given fhould be favour. 
ably received, he propofes to publifh two more; the one con- 
taining an account of the march of the Imperial army through 
Ruffia, the other defcribing its route through Moldavia 
and Walachia. He appears to be an attentive and intelligent 
obferver; and his volume contains many interefting particulars 
concerning the inhabitants, policy, cultivation, produce, and 
commerce of the countries through which he patled. 

Upper Silefia does not, by M. HamMMarp’s account, ap- 
pear to have derived any great advantages from its being fubje& 
to the King of Pruffia, with whom, when he took pofleffion of 
the country, the nobles ftipulated for the prefervation of their 
privileges. Hence the peafants are in a moft abject fhate of fla- 
very; which, though fumewhat foftened by the attentions of 
the fovereign and the equity of the ftates, cannot, fays our 
author, be entirely abolifhed, without ruining the nobles, by 
depriving them of hands for labour. How far this reafoning is 
jut or valid, we fhall not, at prefent, examine. It is however 
certain, that before liberty can be a real bleffing, either to 
themfelves or to the community, they ought to be a little 
humanifed by inftru@tion ; and to be, in fome degree, reformed 
from the habits of idlenefs and drunkennefs, to which they are 
here faid to be exceflively addicted. The Prince of Anhale 
Coethen was at confiderable expence to provide for the inftruc- 
tion, health, fubfiftence, and domeftic comfort of his vaflals in 
the feigniory of Plefle; but thele benevolent attentions made 
no other impreffion on them, than to occafion an infurreétion 
in 1781. ‘To fend their children to the fchools eftablifhed for 
them, they confidered as a hardfhip, which, under a variety of 
frivolous pretences, they contrived to elude; and they fpent, in 
idlenefs and intemperance, thofe days which were allowed them 
‘ to labour for their own fubfifence. M. HAMMARD is of opi- 
nion, that if their clergy were le!s fuperftitious, and more care- 
ful to inftrué them in the principles and praétice of religion; if 
divine fervice were performed in their own language, inftead of in 
Latin, and if good (chools were eftablifhed, they might gradually 
be civilized and improved. 

- Though Upper Silefia is lefs fertile than the Lower, it 1s 


neverthelefs well cultivated, and produees what would be fuffi- 
. cient, 
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sient, not only to fupply the inhabitants, but alfo to permit a. 
confiderable exportation of grain; but the diftilleries, which, 
though they enrich the nobles, ruin the people, confume a great 
part of it. This bufinefs was at one time carried on by the 
ews, who acquired large fortunes by it; for, no fooner was the 
corn fown, than they claimed the crop in return for the money 
which they had advanced; but, in 1781, thefe uiurious bar- 
ains were abolifhed by an order from the King. 

The fouthern part of Poland, through which M. Ham- 
MARD’s route lay, exhibits a moft wretched fcene of defolation 
and poverty, the fad confequences of civil diflenfion, and of 
foreign and domeftic oppreflion. The cities, if they deferve 
this appellation, ferve only to vary the form of mifery: many 
of them are encumbered with ruins, and remarkable for the in- 
dizence of their inhabitants, who are chiefly Jews. Even in 


Lublin, which, when compared with the reft, is in a flourifh- 


ing ftate, and diftinguifhed by its trade and manufactures, the 
freets are narrow and gloomy ; of the houfes, only the ground 
floor is habitable, while the upper ftories are nodding to their fal], 
and threaten the deftruction of the paflenger. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a more pleafing profpect occurs, when the traveller enters 
the domains of a nobleman, who has fenfe enough to perceive 
that, by ameliorating the condition of his vaflals, he, in fact, 
promotes his own interefts, 

What M. HAMMARD fays of the Polifh nobility, appears to 
be juit and candid. After obferving that pride forms the bafis 
of their character, and is the fource of many ridiculous preju- 
dices, as well as of much vice and folly, he allows that it alfo 
produces and fofters many good qualities, particularly courage, 
magnanimity, generofity, and bofpitality; the latter is common 
tothe Poles of every rank, and may be found in the cottage as 
well as in the palace. 

Ot the Polifh ladies, our traveller fpeaks highly; and ine 
forms us, that, in general, their natural attractions are ime 
proved by an excellent education, which renders their company 
very agreeable. ‘They apply themfelves, from their infancy, to 
the fludy of foreign languages, and few affairs of any im- 
portance are tranfacted, in which they are not concerned: they 
have much more felf-command and penetration than their 
countrymen; and many a foreign minifter has found his political 
fagacity foiled by their management. 

As the traveiler enters Volhinia, the fcene improves; the 
Country is fertile and well cultivated; the inhabitants, though 
Rill flaves, are le(s degenerate than their neighbours, and feem 
to poflefs a {pirit and abilities fuperior to their condition. One 
of the largeft cities of Volhinia, is Dubno, belonging to Prince 
Michael Lubomiriky. Itis a place of confiderable commerce, 

and 
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and during the fair, which is held in the month of January, jg 
fuppofed to contain from twenty-five to thirty thoufand perfons, 
as it is the refurt of traders from Turkey, Germany, and Swit. 
zerland; the little fhops which the Prince has ereéted in the 
market-place, for thofe who frequent the fair, are neat and con- 
venient; and there is a theatre built in the modern ftyle, which, 
at this feafon, is occupied by a company of Polith ators. 

In Podolia, we are to'd, the venereal difeafe prevails to fo 
great a depree, that whole villages are infected by it, ’ This, 
fays M. HAMMARD, the inhabitants afcribe to the Ruffians, to 
whom they attribute all their calamities, without reflecting that 
the French, who were there with the confederates, may alfo have 
contributed to its propagation. It is aflerted, that many of the 
Ruffian officers look upon a flight touch of it, to be the bef 
prefervative againft the plague. 

The cities in the Ukraine are poor and ill-built, except Nie- 
merow and Czudnow, in which the people are employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, in the making of glafs and earthen ware, 
and in the bleaching of wax: Mihilow and Berdiezow are allo 
enriched by the fairs held in them, and the commerce which the 
latter encourage. The foil is remarkably fertile, but ill culti- 
vated; becaufe the {pirit and induftry of the peafants are de- 
prefled by flavery, The Coffacs, however, who inhabit the 
borders of the Ukraine, are more free, and retain fome traces 
of that liberty, which, till the reign of Sigifmond III. they en- 
joyed as a democratic itate under the protection of Poland. In 
war, they are bold, but cruel, neither giving nor taking quarter, 
and knowing no medium between death and vi€tory. They 
have a remarkable talent of imitating any model of workman- 
fhip that is given them, and, with proper inftruction, might 
eafily be made to excel in arts and manufactures. 

The Zaporoguian Coffacs inhabit one of the moft pleafant 
and fertile diftricts of the Ukraine, and preferve a kind of de- 
mocratic government under an eleCtive chief, who is ftyled At- 
taman, or Hztman, and who refides at Setfcha; bur, fince 
their laft invafion of Poland, their number is greatly dimi- 
nifhed, and the court of Ruflia feems refolved to extirpate them. 

This invafion happened in the year 1770, when they pene- 
trated as far as Volhinia. Gouda, their chief, had been in the 
fervice of the Waywode, Count Potocki, but, conceiving him- 
felf injured, he determined on revenge. For this purpofe, he 
went over to the Zaporoguians, whom he inftigated to take up 
arms in favour of the Ukraine Coffacs. No fooner had the 
Rufian army retired into quarters, than he attacked the territory 
of the Waywode; and, in the di&riét of Braxlaw, put to the {word 
all who were not of his party. “Thofe, in the adjacent country, 
who had time to efcape, fled to Human, a {mall town in the 
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neighbourhood ; in which above eleven thoufand perfons had 
taken refuge, when this blood-thirfty favage appeared before 
their gates, and fummoned them to furrender. Here, defpair 
would have induced them to defend themfelves to the laft extre- 
mity; but their commander, intimidated by the threats, and 
deluded by the promiles of Gouda, entered into a capitulation, 
and opened the gates, on condition that the lives and properties 
of the befieged fhould remain inviolate. Yet no fooner had 
this faithlefs victor got pofltffion of the town, than he ordered 
the commander to be flayed alive, his wife and children to be 
murdered, with circumftances of barbarity too fhocking to ree 
jate; and all the inhabitants to be maflacred, without diftinGion 
of age or fex. To fatiate his own cruelty, he commanded all 
the children, under five years.of age, to be brought to him in 
the balcony of the town-houfe, where he flaughtered above 
eight hundred of thefe innocent victims with his own hands. 
Similar enormities were committed by his adherents wherever 
they came; and that part of the Ukraine which lies between 
the Niefter and the Bog, was the fcene of every kind of defola- 
tion that fire and fword, under the direlion of the moft un- 
relenting and wanton inhumanity, can inflict. At length 
Gouda became the victim of his own vanity: while he was 
attempting the fiege of Dulczin, a Ruffian officer, who com- 
wmanded a {mall party detached by Marfhal Romanzow, per- 
fuaded him that the Emprefs of Ruffia, informed of the glorious 
uccefs of his arms, wifhed to make an alliance with him; and, 
with this view, had ordered the detachment to join him. Gouda 
fell into the fnare; and the officer, under pretence of concerting 
a plan of operation, led him into an embufcade of the Poles, 
where he and eight thoufand of his followers were furprifed 
and made prifoners. ‘They were ail publicly condemned and 
executed. 

Some of the nobles of the Ukraine have, at length, per- 
ceived the wifdom and «ood policy of encouraging manufac- 
tures and trade, for which the country is advantageoufly fituated, 
On this fubje&t M. HamMARD’s details are ample and intereft- 


ing to thofe who wifh for information of a commercial nature. Sow. 
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ART. V. 

Henrnici AnpertTi SCHULTENS—Oratio de Ingenio Arabum, &c. 
i.e. An Oration on the Character and Genius of the Arabians. 
By Henry ALBERT SCHULTENS, Profeffor of the Oriental Lan- 
guages in Leyden; delivered on his refigning the ReCtorhhip of that 
Univerfity. 4to. pp.35. Leyden. 1788. 

N this judicious and elegant piece of criticl{m, the orator’s 

& defign is, to recommend that branch of {cience in which he 

is fo defervedly eminent; and in which it is his province to 
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inftruét his hearers. He introduces his fubject by an applica. 
tion of the maxim of Horace; 

Eft modus in rebus, funt certi denique fines, 

uos ultra citraque nequit confifiere rectum. 

And he obferves, that the little attention generally paid to 
the ftudy of Arabic, may, in a great meafure, be afcribed to the 
violation of this wife maxim, by thofe who are enthufiattic 
admirers of that language, and the works extant in it, as well as 
by thofe who, by affecting to treat both with contempt, endea- 
vour .v excufe their own want of application. The arguments 
of the latter clafs are by no means formidable, as it is ealy to re- 
fute that calumny, which has its fource in ignorance and in- 
dolence ; but it is difficult to recommend the object of exagge- 
sated praife to the attention of the unprejudiced and impartial 
enquirer. 

in forming an eftimate of the literary works of any people, it 
is proper to attend to the influence of their national charaCler 
and manners on their ftudies and purfuits. This, the Profeffor 
thinks, has been too much neglected, and therefore he propofes 
to confider, in this point of view, the Arabs who lived before 
the Mahometan Aira; in order to fhew the conformity of their 
national character to that kind of knowlege which was then 
cultivated among them. 

But, though the exigencies and purfuits of a people are de- 
termined by their national charaCer, yet this has alfo its caufes, 
on which it depends for its various modifications and degrees of 
activity: thefe caufes are either natural, as bodily conffitution, 
climate, or age; or political, as form of government, language, 
education, manners, religion, and commerce with other nations. 
The Profeflur has briefly, but judicioufly, examined the in- 
fluence of each of thefe circumftance in forming the charadter. 
of the Arabs, which, he concludes, is exa&tly conformable to the 
divine prediction concerning Ifhmael, in Genefis, xvi. 12. and 
admirably illuftrated by the fublime defeription of the Onager, 
or wild afs, in Job, xxxix. 5. Such, to this day, is the charac- 


ter of the roving Arabs, who conftitute the moft confiderable - 


‘part of the nation. Their hiftory abounds with inftances of 
‘@alted virtues, and of atrocious crimes, ‘They are remarkable 
for their hofpitality, generofity, and inviolable fidclity; but 
thefe, as well as their capacity, cruelty, and love of revenge, 
are the confequence of their national manners and mode of lite. 
Their virtues therefore are not the fruit of philofophical cul- 
ture, but the fpontaneous produce of nature; but with refpea 
to promptitude and magnanimity, they infpire a vigour of exer- 
tion, which more refined manners feldom confer, Irrefolution 
fuits not the difpofition of an Arab. He never hefitates long, 
whether he fhal] perform a kind office to a friend, or fhed the 
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blood of an enemy. If an cpportunity offers of doing both, it 
renders him completely fatisfied ; but, if the gratification of his 
revenge happens to come into competition with an act of gene- 
rofity, he will inftantly give the preference to the latter, and 
derive a pride from the confcioufnefs of having done his duty. 
To exemplify this, the Profeffor relates the following ftory: 

Haffan, the Scenite, hofpitably received into his tent, [bra- 
him, a chief of a neighbouring diftri€ét, who, driven from his 
country, was obliged to feek fhelter in the defert. After fome 
days {pent in cheerful feftivity, the ftranger, wifhing to depart, 
requefted his hoft to accompany him a part of his way. The 
Jatter confented; but, while preparations were made for the 
journey, he examined his lance with peculiar attention, and his 
eyes glowed with anger and revenge, as he eagerly fharpened 
his fword. ‘** Thou feemeft,” faid Ibrahim, ** to thirft for 
blood. Who is thine enemy? He fhall be mine.”—** That 
tyrant, Ibrahim,” anfwered Haflan, ** who fhed my father’s 
blood. His power has long fcreened him from my revenge; but 
now he is a wandering exile, I will not reft till I have found 
him.”—§* Thou haft found him!” was the reply; ** I am the 
wretch who killed thy father: behold in me the object of thy 
vengeance !”——** Thou, Ibrahim? by Alla and his prophet !— 
But, thou art my gueft! I had fet apart this money to provide 
for thy journey. Take it while thou mayeft, and go thy 
way. 

From a people thus circumftanced, the Profeffor obferves, no 
great proficiency in arts or {cience could be expected; and when, 
in later ages, under the dominion of the Caliphs, they were 
excited, by honours and rewards, to fuch ftudies, the native fire 
of their genius, though it could not be entirely extinguifhed, 
was damped by the influence of tyranny, fuperftition, and Juxury. 
Hence, though the prefent, with refpect to learning and learned 
men, might be ftyled the golden age; yet the diftinguifhing 
and characteriftic merit of the Arabs muft be confined within 
thofe periods, in which their genius was the.untaught but 
vigorous offspring of nature. 

In the remaining part of this oration, M. Scnuntrens 
briefly infifts on the peculiar fitnefs of their language for poetical 
€xpreflion, on their natural turn for eloquence, and paffion for 
poetry; together with the circumftances by which thefe qualities 
were cherifhed, and the objects by which they were excited ; 
but, as his ideas on ‘thefe fubjects are coincident with thofe of 
the beft modern writers, among whom we may mention Sir 
William Jones and M. Herder, we fhall here close this article, 
by acknowleging the entertainment which we have received 
from perufing the work. Sow 
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Art. VI. 

Lettre de M@. Vax Marvum @ Monf. le Chevalier Marstr10 Layw- 
DRIANI, &c. i.e. Letter from Docror Van Marum to the 
Chevalier Marsir1o LanpRianti, containing a Defcription of 
Eleétrical Rubbers of a new Conilruction. 4to. 8 Pages. Haar. 
lem. 1789. 

Otwithftanding the many improvements made, within a few 

years patt, in the conftructien of ele Ctrica] machines, much 
remains to be done, in oider to bring them to that degree of per- 
fection, of which we may fuppofe them capable. For refearches 
of this nature, Dr. VAN Marunt is advantageovfly circum- 
ftanced, from his having the dircét.on of the largeft and moft 
powerful apparatus hitherto known *. In performing experi- 
ments with this machine, he found that the effect of it, when 
ftrongly excited, was confiderably diminifhed by the return of 
the electric fluid to the anterior part of the rubber, This in- 
convenience was before noticed, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, voi. LxI1I. by Dr. Nooth, who there gives fome direc- 
tions for its removal. See Review, vol. Li. page 223. On 
thefe hints, Dr. Van Marum has improved ; and, after a great 
number of trials, has conftruéted rubbers which are free from 
this fau't, and which, therefore, produce a much greater efle& 
than the fort commonly ufed. 

In the defcription of his rubbers, the Door is exceedingly 
minute; but, without a plate, it is impoffible to give our readers 
any other than a very general idea of their conftruction. The 
pair, here defcribed, were made for a machine with a glafs plate 
thirty-two inches in diameter, and are ten inches long: the 
furface in contact with the glafs, is of oiled filk, which, about 
an inch from its pofterior edge, is covered with a thin fmooth 
coating of amalgama: this is made to pre/s equally in all its 
points on the glafs, by a parallelopiped of wood, formed as exact 
and fmooth as poflible, which the Doétor calls a Prefer, and 
which is covered, on the furface toward the rubber, with the 
thickeft filk velvet that can be procured. The preflers are con- 
nected, by means of a hinge in the middle of the back of each, 
with a pair of ftrong fprings, which, at their oppofite ends, are 
each joined by another hinge, to a brafs plate, and thus regulated 
by a fingle fcrew, placed between this and ihe circumference of 
the glafs plate. The oiled filk is cut nearly fquare, about twelve 
inches each way; and its amalgamized part is faftened to a brafs 
plate on the polterior edge of the prefler, but fomewhat longer 
than this; and into its further end, is fixed, at right angles with 
it, a rod of the fame metal, on which the infulating part of the 
filk is extended parallel to the furface of the excited glafs, fo 





* See Review, vol. Ixxiii. p. 551- 
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as to adhere clofély to it, without being rumpled by the rotation 
of the machine, 

In thefe rubbers, it is of importance that the oiled filk be very 
fmooth, and free from all irregularities of furface, which not only 
impede the equal friction of the amalgama againft the glafs, but 
alfo prevent the infulating part from adhering fo clofely to the 
excited furface, as is neceflary to hinder the eletric fluid from 
returning to the rubber; the filk which the Doctor ules, is made 
at Leipzic. 

Ot like importance is it, that the coating of amalgama, laid 
on the exciting part of the filk, be very thin and fmooth; on 
its anterior part, its thicknefs fhould gradually diminifh fo as 
that its edge may be f{carcely perceptible. Dr. Van Maru 
ules the amalgama recommended by Baron Kienmayer of Vien- 
na, which is preferable to any hitherto known: it confifts of one 
part of purified zinc, one of tin, and two of mercury. The 
zinc and tin are melted in an iron ladle, and the mercury added 
to them, as foon as they are taken off the fire: the mixture 
muft be ftirred with an iron fpatula, and, when cold, reduced to 
avery fine powder, in a glafs or marble mortar. Some varnifh 
being laid on the filk, this powder is fprinkled on it, by means 
of a fine fieve; and, when dry, that which adheres is polifhed 
by rubbing it with a fteel burnifher; after which a drop of {weet 
oil is Jaid on its furface. 

The Doctor compared the effe&t of his new rubbers with that 
produced by the common fort, by examining the number of re- 
volutions which his machine required, with each kind, to charge 
ajar, containing a fquare foot of coated glafs, to a certain height, 
determined by Lane’s eleCtrometer; the balls of which were, in 
thefe experiments, fixed at half an inch diftance. This, with a 
pair of his old rubbers, was effected in feven or eight revolutions ; 
and, with thofe here defcribed, in one revolution and an half; 
with thefe alfo, the jar difcharged itfelf, on the ball of the elec- 
trometer, ten times in fixteen revolutions, to eff & which, with 
a pair of the common rubbers, above eighty were required. A 
battery of fifieen fquare feet of coated glafs was charged, fo as 
to explode {pontaneoufly in fixteen revolutions, with the new 
rubbers; and the Doctor found, by his papers, that, in frofty 
weather, with Teyler’s grand machine, which has four pair of 
common rubbers, he did the fame in eleven revolutions; and the 
degree of the charge, in both experiments, being determined by 
the fame electrometer, was exactly the fame. 

Dr. Van Marum acknowleges that his rubbers are much 
more expenfive than the common fort, and require greater care 
in their application and ufe; that the ftrong preffure ¢f the rub- 
bers, and the clofe adherence : the oiled filk to the glafs, render 
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it laborious to turn the machine; but this, he fays, is a flight 
inconvenience to thofe who can employ a workman or fervant 
for this purpofe: for this reafon, he does not recommend them 
to thofe who perform experiments merely for amufement; and 
obferves, that thofe philofophers, who do not chufe to be at the 
expence and trouble of imitating the whole of his invention, 
may yet improve their apparatus, by adopting fuch parts of it as 
they think proper. But, light as the Doctor makes this incon- 
venience, we apprehend that, when he applies his rubbers to 
Teyler’s grand machine, which already requires four men to 
work it, he may find it more confiderable than he feems to 
think; for, if a fingle pair of thefe rubbers renders it laborious 
to turn a glafs plate of thirty-two inches, is it not to be feared, 
that the force neceflary to turn two plates, of twice this diameter, 
with two, if not four pair of rubbers, will be too great, not for 
the number of his attendants, but for the machine itfelf, which 
does not feem calculated to refift fuch violent efforts? The in- 
vention, however, is very ingenious, and, though the above- 
mentioned circumftance fhould be an impediment to the appli- 
cation of the ufual number of rubbers to large plates of glafs, 
and prevent it from becoming of general ufe, it may yet prove 
of confiderable utility, by fuggefting other expedients, to thofe 
electricians, who, though by no means deficient in zeal for phi- 
Jofophical refearches, have not the advantage of pofleffing an ap- 
paratus on fo large a fcale as that which the Doétor ufes, 

From an article inferted by Dr. VAN Maru, ina Dutch 
literary gazette, publifhed May the 1sth, it appears that Mr. 
Joun Curusertson, of Amfterdam, who was entirely igno- 
rant of the Doétor’s defigns and operations, had alfo made fome 
effays toward the improvement of electrical rubbers ; and though, 
from the necefliry avocations of his bulinefs, he bas not yet been 
able to bring them to that degree of perfection which he had 
hoped to attain, he has fo far fucceeded, as to render them greatly 
fuperior to thofe commonly ufed. Dr. VAN Marvum informs 
the public that, by a comparative trial of a pair of Mr. Cutu- 
BERTSON’S rubbers, with a pair of his own, he found that their 
exciting power was to that of his, as feven to feventeen, and 
thus at leaft double the power of the common fort. He candidly 
recommends Mr, CurHgertson’s rubbers, as more fimple and 
commodious for general ufe, than his own, which, as above 
deicribed, are calculated folely for charging coated glafs, and not 
for experiments, in which only the fpark is required: in this 
‘ cafe, the rubber ought to be no more than eight, inftead of ten 
inches tong; becauie the latter come fo near to the abforbing 
points of the prime conductor, that, when no coated glafs is 
connected with it, the electric fluid wil: efcape, through thele, 
to ihe rubbers. 
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For the interefts of fcience, we hope thefe gentlemen will 
unite in their refearches, as Mr. CuTHBERTSON’s philofophical 
knowlege, and, more efpecially, his ingenuity as an artift, may 
be of fervice toward rendering the Doétor’s ingenious contrivance 
more fimple and elegant in its conftréction, and more commo- 
dious in its ule,—See more concerning this ingenious artifi, Review, 


vol. Ixxiii. p. 54, : te vol. Ixxvil. p. 558. Sow. 


Art. VIL. 

Notices et Extraits des Manufcrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, Sc. i. e. 
An Account of, and Extraéts from, the Manufcripts in the Library 
of the King of France; read at a Committee of the Royal Aca- 
demy of In{criptions and Belles Lettres. 4to. About 700 Pages. 
Paris. 1787. 

HE vaft colle&ion of manufcripts in the Jearned languages, 

which form the principal ornament of the library of the 
king of France, has been, hitherto, an object rather of often- 
tation than of utility. Inthe year 1785, the minifters of Lewis 

XVI. determined to render that great repofitory of learning a 

public benefit, not merely to the men of letters in France, but 

to the curious in all countries, by encouraging the work now 

before us; which is of a nature far more extentive and more im- 

portant, than the catalogue of the fame manufcripts formerly 

publifhed. 

The prefent volume gives not merely the titles of, but ex- 
tracts and tranflations from, and fometimes the whole of thofe 
manu(cripts, which feem capable of affording inftrudtion or en- 
tertainment. To execute this important tafk, eight members of 
the Academy of [nfcriptions and Belles Lettres have been named 
by the king; three of them are verfed in the Oriental tongues, 
two in the Geek and Latin, and three in the ancient hiftory of 
France, and, in general, of the middle ages. Befide their or- 
dinary penfions as members of the academy, they have addi- 
tional falaries as examiners of the king’s manufcripts; and al- 
though his majefty has thought proper, on this occafion, to 
name the eight members to be employed, the places of thofe 
who die, or who decline to continue this labour, are to be fup- 
plied by the academy itfelf. 

The volume now before us, which produces the firft fruits 
of this inftitution, contains, I. An Hiftorical Eifay on the Ori- 
ental Characters ufed at Paris for printing Arabic, Syriac, 
Armenian, &c. by M. de Guignes, well known for his great 
knowlege and numerous performances in Oriental, and parti- 
cularly Chinefe, hiftory and learning. Il. The AZcadows of Gold, 
and the Mines of precious Stones; an univerfal hiftory, by Aboul- 
Haflan-Aly, who wrote in the eleventh century: Arabic manu- 
(cripts. By the fame. II], The Diary of Burcard, mafter of 
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the ceremonies in the Pope’s chapel, from the time of Sixtus 1V, 
to that of Julius II. Latin manufcript. By M. de Brequigny. 
This Diary forms three articles. 1V. An Account of a Greek 
Lexicon By M. de Rochefort*. V. Hiltorical Char: of Coun- 
tries, Seas, and Fifh; with a Treatife on ihe Science of the Spheres: 
Arabic manufcript. By M. de Guignes. VI. The Book ot Wan- 
dering Stars; containing the biftory of Egypt and Cairo. By the 
Scheikh Schemfeddin Mohammed Ben Anilforour Albakeri Alfa- 
diki: Arabic manufcript. By M. Silvcftre de Sacy. VII. Ac- 
counts of five different manufer'pts of Efchylus, torming five arti- 
cles. By M. Vauvilliers, VIII. Inftrutions to different Officers 
of the Duke of Anjou, and an Account of the Embaffies of the 
fame: French manulcript. By M. Gaillard. LX. An Account of 
the Death of Richard Il King of England: French manufcript, 
By the fame. X. The Hittory of the Reigns of Charles VII. and 
Lewis XI By Amelgard, a prieftof Liege: French manovfcripts. 
ByM duTheil. XI, A Swed th Chronicle, by Olaus Petri, who 
flourifhed in the beginning of the fixteenth century. By M. de Ke- 
ralio. XII. The Criminal Procefs of Robert d Artois, Comte de 
Beaumont: Frencn manufcript. By M Del’Averdy. XIII Ac- 
count of a Greek manufcript, oy John Canabutza, on the Hiftory 
of the Aborigines. By the Baron de Sainte-Croix. XIV. 
Hiftory of the Atabeks, Princes of Syria, by Avoul Hafan-Aly, 
a writer in the ¥3th century: Arabic manufeript. By M. de 
Guignes. XV. The Autographical Chronicle of Iterius, Li- 
brarian of the Abbey of St. Martial de Limoges, in the 13th 
century: Latin manuicript. By M. de Brequigny. XVI. 
The Book of Counfels, by the Scheikh Ferideddin Attar, &c. 
Perfian manufeript. By M. Silveftre de Sacy. 

Such is the lift of the works analyfed or tranflated in this vo- 
Jume. The Editors obferve that thefe works are not probably 
the moft important in the colieétion, as they had not any other 
rule in direéting their labours, but the bare title of the books 
analyfed. | 

The account of the death of Richard IJ. contains an hiftory 
of the events which preceded that cataftrophe, and appears to 
have been written by an eye-witneis of the principal tranfactions 
of Richard’s reign. It abounds in minute details and ftriking 
circumftances, ftrongly painting the ftrange mixture of fuper- 
ftition and cruelty, which characterife that barbarous age. As 
it differs in many particulars from received accounts, it would 
deferve much attention, did it not evidently appear to be written 
by a partial admirer of the murdered king: whom the nation 
regarded as a tyrant; who, having married Ifabelle, daughter of 
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Charles VI. of France, wifhed to confirm his defpotifm by the 
arms of that country. It is obferved as an hiftorical fingularity, 
by the editor of this manufcript, that all the Englifh kings, who 
had m-rried French princefles, incurred the difpleafure of their 
fubj. As, and fuff-red violent deaths; as Edward II. Richard ll. 
Hen y VI. and Charles I. 

Tine hiltory of the Atabeks, princes of Syria, from the year 
1084 to 1210, gives a new view of the Croifades; and de- 
{cribes the chara¢éter of many princes on whom the Chriftians 
mate war, very differently from the monkifh hiftorians. The 
queftion fill remains to be decided, where the truth lies. ‘The 
Cariftians, doubtlefs, had their prejudices ; but were the Ma- 
hometans free from prejudice, and free from refentment? 

One of the moft interefting manufcripts mentioned in this 
collection, is the Pend-na-meth, or Book of Counfels; a 
moral poem, compofed in Perfian verfe by Ferideddin Attar, 
and containing an abridzment of the fpiritual life, accord- 
ing to the principles of the mof devout Mohammedans, M. 
Silvettre de Sacy intends giving a complete tranflation of this 
poem, together with the Perfian text. Tts author, commonly 
diftinguifhed by the name of Attar the perfumer (becaufe in his 
youth he had exercifed that pratetnoe 1 in the town of Schadbakh), 
having embraced the contemplative life, {pent feveral years in 
the exercife of devotion and penitence; and colleéted the lives 
of the moft celebrated Dervifes. He had attained to the higheft 
perfection in the fpiritual myfteries of the Mohammedans, when 
he was killed by the Moguls in Gengis Khan’s invafion, at the 
extraordinary age of 113. He left behind bim a great many 

orks in profe and verfe; of which the moft celebrated is the 
Pend-na meth, comprehended in eight hundred lines. The 
poet begins by.celebrating the greatne(s of God, and the wonders 
which he has wrought in favour of his fahful fervants. He 
then proceeds to the praifes of Mohammed, and the moft diftin- 
cuifhed Imans, or founders of the Mohammedan fecis. After 
this exordium, he diftinguifhes, minutely, the characters of 
true piety, and folid devotion, with the long train of virtues 
and vices, and the figns by which they may be recognifed. He 
next defcends to precepts of policy, aud maxims of health, clean- 
linefs, decency, and urbanity ; and the whole may be regarded 
as a complete fynoplis of the moft refined dodtrines of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. 

The colieéi:on before us is richeft in the article of Oriental 
learning. M. de Guignes has given us an interefting account 
of Arabian, Syrian, Armenian, and Perfian typography fince the 
reign of Pocneis Zs in which we learn, incidentally, that the 
famous Greek types, employed by the Stephens’s, are not ioft, 
as has been long fuppofed, but may be ftil -feen at the royal 
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printing office. Among the Greek manufcripts brought to light, 
is a Lexicon, which, though of an uncertain date, is valuable 
on account of the. author’s knowlege in grammar and etymology, 

On the whole, however, we expected more entertainment 
then we have derived from the firft volume of this great under 
taking; the defign of which cannot be too much commended: 
and it is to be wifhed that the genius, which prefides over Jet- 
ters, may disect the fature refearches of thefe induftrious Aca- 
demicians to manufcripts {till more deferving of their attention, 
and of the eve of the public at large. 

*,* d tranflation of this work has appeared, fince the preceding 
article Was writien. 





Arr. VIII. 

Difcours prefent’ & 1? Academie de Chélons-fur-Marne, &c. 1.e. A Dif- 
courfe prefenied to the Academy of Chalons fur. Marne in 1737, 
upon this Quettion, What are the bet Methods of exciting and en- 
ccuraging y Patriotifm ina Monarchy, without refiraining cr weaken, 
ing the Extent of Power and of Execution peculiar to this Species of 
Government ? -' J. pe Meerman, Sgeneur de Datem. To 
which Is annexed, the Difcourie of MfPlaruon pe cra Cour, 
of the Academies of Lyons and Villef wwf and Member of the 
Royal Society of Agriculture at Lyonsg”Ce, which gained the 
Prize. 8vQ. pp. 78. Leyden. 1789. 

VHAT each form of government hath its advantages and 
diiadvantages, is a “truth which no one will difpute. 

Tne principal fubject of inquiry among politicians has been, 

which form is, on the whol, belt calculated to fecure the 

greateft quantum of gocd to a community? Although it is not 
tc be engeeies that any government, that has been long efta- 
blifhed, will be new modelled according to the refult of thefe 

Snquities » yet occefions fometimes prefent themfelves (of which 

we have had a recent inftance on the other fice of the Adantic), 

where {peculation may be reduced to practice; and thefe in- 
quisies are at all times ufefu), as they ‘et forth to our view the 
natural rghts of mankind, and the true ends of government, 

But the Gueftion propoiecd by the Academy of Chélons-fur- 

Marne hath the peculiar advantage of being immediately ap- 

plicable to governments, as they aétually exif? ; and it inquires 

in what manner the form ¢effablifhed can be rendered moit con- 
ducive to the public good. 

The publicction before us ccntains two differtations cn this 
very interefting fubjedt. The firft is written by M. p— MeErR- 
MAN, whofe literary abilities are well beown, and who has 
diltingu fhed himfelf 2s an able politician in a treatife concern- 
ing the Achaan, Helvetic, and Belgie confederacies, which ob- 
tained the prize propofid by the Royal Academy of Inferiptions and 
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Belles Lettres, 1782*. The other, written by the fucce(sful 
competitor, has been a!fo committed to the prefs, by this pe- 
nerous rival. There are different /pecies, as well as degrees 
of merit; and though numbers may contend, the prize can only 
be adjudged to ove. But as thete difcourfes are thus publithed 
together, they naturally challenge a comparative view of their 
relpective excellencies. Qur contracted limits render it im- 
poflible for us to do juftice to either; but we will enveavour to 
give {uch a view of each, as fha!] enable the judicious reader to 
appreciate their different merits. 

To follow the order of the publication, we fhall commence 
with the difcourfe of M, pe MEERMan, 

The queftion itielf confiftts of three branches. It fpecifies 
the form of government to which the grand object of the in- 
quiry is confined ; the fpirit which it wifhes to excite; and the 
moft efficacious means by which that fpirit may be excited. 
Accordingly the author makes fome previous inquiries con- 
cerning the two preceding articles, which form the bafis of the 
Jat. He obferves, that the monarchy here referred to, and 
which is to be kept inviolate, neceffarily excludes a de/potic 
government: in which it is impofible far a fpirit of patriotifm 
to exift; in which the ideas of mafer and flave take place of 
fovereign and fubjeé? ; under which, though the vaflal may, like 
the favaze, have a peculiar attachment to his natal foil, prefer 
the climate, the products, and the manners adopted from his 
infancy, yet as he is liable to be ftript in a moment of every 
thing that 1s dear and valuable to him, by the arbitrary mandate 
of his ruier, he hath, properly fpeaking, no country that he can 
call bis own. He is merely an u/ufruciuary, dependent on the 
capricious bounty of a proprietor. The monarchy therefore, to 
which the queftion refers, mult imply fuch a ftate in which, 
though the {upreme authority be vefted in the hands of an in- 
dividual, yet it is exercifed according to certain eltablifhed 
Jaws: where property is fecure from violence, and where nether 
life nor liberty can be attacked without fome fuppoied offiuce 
having been committed, of which legitimate judges are the only 
arbitrators. Notwithftanding his predilection for the repubhi- 
can form, the author acknowleges that a fpirit of patriotifm 
may fubfift under a monarcny ; and that fome confiderable ad- 
vantages attend this mode of government. After having made 
fome juft and obvious remarks of this kind, in which he menie 
felts a warm and genuine love of liberty, M. pe Meerman 
proceeds to enquie into the fecond previous article, Vbat is the 
nature of patriotifm in a monarchy? He anfwers, * Waen we love 
our country, the firit, the moft valuable of all duties, is tu pres 
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ferve its conftitution inviolated; and protect it, as much as i¢ 
lies in our power, from every change. This is the bafis of 
every fpecies of patriotifm, in monarchies, as well as in re- 
publics.” This doGrine will not be relithed by thofe of the 
author’s countrymen who have aflumed the name of patriots in 
the late troubles in the United Provinces; of whom there were, 
doubtlefs, numbers who thought that they were demonftrating 
the love of their country, by cheir ftrenuous endeavovss to 
reform {ome of the radical defects of their eonftitut:on. Indeed 
the axiom, ftrictly adhered to, neceflarily precledes every {pecies 
of reform. It either fuppoles perfection :n the firft inttance, 
which is an impollibility ; or it obliges the governed, notwith- 
ftanding the jutter notions of the ends and obj- ts of govern- 
ment, which are now univerfally diffuled, to fic down contented 
with all the legal defects which ancient ignorance and pre- 
judices, or incapacity, had blended with the conftitutions as 
they were forming; and it is diametrically oppofite to that 
noble {pirit of patriotifm, which promifes fo defirable a change 
in the French government, of which M. pE M. will be one of 
the warmeft admirers. But it is to be prefumed, that the dif- 
orders occalioned in the Dutch republic by thefe recent attempts 
to reform, and the cruvelties and oppreflions committed by the 
vfurpers of power, under the facred name of liberty and public 
good, have betrayed the author into this fentiment. Ic will be 
seadily granted, that © there is often much lefs danger in fuf- 
fering the evils that may have crept into a conftitution, with the 
fame patience which we fhew amid the other inevitable evils of 
dife, than in attempting aremedy.”’ But is not the limitation too 
confined, when he afferts, that * the only cafe which autoorifes 
a change in the confticution, on the fide of the people, is when 
the people return to their primitive f{tate, on the extinétion of 
the family on the throne: when a new choice is made, and the 
crown is transferred to a ftranger, they are then at liberty to 
propofe new conditions.’ Surely, whea the monarch — 
into a de/pot, the mutual compact is broken; and the people, in 
their ttruggles for liberty, have aright to extend their privi- 
Jezes. By thefe means, principally, the Britifh conftitution 
bas advanced to its prefent envied ftate: the greateft tyrants 
have become the moft efficacious inftruments of public freedom. 
M. pe MEERMAN next proceeds to the immediate object of 
the queftion, Which are the bef? methods to excite and encourage 
petriotijm in a monarchy? &c. He obferves, that four motives 
rofluence men to good and great actions: Tafte, Senfe of Duty, 
Entereft, and Honour. Hence arife four general rules applicable 
to the fubject: 1. Take care that the fubje&ls of a monarchy 
acquire a tafte for patriot'fm, 2. Give them jut ideas of their 
duty in general, and of their duty in particular, 3, Let pa- 
trlotic 
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triotic ations be recompenfed. 4. Let patriotifm be rendered 
re(pe@table, The firft end is beft obtained by the exemplary 
conduét of the Sovereign. By this will the fubject become fully 
erfuaded of his genuine affection for their common country, 
and be eafily induced to imitate his example. The fecond end 
will be obtained by the cultivation of a religious difpofition, 
and diffufing the knowlege and practice of virtue through the 
means of private education, and every fpecies of public inftruc- 
tion. M. pe M. imagines that if the government were to re- 
compen(e, in fome fignal manner, thofe who had moft diftin- 
guithed themfelves by cultivating the principles of found 
morality, and if treatifes on the practice of religion and virtue 
were circulated at the public expence, among the lower orders 
of citizens, the moft happy effects would be the refult. He 
wifhes alfo that patriotic focieties would annually propofe 
quettions relative to fubjects of this nature; aod that minifters, 
mafters of families, and parents, who had been moft fuccefsful 
in forming the mind to vircue, fhould receive fome public mark 
of general approbation. Tne public prefs, and a proper regu- 
lation of the theatre, might allo be made fubfervient to the 
{ame defirable end. The application of the two other means of 
exciting a fpirit of patriotifm, muft be directed by various 
circumttances of feafon, locality, national manners, &c,. The 
prover choice of minifters and confidants, and the diftribution 
of penfions and titles, are fo many inftruments in the hands of 
a wife and virtuous fovereign, by which fubjeéts may be made 
emulous of each other in the practice of patriotic virtues, 
Bufts, ftatues, monuments, infcriptions, medals, funerals at 
the public expence, and funeral orations pronounced by felect 
Orators, are means powerful in themfelves; and, if judicioufly 
employed, they cannot fail to enflame the moft frigid heart, and 
infufe the enthufiafm of a public {pirit into every bofom. 

Such are the meafures which M. pe MEERMAN propofes; 
and on which he enlarges with much good fenfe, perfpicuity, 
and, fometimes, with a degree of animation; and fuch is the 
advice which our patriotic republican gives to fovereigns. But 
what if fovereigns will not attend to it? In this cafe, he 
acknowleges that little good is to be expected. The fphere of 
action for individuals and {mailer communities is teo contracted ; 
yet, he exhorts thefe communities to exert themfelves in their 
narrow circles, by example, precept, and encouragement, in 
order to awaken a general fpirit of patriotifm. Again, fuppofe 
the fovereign, inftead of being fupine and neglivent, fhould 
ftep over the legal boundaries of his power? ‘* Patriotifm is 
not encouraged and promoted by exciting the opprefied to revolt. 
They ought to be inftruéted in their duty and their rights, and 
perfuaded to pour their complaints into the bofoms of their 
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legal reprefentatives.’? If thefe prove ineffectual, our author has 
no further remedies to propofe. 

Monf. Maruon DE LA Cour, the fuccefsful candidate, 
propoles, as the plan of his difcourfe, to examine what are the 
fentiments or principles ia the human mind which difpofe to 
patriot.fin, or which conftitute its eflence: to inveftigate their 
nature and their effets in republics and monarchies, in larger 
and fmaller ftates, in ancient and modern times; and then to 
point out the means of exciting and encouraging patriotifm in 
monarchies. He introduces the firft inquiry, by fome very in- 
genious and pertinent remarks concerning thofe two fprings of 
action implanted in human nature, /e/f-love, and focial; and he 
€Xpatiates, in a pleafing manuer, on the effects produced in the 
world by the different modifications of thefe two fources of every 
virtue, and of every vice, by the union or oppofitions of their 
influence. : 

‘ According as the one or the other predominates, we behold 
characters appear on the ftage of the univerfe. Seifith, frigid, and 
fevere, or fouls formed for fenfibility and love, ever forgetful of their 
own. intereft, reacy to facrifice themfelves for the beloved object. 
Unfortunately, the one is much more common than the other. 
Self-love indicates itfelf from the cradle, and never guits us till 
death. ‘The love of our neighbour, that elevated and virtuous fen- 
timent, which extends our affections, prompts us to cherifh others, 
and to exiit as it were in the objects of our love, is, doubtlefs, one 
of the nobleit prefents that the Deity has ever made to mortals; but 
it fhines with lufive in privileged minds alone. The contraéted foul 
contemplates #fs ow” advantage merely in the welfare cf the country, 
or of humanity at large; difintereftednefs, with fuch, is a romantic 
virtue; the felf dedication of heroifm, is madmne/s; the facrifices of 
Jove and friendihip, are vain deceits, or interefted and perfidious 
artifices. But in great and noble minds, the fame active principle 
of benevolence which conititutes the good parent, the fincere and 
curdial friend, rifing and {welling above the objects immediately 
furrounding it, overflows the bounds of common affections, and 
conftitutes the genuine patriot, and the benefactor of his fpecies.’ 

This {pirit of patriotifm is carefully diftinguifhed fiom that 
amor patrie which is common to © every native. The one is a 
natural propentity, the other is a virtue. Patriotifm may be 
connected with the more common principle, but is it the per- 
Jeclion of it?’ After expatiating largely on this fubject with a 
precifion which does honour to his head, and a warmth and 
enthutiaim which reflec luftre on his heart, he proceeds to the 
gueftion, whether a republican, or a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, be beft calculated to promote and cherifh this noble and 
fublime principle. Here he takes a different road fron M. 
pe MeermMan. While the latter fimply acknowleges that 
patriotiim may poflibly fubfift in monarchies, M. pE LA CouR 


contencs that monarchies are the moft favourable to its growth. 
He 
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Je maintains that patriotifm in a republic, is more immediately 
united with perfonal advantages; and, confequently, it cannot 
be fo difinterefted ; and the warm proiedions of it are much mere 
fufgicious. His train of reafoning en this queftion is ingenious, 
al merits attention; but it is too long for infertion, and would 
{uffer too much by an abridgment, He alfo maintains that ane 
cient times were much more favourable to patriotifm, than the 
modern; and alleges feveral seafons wherefore examples of ge- 
nuine patriatifm were more frequently to be met witb in the 
earlier periods of hiftory, Navigation was in its infancy ; com- 
merce was contra@ted; nations, being at perpetual wer, inftead of 
having any focial intercourfe, were fanning the flame of hatred 

and revenge; prifoners of war being red uced to the moft abject 
flivery. All thefe caufes confpired ‘to increafe that Sika 4 at- 
tachment to the native foil, and render patricti{m a virtue of 
frequent necefflity. Whereas the improved ftate of navigation, 
the extent of commercg, the invention of printing, and every caufe 
which contributes to the progrefs of civilization, removes local 
prejudices, enfeebles this national predilection, and induces men 
to confider themfelves more as citizens of the world. 

M. DE LA Cour next propofes the methods of exciting this 
laudable {pirit of patriotifm in a monarchy, which he dizgefts 
under the following heads: D:fpofe the minds, and regulate the 
morals of the public in a manner favourable to patriotifm; re- 
move every embarraflment and obftruction to its advancement; 
and employ the moft efficacious means to render it flourifhing. 
The are object is anfwered by rendering their country dear to 
them. © Men, in order to pofiefs a genuine Jove of their coun- 
try, muft te happy i init. “The good of the community, which 
ouzne to be the only objeét of every adminiftration, may there- 
ture be confidered as one bafis of patriotifm.’ Encoursge reli- 
gion and morality; fupprefs odious and burthenfome “taxes ¢ 
where evils are not to be remedied, * Sovereigns, fhew that 
thefe 2fli@ you, and your people will be confoled. Love them, 
let their intereft engage your attention, and your good w:fhes 
w:l! call forth their benedictions, and. acclamations of love and 
joy.’ Difcourage the luxury of the great, which depopulates 
tne provinces, increafes pride and fecvility, and threatens te 
annibilate the middle clafs of citizens. Diminifh the number 
Gf penal awe, and multiply thofe honours and rewards which 
excite emulation. *§ The niftory of governments tells us perpe- 
tually of authority, punifhments, reftrictions, and threats. Are 
thefe all which a father owes to his children, a fuvereign to his 
peopi:? Dittrioute your bencfts through every pare of your 
empire with an equal hand. You enjoy the fervices of each; 
taxrs are levied from every part; let not your favoucs thea be 
Coutined to thofe who furrouad the throne.” Among other me- 
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thods of exciting emulation, the author propofes to fubftitute in 
the place of that multiplicity of {pe€tacles and of other paftimes 
which corrupt the morals of the provincials, feftivities in cele- 
bration of fome diftinguifhed characters ; and that thefe fhould 
be held in the places of their nativity; and that the fovercign 
fhould occafionally honour them with his prefence. 

From the general outlines of the two eflays before us, our 
readers will ob/erve, in many points, a coincidence of fentiment, 
where their refpective attachments to the different governments 
under which the competitors live, have not, through the in- 
fluence of happy prejudice, induced each to prefer his own. But 
with refpect to netaphyfical acumen, beauty of ftyle, and energy 
of exprefion, M. MatTuon DE La Cour has certainly left his 





cool inveftigation of one whofe gencral philanthropy and good 
fenfe dictate what is defirable and proper to be done in a ftate, 
with which he has no immediate conneétion; M. DE ]dbtialiReddadebl 
is manifeftly animated with the warmth of a man who hopes to be 
a fpeCtator, a participator of the good in contemplation. But juf- 
tice cannot be done to this fuperiority of manner, without giving 
the reader larger fpecimens than our limits wil! permit. 

It is obfervable that the ideas of both thefe writers are directed 
and confined to the form of monarchical government eftablifhed 
in France: where the /egiflative power being depofiied in the 
bands of the fovereign as well as the executive, the hopes of all 
men muft be dire&led toward him alone for every fpecies of re- 
form. Queftions of this nature muft, therefore, prefuppofe a dif- 
pofition in the monarch to promote the happinefs of his fubjes, 
and that his ardent with is to be made acquainted with the means, 
Without this difpofition, the moft rational plans muft prove in- 
efficacious. But under (uch a government as that of Great-Bri- 
tain, where the right of propofing laws is centered in the people, 
a queftion like this before us might give rife to numberlefs plans, 
which, not being under the aroitrary control of an individual, 
would meet with lefs oppofition to their execution. With us, 
power, and difpofitions, are to be looked for among the people; 
and thefe, united with a knowlege of the proper means, would 
render the road to general profperity plain, ealy, and certain. og: 


ArT. [X, 


Caufe, cur Fofephus Cadem Puerorum Bethlemeticorum (Matth. ii. 
16.) narratam Silentio preterierit. By Proteflor VotzorTH. 
4to. Gotungen, 








t T appears ftrange to many, that Jofephus, who flourifhed a 
little after the period of this remarkable tranfaction, fhould 
have pafled it over in total filence. Scaliger and others have re- 
preiented this fingularity in a manner injurious to the character of 
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Matthew, and to the authenticity of facred hiftory. The fportive 
Volra:re found it too delicious a morfel of criticifm to fuffer it to 
efcape his notice. Dr. Lardner, Hoffman, and others, have en- 
deavoured to account for this filence of the prophane hiftorian : 
but the German Profeflor thinks that they have not done that 
juftice to the argument of which it is fufceptible. What he ad- 
vances on the fubjeé&t may be reduced to the following particu 
lars. ¥. No hiftcrian whatever, even an cannalifi, can be ex- 
pected to record every event which happened within the period 
of which he writes. 2. Contemporary hittorians do not relate 
the fame facts. Suetonius tells us many things which Tacitus bas 
omitted, and Dio Caffius fupphes the deficiencies of both. 32. 
The cruelty of the deed agrees very well with the known cha- 
rater of Herod. 4. It is unreafonable to make the filence of . 
the prophane writer an objection to the credibility of the facred, 
while there is equal, and even fuperior reafon to confide in the 
fidelity of the latter. 5. Herod would naturally be difpofed to 
take fuch precautions as he might think neceflary, without 
being fcrupulous concerning the means. 6. Al/acrobius, and 
other Chriftian writers, in an early age of the church, refer to 
the event. 7. The flaughter could not have been fo great as 
our adverfaries have reprefented. Voltaire and others treat the 
fact as ftated by the poet AZarius, who exaggerates the number 
of the flain to 15,000. Now thefe being only males two years old 
and under, it is obvious by the faireft calculation, that accord 
ing to this ftatement, more children muft be born annually ia 
the village of Bethlehem, than there are either in Paris or in 


London. 
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ART. X. 


Voyage en Suede, &c. i.e. Travels through Sweden, comprehending 
a circumftantial Account of the Population, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Finances of the Country: To which is annexed ar 
Abridgment of the Hiftory of the Kingdom, and of its different 
Forms of Government, from Gutftavus I. in the Year 1553, to 
1786, inclufively: With fome Particulars relative to the Hiftory of 
Denmark. By a Dutch Officer. Large Oftavo. 518 Pages. 
Hague. 1789. 


HE title of this publication is fufficiently ample to give the 
T reader fome general ideas of its contents. As we-have 
perufed it with much pleafure, we could not help feeling fome 
degree of regret, that its intelligent Author fhould chufe to con- 
ceal his name, as that would have been, in fome degree; 
a voucher for the truth of the facts, Sweden, lying far out of 
the circle of the grand tour, and not poflefling plea/urable charms 
enough to make the moft excentric traveller deviate from that 
circle, 
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circle, is configned over to the merely accidental attention of 
the philofopbical traveller. Nor will a {mall fhare of philofophy 
be fufficient to furmount the difficulties which attend vifiting 
diftant places, feparated from each other by cragyy rocks, ex- 
tenfive forefts, or defert plains; where the exhaufted traveller 
muft be contented with Anikkebrot *, miferable beverage, in- 
ftead of a hot fowl and foerry; and repofe his wearied Jimbs in 
a fpecies of crib, inftead of enjoying the luxuries of a feather- 
bed. Sweden, as our author obferves, is not, either from its 
locality or climate, formed to become the rendezvous of a great 
number of ftrangers, nor the paflage for many travellers. A 
ftranger who vifits the country from mere curiofity, is bimfelf a 
curiofity. It cannot be a fubjeét of wonder therefore, that the 
information received concerning this country is fo imperfect and 
fuperficial, The harveft is much greater than the number of 
Jabourers; and many fubjects are left for fubfequent obfervers, 
It does not appear in the courfe of thefe Letters (for the ac- 
count of the journey is given in an epiftolary form) that our 
Traveller was vefted with any public character, nor had he an 
other objeé& in view than that of fatisfying a laudable curiofity. 
He was alfo unacquainted with the Swedifh language; but he 
was richly furnifhed with letters of introduétion to perfons of 
the firft rank; whofe fituations enabled them to give him the 
defired information ; and of whofe civilities and hofpitality, as 
well as that of the whole Swedifh nation, he fpeaks in the 
higheft terms of praife. 

This volume is printed in fo ceconomical a form, that a more 
fafbionable edition might eafily fpread itfelf into three volumes 3 
and it contains much entertaining and ufeful information con- 
cerning the various fubjec}s announced in the title page, : 

The firft fixteen letters are tranfcripts of his journal; from 
which it is obvious that he permitted nothing to efcape his ate 
tention. Towns, caftles, ports, mines, garrifons, arfenals, 
public buildings, academies, libraries, and canals, operas, man- 
ners, &c. &c. are defcribed with a minutenefs which is only 
excufable in a country, the remote parts of which are fo little 
known. The picturefque {cenes, though delineated in a lively 
manner, become rather tedious from their famenefs. They 
are to be confidered at beft, but as mutic between the acts, 





_——" 
i. 


* Knikkebro’, or Kakebro’, is the bread eaten by the common peo- 
ple. It is made of a mixture of barley and rye. It is round and 
flat, about the fize of acommon plate, with a hole in the middle, and 
about three-fourths of an inch in thicknefs. They make it once, or 
at moft, twice, in the year, and running a ftring through the centre, 
they hang up large quantities of thefe cakes to dry in their huts. 
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which, however pleafing at firft, we hear with impatience, if ic 


continues too long *. 

We fhall fele& the account of the Author’s defcent into the 
copper mine of Fahlun, as a {pecimen of his deé/criptive talents. 

‘ During the four hours that I wandered in the bowels of Kopfar- 
berg, as I defcended from gallery to gallery, fometimes by ladders, 
and fometimes by ftairs, my aftonifhment increafed at every flep. 
At firft I went down by zigzag ftairs, tolerably commodious, into a 
Jarge cavity, about 300 feet deep, and 2000 paces in circumference. 
At the extremity of the cave, 1 faw, in acorner, a hut built of wood, 
fix or feven feet in height; at the door of which, ftood two figures, 
half naked, and as black as ink. I took them for the pages of 
Pluto. Each had a lighted torch in his hand. In this hat, ,is one 
of the entries into the fubterraneous regions, and it is the moft com- 
modious of the four which communicated with the cave. I and my 
fervant were immediately prefented with a d/ack drefs; a precaution 
that is generally taken to preferve the clothes of the inquifitive from 
being {poiled in the narrow paflages of the galleries. ‘his mourn- 


~ ful apparel, together with a prayer uttered by my guides, imploring 


the divine aid, that we might efcape unhurt from thefe regions, in- 
timidated my fervant, who was a young Frieze, in fuch a manner, 
that he would fcarcely fubmit to be drefled ex Scaramouche, much 
lefs defcend into the mine. Pafling, at one time, through alleys 
propped up by timber, at another, under vaults that fupported them- 
felves, we came to immenfe large halls, the height or extremities of 
which could not be reached by the feeble lights that we carried. In 
fome of thefe are forges, where the different tools ufed in working 
the mines are made or repaired. It was here fo exceflively hot, that 
the workmen were entirely naked. Other halls ferved either for 
magazines of gunpowder, or cordage, and other utenfils, neceflary 
for their operations. ‘Thefe communicate by means of the galleries ; 
and thefe galleries communicate *with each other by ladders or 
fleps. ‘There are alfo apertures made from the upper furface, in a per- 
pendicular line to the loweft gallery, without any interruption. ‘Thefe 
ferve at once to convey frefhi air, and for the paflage of any burdens, 
which being placed in large veffels, are moved upward and down- 
ward by means of pullies, that are in continual motion during the 
whole time of labour. The pullies are kept in motion by hories on 
the top of the mountain. ‘The veffels are attached to chains of iron, 
common ropes being fubject to fpeedy erofion by the vitriolic va- 
pours which afcend from the mines. The irons themfelves will not 
endure for a long fpace of time, and therefore ropes of cows hair, 
or of hogs briftles, are often made to fupply their place. ‘The 





* ‘This remark would have been, in fome meafure, obviated, if the 
author could have accomplifhed his plan: which was, to prefent the 
public with fome of the moft romantic views both of Sweden and 
Denmark. The drawings taken on the {pot are now in the hands of the 
celebrated artilt +, who publithed the beauiiful {cenes in Switzerland, 
in a feries of coloured prints ; and will be given out with ali proper 
expedition. . 

+ Mr, Hentzy. 
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apertures are not only convenient for the purpofes above mentioned, 
and give vent toa peftilential atmofphere ; but co-operating with 
the heat, proceeding from the forge, and other phyfical caufes, they 
excite, even in the deepeft parts, fuch exceflive draughts of air, that 
they refemble the moft violent hurricanes. The roofs that are not 
fupported by art afford, in many places, a very fingular appearance. 
The vitriol diftilling through the rocks, cryftallizes on their furface, 
and forms prifms of different figures. Thefe are fufpended from a 
thoufand places, tex, twelve, twenty feet in length, and of a moft 
beautiful green. The reflection of the light from their various 
furfaces, and from the minerals that furround the walls, produces an 
effect more cafy to be conceived than defcribed. In one of the 
paflages, upward of /even hundred feet below the furface of the earth, 
the vitriol is difflolved, and it is pumped out of the mine by means 
of a curious hydraulic machine. ‘Ihe water which fprings up at this 
depth very copioufly, is fet in motion by horfes, diffolves the vitriol, 
and conveys it into a refervoir which contains a quantity of old iron, 
Twenty-four of thefe horfes have ftables in the gallery ; their man- 
gers being cut outof therock. ‘This work continues night and day ; 
horfes and men being relieved every fix hours. ‘Thefe animals are 
hoifted up through the openings, once in a year, to undergo a general 
review. Curiofity induced me to defcend to about eleven hundred 

cet under the earth, to the loweft gallery, where the principal ex- 
plofion is made. Notwithftanding the exceflive cold of this place, 
the men who were occupied in cleaving the rock, were not only 
naked, but in profufe fweats. ‘The obicurity of thefe regions, the 
diftant fires {preading a vifible gloom, naked men dark as the mine- 
rals which they work, furrounded by the fparks that fly from their 
hammers ; the horrid noife of their labour, and of the wheels of the 
hydraulic machines, joined with the tremendous figures which we 
met, from time to time, with lighted torches in their hands, made 
me doubt whether I was not really in Tartarus. 

‘ Having at length arrived at a kind of hall, the roofs of which 
were fupported by pillars hewn out of the rock, and furrounded with 
feats of the fame nature, my guides defired me to repofe myfelf, and 
liften to fome mufic that would amufe me. On my enquiring of 
what kind? they aniwered it was the noife which proceeded from 
blowing up the rocks, to facilitate their labour. 1 confented, on 
condition that they fhould remain with me. ‘They readily agreed, 
as this was the only place totally free from danger. One of them 
went out for a moment to give the necefary directions, and, return- 
ing, fat by my fide. After waiting about a quarter of an hour, 
trembling with cold, and my patience exhauited, I threatened 
to renounce the mufic, if they were not more expeditious. While 
i was fpeaking, the explofion began. My ears had hitherto been 
ftrangers to the like. ‘The whole extent of thefe fubterraneous re- 
gions, as far as our fight could reach, was inftantly illuminated, and 
we were immediately left in total darknefs; for the preffure of the 
air had extinguifhed our torches. This obfcurity was only interrupted 
by a new explofion on the right and left, accompanied with fudden 
flathes of light. Echoes redoubled the ftrokes with thundering noife. 
The vaults feemed to fplit over our heads, the ground trembled, and 
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our feats rocked under us. The recollection that we were eleven 
hundred and thirty-/ix feet under the furface of the earth; the fight, 
at every repeated flafh, of our guides, and of myfelf, drefled in fable 
hue; the fall of the rocks that were detached by the explofion ; and 
the {moke of the gunpowder, will plead my apology fhould I candidly 
confefs that I feltall the soupee which I have, ftand ere&t. This concert 
continued about half an hour, and fuddenly ceafing, left us in pro- 
found filence; which, together with the obfcurity of the place, and 
the fuffocating fteam of the gunpowder, rather increafed than dimi- 
nifhed the horror. ‘This operation is repeated every day at noon.’ 

The Author proceeds to give a minute account of the differ- 
ent operations, from the feparation of the rock, to the puri- 
fying of the metal: but they will afford no new information 
to the mineralogift. ‘The iron mine of Dannemora, which is 
much the moft profitable of any of thofe with which every part 
of Sweden and Lapland abounds, is faid to yield 601b. of metal 
in a 100]b. and the others about 301b. The iron extracted 
from this is known in Europe under the name of Oregrund ; 
which name is derived from a fea port on the Baltic. A large 
portion of it is employed by us for making our beft fteel. ‘The 
mine was difcovered in 1470. ‘The unwrought ore was firft 
fold to the merchants of Lubeck. It was not until the reign of 
Guftavus Vafa that the Swedes worked it themfelves. It is af- 
ferted that the mine of Dannemora yields about 40,000 {chifp * 
of bar-iron per year, which is fuppofed to be one-tenth part of 
the quantity which al] the iron mines of Sweden produce. Of 
this product, amounting to 400,000 f{chifp, 300,000 are annu- 
ally exported ; the remainder is manufactured at home, Ie is 
calculated that no lefs than 25,6c0 men are employed in mining, 
and the branches immediately connected with it, wiz. 4000 for 
breaking the rocks, either by explofion or manual labour ; 
10,800 to hew timber, and burn it into charcoal; 2000 are 
employed in {melting ; 1800 in tranfporting the metal from the 
furnaces to the forges; 600 in tranfporting fand, fuel, &c. 
4000 for tranf{porting the charcoal, and 2400 at the forges. 

The filver mine of Salba or Salkaberg is the richeft, as well 
as the moft ancient of any. It exifted fo early as 1188, and 
during the whole of the 14th century, it yielded 24,000 marks 
of filver per annum. In the 15th century, the quantity was di- 
minifhed to 20,000. In the reign of Charles X. it gave only 
2000, and it furnifhes at prefent ftill lefs, the ore yielding only 
One ounce of pure metal per quintal. ‘The chief gallery whence 
the pureft filver was obtained, having fallen in, is not yet 
cleared, notwithftanding their inceflant labour. They are alfo 
digging pits in a perpendicular direction, in order to arrive at 
the principal vein, which extends itfelf from the North to the 


* A fchifp is in weight 16 lb, 
S{2 South- 
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South-eaft. Formerly, lead employed in feparating the metal, 
was imported from England; but the mine furnifhes, at prefent, 
a fufficient quantity for the purpofe. 

Various have been the attempts to encourage agriculture, fo 
far at leaft that the fruits of the earth may fupply the wants of 
the inhabitants; and to create an influx of wealth by the efta- 
blifhment of different manufa€tures; yet thefe have never fuc- 
ceeded to their wifhes. But, if art has not been effectual in 
deriving, from the furface of the earth, all the advantages which 
they had expeéted ; mature abundantly fupplies the deficiency, 
in the growth of immenfe forefts, that feem inexhauftible, the 
productions of which are exported to every part of Europe, fuch 
as planks, timber, pitch, tar, pot-afh, &c. The bowels of the 
earth are alfo the copious fources of plenty. The iron mines 
are the Peru of Sweden. Copper, filver, gold, lead, alum, 
vitriol, falt-petre, are extraéted by the induftrious workman 
from the botom of thefe barren mountains; but the iron mines 
form the moft important article of commerce. ‘The 300,000 


Schifp annually exported, being valued at 5% crowns per fchifp, 


yield about 8,934,750 crowns, bank-money. ‘The copper 
mines are valued at 30,800 crowns. The alum exported, 
amounts to 30,000 crowns. Planks, timber, &c. produce an- 
nually 387,580. The herring fifhery is in fo flourifhing a ftate 
at prefent, thet they are able to export 160,000 tons, at 16 
dollars (filver) per ton *, 

Letter 18th prefents us with a comparative view of the two 
adjacent kingdoms, manifeftly drawn with great attention, and, 
apparently, with an impartial pencil. We fhall lay before our 
readers the following extract : 

‘ Thefe two nations, feparated by a ftrait only, whofe origin is, 
doubtlefs, the fame, who inhabit climates nearly the fame, and {peak 
the iame language, exhibit remarkable contrafts, both as to country, 
and inhabitants. in Denmark, the foil is ftony, but fufceptible of 
cultivation ; the hills are fmall, the woods of no great extent, but 
the plains are va‘t and boundlefs: and there are many {mall lakes, 
but no rivers. The clothes of the men are long and of a red colour. 
{n Sweden, on the contrary, nothing is feen but mountains, rocks, 
deep vales, extenfive foreits, large rivers, and immenfe Jakes. Their 
clothes are fhort, and blue. ‘The Swede is of an eafy, elegant figure, 
lively, laborious, cheerful, and capable of fpeedy attachments. ‘The 
Dane is more clumf{y, flower in his motions, fond of eafe, does not 
work with equal alertnefs, is more ferious and phlegmatic, more re- 
lerved, but more conftant in his friendihips. ‘I'he dialeét of the two 
Janguages is eifentially the fame, but it partakes of the characteriftic 
differences of the two nations. Both fpeak with a /imging cadence, 
but the Savede lings quicker than the Daze, terminates many of his 
words by vowels, and, in fome provinces, by the a particularly: as 


el 





* Their filver dollar is in value about 10d, Englihh, 
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koka, a book; Aca, ahorfe; baka, a mountain; and he raifes the 
tone of his voice at the lait fyllable, after deprefling it at the penults. 
The pronunciation of the Daze is flow, fomewhat guttural ; and moit 
of his words end with a confonant, as book, hee, baken. So that when 
two Savedes converfe together, they infpire gaiety, while the melan- 
choly accent of the Danes difpofes to gravity. Both nations cultivate 
the fciences, and have diftinguifhed themfelves in the delles lettres. 
The Swedes can enumerate feveral great men, who have not only ac- 
quired celebrity at home, but are eiteemed and admired by all Eu- 
rope; fuch as a Linné, a Berquian, a Celfius, a De Geer (the Reau- 
mur of Sweden), a Menanderheilm, a Wargentin, and the learned hifto- 
riographer Lagerbring. He died in 1788. The Danes, on the other 
hand, can boatt their Tycho Braehe, Roemer, Gafpard Bartholin, Si- 
mon Pauli, Wormius, Holberg, and many others. ‘To whom let 
me add the prefent ornaments of Copenhagen, M. De Kratzen/ffein, 
Rector of the Univerfity, and Profeffor of Experimental Philofophy ; 
the Grand Chamberlain De Subm* ; De Tre/cauw, Profeilor in Theo- 
logy; and Kali/chen, the Chirurgical Profeiior.’ 

Letters 21, 22, 23, contain a concife abridgment of the 
Swedith hiftory, from the reign of Guftavus Vafa to the year 
1786. It is confined to the different revolutions which have fo 
frequently taken place in that country, from the jarring interefts 
of dings, who wifhed to reign defpotic; of nobles, actuated by 
ambition and the love of wealth; and of the people, jealous of 
their liberties. This fketch is chiefly introduétory to the revo- 
lution which took place in the year 1772; and which gives us 
the prefent zra of the Swedifh government. The ftate of the 
nation previous to that event, and which prepared the way for 
it; the different factions that difturbed the public tranquillity ; 
the intrigues of the French court ; the contrary intrigues of the 
Englifh; the unbounded ambition, avarice, and tyranny of the 
ariftocratic party; and the addsefs, eloquence, and policy of 
the king, who, while he relieved the inferior orders from the 
oppreflions under which they groaned, artfully employed them 
as inftruments to eftablith bis own authority ; are delineated ina 
lively and entertaining manner. In their wretched fituation, 
they had no other alternative than of the two evils to chufe the 
leaf?; and it was only by throwing the plenitude of power into 





* Our traveller informs us, in a note, that M. De Subm has pub- 
lifhed fourteen volumes on hiftory, particularly on the hiftory of the 
North, in the Danith language ; and that, according to the judgment 
of Profeffor Tre/cauw, his works contaia the moft authentic accounts 
of Denmark of any that have been publifhed. ‘Their titles are the 
following: Ox the Origin of Nations in general. Cop. 1769. The Origin 
of the Northern Nations. Cop. 1770. On the Odin and Mythology of 
the Northern Nations. Cop. 1771. Ox the Emigratious of the Northern 
Nations. Cop. 1772-1773. Critical Hiftory of Denmark, 4 vols. 
1774-81. The Hiftory of Denmark, with Plates, in Folio, A Callec- 
tion of hiftorical Pieces concerning the Hiftory of Denmark, 
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the hands of the king, that they could enable him to fubdue the 


many-headed monftcr. It appears from this reprefentation, that | 


if it be poffible for a nation to be happy under an abfolute 
monarch, it is under the adminiftration of Guftavus III. who 
has, with infinite labour, effectuated a reform through every de- 
partment of the ftate, and has hitherto only employed the power 
entrufted to him, for the general good. ‘The people, however, 
feem to be ftill watchful over their liberties ; nor have they, either 
by the faireft promifes, and, what is yet more, by the performance 
of thefe promifes, been lulled into a dangerous fecurity. Ata 
general aflembly held in 1786, after an interval of eight years, 
his majefty laid before them feveral propofitions, which were re- 
jected by the different orders, as infringements on their ancient 
laws and cuftoms. The propofitions were, I. Not to punifh 
infanticide by death, but by perpetual imprifonment, with the 
addition of being publicly whipped every year, on the day on 
which the crime was perpetrated. II. To prevent the divifion 
of lands, by inftituting that they fhould be tranfmitted to the 
eldeft fon, a provifion being made for the younger branches of 
a family. III. To authorife the king to employ fuch a fum 
out of the national bank, as fhould enable him to eftablifh ma- 
gazines of grain in different parts of the kingdom, as a provifion 
againft fcarcity. IV. To authorife his majefty to draw from 
the bank a fund, in order to defray certain expences of the dif- 
ferent mines, particularly to protect the copper mines of Fahlun 
from inundations; depofiting in the bank fuch a quantity of 
copper as fhould be equivalent to the fpecies employed. Of thefe 
four propofitions, all were rejected, excepting that relative to the 
eftablifhment of magazines. The clergy perfifted in the refolu- 
tion to punifh the crime of infanticide by death. The equeftrian 
order oppofed the propofition for the divifion of lands. And the 
States refufed the fupply for the mines; alleging that the evil 
proceeded from the mifmanagement of the perfons immediately 
interefted. ‘This was the firft inftance of an effe€tual oppofition 
to his majefty’s plans. He difmifled the diet with an harangue 
replete with eloquence, in which he exprefled his apprehenfions 
*¢ that fufpicions as ill-founded in themfelves as they were un- 
merited in him, who had rendered them free, would difturb that 
harmony which he had endeavoured to maintain for the {pace of 
fourteen years with fo much difficulty, and with a total inatten- 
tion to his own intere/?s.” 

‘ In the courfe of this year, 1786, an academy was eftablifhed for 
the amelioration of the Swedifh language, on the plan of the French 


academy. ‘The academy of infcriptions and belles lettres was alfo re- 
newed at the fame time.’ 


Although the chief attention of this traveller has been engaged 
by the affairs of Sweden, we are occafionally prefented with fome 
ftrictures 
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firictures concerning Denmark: and in the 24th and laft letter, 
we find a circumftantial account of the changes which took place 
in this kingdom alfo, in the year 1772, which terminated in the 
difgrace of Matilda, and the deftru€tion of the Counts Brandt 
and Struenfee. ‘The ftory of thefe unfortunate perfonages has 
been often told. But while party-zeal predominated, and ani- 
mofities ran high, it has been told with fuch various colour- 
ings, that the world has been at a lofs to determine what degrees 
of cenfure and of pity were due tothe fufferers. ‘The author’s 
narrative is the more worthy of attention, as he was an impartial 
collator of the moft authentic informations that could be ob- 
tained. He tells us that, exclufive of what he learned on the 
fpot, he has ufed the papers of one well known in the republic of 
letters, who was involved in the difgrace of Struenfee. But as 
his account was written with paflion and manifeft partiality, 
fuch parts only are felected which appeared indubitable facts *. 
We mutt refer the curious reader to the work itfelf for the detail 
of fasticglars, and fhall content ourfelves with the tranfcript of 
the following paragraph, which, as it reprefents the ambitious 
Struenfee placed on the higheft pinnacle of power, indicates the 
immediate caufe of his dreadful fall. 

‘ Struenfee, blinded by his good fortune, and yet more by an am- 
bition that knew no bounds, was not contented with being, virtually, 
fovereign. He was determined to reign with fplendour, and to draw 
his name out of obfcurity by enrolling it among the firft nobility in 
Denmark ; he was accordingly ennobled, and obtained the rank of 
Count. Diffatisfied with even this elevation, he was determined to 
have a title that fhould correfpond with the dignity of his ftation ; 
and as there was none extant which could fufiiciently characterize 
his office, the title of Privy Counfellor of the Cabinet (Con/eiller in- 
time du Cabinet) was invented. Nor was he merely invefted with 
this; bat the unlimited powers which the king had annexed to it, 
were as novel as the title itfelf. He was authorifed to commit to 
Writing, in that manner which he fhould judge the moft proper, every 
mandate that he received from the mouth of the king, and to tranfmit it 
to the different departments under the feal of the Cadiner, without the 
fignature of his majefty, which was deemed fuperfluous. The day 
following this abfurd grant, an injunction was made public, figned 
by the king himfelf, compelling every department to refpeé the 
Count’s orders. The minifter laid before his majefty, every Saturday, 
extracts of the orders he had iffued in the courfe of the week, by 





* This manofcript was originally compofed in the French lan- 
guage, and publifhed in German, under the title of 4uthenti/che und 
bichftenerk wurdifch aufkldrungen, Sc. 1.e. Authentic and moft re- 
markable Illucidations, re{pecting the Hiftory of the Counts Struen/ee 
and Brandt, contained in a Manufcript compofed by a Perfon of 
Rank: firft publifhed in Germany, 1788.—A tranflation has lately 
~ iommgy in this country; which will be noticed in a fubfequent 
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which they received the fame fanction as if they had been figned un. 
der the fign- manual of majefty itfelf.’ . 
A power fo unbounded, pernicious, and intolerable to every 
clafs of men, who wifhed to enjoy, at leaft, fome few of the 
oblique rays of court favour, laid the foundation of his ruin; 
and his opponents eagerly feized, and turned to advantage, 
feveral opportunities which accidentally prefented themfelves. 
The above fpecimens of this entertaining work will give our 
readers fome ideas of its nature, and the manner in which it is 
executed, The author, not enjoying a public character, and 
not profefling to make any particular branch of knowlege the 
fubject of his inquiry, may not give complete fatisfaétion to ei- 
ther the politician, antiquiry, or naturalift, But thofe who with 
to confult an extenlive collection of general information, made 
with affiduity and caution, will not be difappointed by the pers 
ufal of the original; and they will receive very favourable im- 
reflions of the Swedifh nation, refpecting the manners and mo- 


P tl aah’ 
rals, and of the itate of learning in that country. ao al 


ART. Ble 


Mémoire pour le Rhingrave de Salm, &c. i.e. Memoir in Joftification 
of the Rhingrave of Salm, re{pecting his Evacuation at Utrecht, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 40. Utrecht, 17838. 


| FE, are here prefented with a profefled vindication of the 
Vi Raingrave’s conduét, during the period in which he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces aflembled to 
fupport the patriotic party againft the attacks of the Prince of 
Orange, or of his goad friends, the Pruffians, The fudden and 
precipitate retreat of the forces collected from various quarters 
to defend the city of Utrecht, after fuch preparations, expendi- 
tures, and much vain boafting, aftonifhed the public at large, 
and reflected no honour on the courage of the troops aflembled, 
or the conduct of their chief. The chagrin and vexation which 
it was natural for a difappointed party to feel on this fudden 
change of affairs, and fidden death of their hopes, vented them- 
felves in execrations againft the Rhingrave; and the failure of 
their plans was attributed to his cowardice or treachery. The 
apologift juftifies that retreat, and alfo the mode of it, on the 
principle of abfolute neceffity. He aflerts that the city was in- 
capable of making the leaft defence. ¢ It had not within its 
walls provifions fufficient to fuftain a fiege of four days. It had 
no proper fortifications ; no cannon on the principal batteries— 
the inundations, undertaken too late, had left a large territory ex- 
pofed to the enemy; of fix thoufand men in garrifon the greater 
part were either ufelefs or fufpected.’ He attributes this deplorable 


istuation of affairs to the fupinenefs of the States-General, — 
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intereft it was to render Utrecht impregnable; and to the total 
ignorance, parfimony, and perpetual blunders of the commif- 
fioners under whofe control he was obliged to act. The apo- 
logift, after enumerating feveral inftances which fully prove his 
point, fums up the whole of this fpirited memoir with the fol- 
lowing portrait of the men froth whom the Rhingrave received 
his honours, and to whom he afcribes his difgrace: 
¢ What does this fketch demoniirate? That men were appointed 
at the head of affairs totally deftitute of the capacities, addrefs, or 
activity neceffary for the fuccefs of fo important an enterprife. They 
forefaw nothing, remedied nothing, profited by no events, formed ro 
lans, liftened to no information, and executed no defigns. An inex~ 
reflible ftupor feemed to have benumbed all their faculties. ‘Fhey for- 
got the moit common and fimple preparations, neglected the moft ne- 


- ceflary arrangements, defpifed the moft effential negociations, defied 


the moft dangerous intrigues, and permitted the moit favourable mo- 


ments to efcape unimproved, &c.’ 
Whoever reads this pamphlet, will be convinced of what many 


of the patriots themfelves confefs, that the public caufe was 
committed to the hands of men whofe capacities were by no 
means equal to the important tafk. But numbers may be con 
vinced of the truth of all his charges, while they ftil! retain pre- 
cifely the fame opinion of this meteor of a moment. They will 
till view him as an adventurer whofe fole intereft in this his 
fecond country, for which he profefles an entbufiaftic attach- 
ment, confifted in his being employed: and who continued his 
lucrative employments fn the face of every impoffivility of fuc- 
cefs till they ceafed to be /ucrative. ‘This memoir is obvioufly 
written by the Rhingrave himfelf ; but, by {peaking in the third 
perfon, like the great General of the Romans, his extreme 
modefty is not hurt when he expatiates on his illuftrious birth, 
military fkill, clear forefight, and the amazing efforts which he 
made to refcue a diftreffed country from the grafp of a defpot. 
He plainly infinuates that he was him/elf an hoff, able to oppote 
the combined forces of the Prince of Orange, of England, and 
of Pruffia, if his arms had not been tied by the very mcn who 


had placed the truncheon in his hands. Cog. 


® 





Art, XII. 


Ocuvres Pofthumes, &c. i.e. The Pofthumous Works of Frederic II. 
King of Pruflia ;—continued. See Review for May. 


HERE is certainly no part of thefe Pefthumous Works, 
in which the character of their Royal Author is drawn 
with more truth, fpirit, and bold expreffion, than in his Letters 
to his friend, favourite, and companion, M, ‘fordan. We men- 
tioned thefe Letters in our laft article, as contained in the eighth 


volume; and, before we proceed farther, we fhall give fuch ex- 
tracts 
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tracts from them, as will confirm what we have here advanced, 


They were written between the years 1739 and 1743, in the 
youthful feafon of life, the feafon of high fpirits, and natural 
effufions. 

* 30th of November, 1740. 

~ ‘ Pray make my compliments to the Graces of Alzarotti, 
the curves and angles of Maupertuis, and to the Babylonian tower of 
Demotards ; write mea thoufand follies ; tell me what people fay, what 
they think, and what they are doing :—tell me every thing that you 
know, and every thing you do not know. I hear that Berlin looks 
like Lady Bellona in labour; I hope fhe will be brought to bed of 
fomething good, and that I fhall obtain the confidence of the public 
by fome bold and fuccefsful enterprifes. I am now in a brilliant 
concurrence of circumftances, that prefent a folid bafis for my future 
reputation.——I mind not the babblings of ignorance and envy: 
G ory is my pole-ftar: it animates me more than ever: it dilates 
the hearts of my troops, and I will anfwer for their fuccefs. Adieu, 
dear Jordan, tell me all the ill that is fpoken of me by the public :— 
We are at the gates of Breflau. Adieu! amufe yourfelf as well as 
you can.—Pore and ftudy at your fire-fide, while we are fighting up 
to the knees in dirt and fnow.’ | 

From another Letter. 

« My dear Jordan, my gentle Jordan, my good, my benignant, my 
pacific, my humane Jordan, I announce to you the conquett of Silefia, 
and the ftorming of Nez/, for which we are making the neceffary pre« 
parations, like good Chrifians. If the town does not capitulate, we 
muft deftroy it—that is all. And this is all that you need to know: 
Be my Cicero to defend the juftice of my caufe and projeéts ; I thall 
be your Cz/ar with refpect to the execution. Adieu, fage counfellor— 
amuie yourfelf with Horace, ftudy Paufanias, make merry with Ana- 
creon. As for me, I have, at prefent, no other amufements than 
bombs, merlons, gabions, and fafcines. I hope it will p/ea/e Ged to 
give me foon a more pleafing and peaceable occupation, and te you 
health, fatisfaction, and all that your heart defires.’ , 

Fram another. 

‘ T love war for the fake of fame; butif I was not a prince, I would 
be nothing but a philofopher. Afterall, every man mutt follow his pro- 
feffion, and it is my fancy to do nothing by halves.’—* You know, that 
Brieg has furrendered ; you were lucky at being abfent at the general 
attack ; otherwife you might have been feen mounting, a-ftraddle, 
on a bomb, to Paradife.—I had almoit forgotten to tell you, that 
Maupertuis has been feized with a hot fever, through fpite and rage, 
that the comet has had the impudence to appear among us, without a 
previous certificate from the academy and the aftronomers.’ 

From another. 

‘ We are to have three battles, four fterms, and a hundred 
fkirmifhes ; and, all this being over, you fhall fee me, humble Pax/, 
at the feet of Gamaliel, Jordan, learning from thee wifdom, and the 
arts of peace. ——— In good faith, if men were wife, they would treat, 
with much more indifference than they do, that phantom reputation, 


which makes them pervert inte days of inquietude and torment that 
fhort 
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fhort fpace of time that heaven has given them for enjoyment.—I was - 
always, more or lefs, a philofopher: but youth, the fire of paflions, 
the love of glory, and a fecret inftinét, drew me forcibly from the 
voluptuous tranquillity which I loved fo much: nay, even the plea- 
{ure of feeing my name in the Gazettes, and in the records of hillory, 
feduced me.—Adieu, Jordan—my refpects to philo/ophy, and tell her, 
{ hope to fee her again in winter-quarters,’ 
From another. 

¢ Who could have imagined, dear Jordan, that providence would 
have chofen a young poet to overturn the fyftem of Europe, and make 
a total change in all the political combinations and connexions of its 
fovereigns? This is furely a fingular event: it is fomething like 
acomet, which traverfes our orbit, and follows in its courfe, a dif- 
ferent direction from that of all the other planets. I long to hear 
from you: write to me a great deal about buildings, furniture, 
and dancers. When fhall we meet in the peaceful fhades of Char- 
lottenburg, and converfe, at eafe, on the ridiculous follies of man- 
kind, and the nothingnefs and vanity of our condition? I long with 
impatience for thofe a/py moments.’ 

On the whole, the natural tone of fimplicity and fprightlinefs 
that predominates in thefe Letters, renders them, truly, what we 
call, pleafant reading. The letters to Voltaire occupy the ninth, 
and a part of the following volume. But before we appreciate 
the merit of thefe letters, we muft inform our readers of two 
circumftances relative to this correfpondence, which render the 
Berlin edition of thefe Pofthumous Works fhamefully defeCtive. 
The fir? is, that none of Voltaire’s letters appear in this edition. 
From this ftrange omiffion, many of the king’s letters are rene 
dered much lefs interefting, than they would otherwife have been ; 
and feveral of them are fcarcely intelligible. “The /econd circum- 
fiance renders the editor ftill more reprehenfible; for it confifts 
in the omiffion of all the letters, that pafled between the king 
and Voltaire, from the year 1740 to 1770. What renders this 
omiffion unaccountable is, not only that the moft interefting 
part of their correfpondence comes within this long period of 
thirty years; but that the letters, on both fides, which were 
pofterior to the year 1753 (the date of the quarrel between the 
king and the poet), are written in avery different ftrain from 
thofe which preceded that period. While we were reviewing 
this ninth volume of the Berlin edition, we received a later one 
of thefe Po/thumous Vorks, in which the abfurd chafms and mu- 
tilations which disfigure the former, are filled up and repaired, 
and the body of the correfpondence is reftored to its unity and 
confiftence. The Berlin editors did not only cut this body into 
two, and prefent only the one half of it to the public, bat even 
the half which they give us, is alfo mutilated ; for many of the 
King’s letters, even on interefting and ufeful fubjeéts, are fup- 
prefled in their edition. If a decent regard to religion and 
morals had beem the motive to this fuppreflion, it would have 
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been a wife and refpectable meafure. But this does not feem 
to have been the cafe. No principle of this kind is vifible in 
the direction of either of the two editions. In the one, are many 
fuppreffions; but the gced and the bad have been fuppreffed in- 
difcriminately; and as the /atter appears with enormous turpi- 
tude in many of the letters, which have made their appearance, 
we know not to what we muft attribute the fuppreffion of the 
reft, unlefs it be to neglicence, precipitation, or the apprehenfion 
of rendering the work too voluminous. But then why not make 
a decent and judicious choice? Why not lop off from the tree 
the exuberant and rotten branches that blaft its verdure? If this 
had been done, its dimenfions would have been fufficient for 
beauty, utility, and even for fize. We fhould have beheld its 
bloffoms with pleafure, and fed on its fruit with a high relifh. In 
the other edition, nothing is fupprefled on which the publifher 
could Jay his hands *, The appies and horfe-dung, as in Swift’s 
fable, fwim together in the current. 

The correfpondence occupies, in this edition, three large vo- 
lumes. A very confiderable part of thefe is filled with effufions 
of mutual adulation, nay of adoration, from the king to the poet, 
and from the poet to the king ; which, though fometimes highly 
feafoned with agreeable turns of wit and eloquence, become at 
Jength fulfome and tirefome, by endlefs repetition; and often 
fhocking, by the divine honours, with which they compliment 
each other. It was natural and juft, in fuch a judge of literazy 
merit as FREDERIC, to be delighted with the wit and talents of 
Voltaire; and it was even pardonable to be more or lefs intoxi- 
cated with the fweet-fmelling incenfe and the harmonious num- 
bers of the French bard, whofe fine poetic vein was but a part 
of his extenfive literary merit, On the other hand, that Voltaire 
fhould admire a prince, who held the fceptre with fuch dignity, 
and twined around it the united laurels of Mars and Apollo, to 
whofe favourites he granted a diftinguifhed prote€tion, is not to 
be wondered at. ‘There was alfo another bond of union between 
the king and the poet, which was their acrimonious enmity 
againft the minifters of religion of every denomination, whom 
they graciou/ly confounded without diftin@ion, exception, or mo- 
dification, in the clafs of fanatics, hypocrites, tyrants, and per- 
fecutors. ‘This feems to have been one of the important pre 
liminaries of their treaty of friendfhip; the duration of whichs 





* This edition bears neither the name of the editor, nor is the 
place of publication mentioned in the title. Its date is 1789. It is 
publifhed in thirteen volumes, and contains many good and dad things, 
which are not in the edition of Berlin. We fhall therefore follow it 
in our farther accounts of thefe royal, philofophical, literary, and 
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from the time of their perfonal commerce, was not much more 
permanent than its principles were refpectable. Accordingly, 
on their entrance on an epiftolary correfpondence, the elderly 
oet addrefles himfelf to the young monarch (who profefledly 


chofe him for his faithful Mentor and guide) in the following 


manner : 
‘ The pretended interpreters of the laws of heaven, I mean the 


divines or theologians, are the moft dangerous of all.’ [He had been 
{peaking of the courtiers and the learned.] ‘ They are as pernicious 
in fociety as they are obfcure in their ideas: their fouls are inflated 
with ga// and pride, in proportion as they are void of sruth and know- 
lege. They would involve the world in confufion and calamity for 
the fake of a fophifm; and are ever ready to call on princes and 
fovereigns to avenge, by fire and fword, the honour of a {fyllogifm in 
Ferio orin Barbara. All thinking beings, who are not of their opi- 
nion, are pronounced atheifts ; and every king, who does not diftin- 
guifh them by his favour, is dewoted to damnation. The beft is, to 
leave to themfelves, thefe nominal preceptors, who, in effect, are the 
real enemies of mankind.’ 

This candid and charitable fketch of Gallo-philofophical 
paintings is gracioufly received by the prince, and is, in his an- 
fwer, wrought up with new lines and high colouring, into a 
finifhed pi€ture. After celebrating the fublime and di/interefled 
virtue of the poet, and exalting him above Solon, Lycurgus, and 
all other lawgivers, the prince fits down to 4is piCture of the di- 
vines, and draws them thus: 

‘ They are all alike, in a/) religions, and in a// countries. Their 
great object is to ufurp a defpotic authority over the coniciences of 
men; and this leads them to perfecute, with ardour, a// thole, who, 
with a noble intrepidity, dare to unveil truth. Their hands are 
armed with the thunder of excommunication, to ¢rz/ the phantom of 
irreligion, which they are always combating, as they pretend ; while, 
in effect, they are only combating, under this name, the enemies of 
their fury and their infolence. ‘They preach humility, but this is a 
virtue which they zever practife. They call themfelves the minifters 
of the God of peace; but they ferve him with hearts full of hatred 
and ambition. ‘Their conduét is fo little conformable to their pre- 
cepts, that this alone would be fufficient to throw difcredit on their 
doétrine.’ 

This method of incorporating all the minifters of religion 
into one portrait, puts us in mind of the famous bed of the 
tyrant, which was made to accommodate every ftranger in a 
way well known; and more efgecially of the faying of a 
Roman emperor, who wifhed that a// the people of Rome had 
but one head that he might ftrike ic off at a fingle blow. Ic 
would not be fair to confider a/! cenfures of the clergy as proofs 
of difaffeGtion to religion, though general cenfures afford a very 
ftrong prefumption of fuch difaffection. But, in the cafe be- 
fore us, there is no room to doubt of the motive, that guided the 
pencil in the two portraits above mentioned, Chriftianity was 
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not only difbelieved, but was moreover an object of hatred both 
to the prince and his brother-poet and Jawgiver; and it is per- 
fonified, in this correfpondence, in a variety of places, under the 
denomination of the infamous;—an amazing epithet, indeed, 
which fhews that if there is a fine frenzy in a poetic genius, there 





is a hideous one in bad philofophy.- But to proceed : 

» The friendfhip of the two illuftrious correfpondents had hitherto 
beert nourifhed only by an epiftolary intercourfe. It was a con- 
nexion founded on paper-credit, which fometimes proves falla- 
cious. The fublime morality of the Henriade, the loud cries 
againft fuperftition and intolerance, with which Voltaire had 
charmed the ears of humanity and juftice, and confequently 
thofe of the Pruffian hero, rendered the latter impatient to enjoy 
the pleafure of perfonal*intercourfe with this prodigy of univerfal 
virtue. Accordingly, he was invited to Berlin, lodged in the 
king’s palace, and fed at his table. He had been but a fhort 
time in this fplendid fituation, when perfonal acquaintance and 
the public voice drew from the king the following teftimony to his 
merit, in a letter from his majefty to his fecretary D’ Arget, dated 
in the month of June 1752:—* Voltaire has behaved here (at Ber- 
lin) like gm arrant /coundrel and a confummate knave. I have 
taken himfoundly to tafk, He is a worthlefs wretch! | am 
afhamed for the honour of human nature, that a man, who has 
fo much wit and genius, fhould be fo full of malevolence.’ 
Some weeks before the date of this, the king had fent to the 
poet the following letter, which fhews the difference between 
the characters of thefe two men with refpect to civil and focial 
life. 

‘ Sir,—(it is no longer divine Voltaire!) I was very glad to have 
you near my perfon: I efteemed your wit, your talents, and your 
knowlege; and I had reafon to think, that, at your years, being 
heartily tired of literary contentions and quarrels with authors and 
bookfellers, you would have come hither chiefly to enjoy an agreeable 
fhelter from the ftorm in a peaceful harbour. But you fet out, at your 
very arrival, fingularly enough, by requiring that I fhould not em- 
ploy Freron in writing for me /iterary news: I was fo weak or com- 
plaifant as to grant your requeft, though it did not belong to you to 
decide, what perfons I fhould appoint to ferve me. You held con- 
ferences with the Ruffian minifter on affairs in which you had no fort 
of vocation to meddle, and it was believed, that you did this in con- 
fequence of a commiflion from me. You played the bufy-body in the 
affairs of Madam Bentinck, which were certainly out of your line. 
You had a moit villainous law-fuit with a Jew *, which has made a 
{candalous noife, and of which the whole city of Berlin is full. I 
have received heavy complaints of you from Drefden, for your man- 
ner of ftock-jobbing in the Saxon funds, which is well known.—— 





* Voltaire had cheated a Jew in Berlin, in a manner that amounted 
to felony. , 
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With refpect to myfelf, I can fay that there was always peace in my 
houfe, before you came among us; and I mutt tell you, that if 
intriguing and caballing be your favourite paflion, you are not here 
in your place. I love good-natured and peaceable people; if you 
can refolve to live like a philofopher, I fhall ftill be glad to fee you; 
but if you give yourfelf up to all the intemperance of your paflions, 
and are determined to quarrel with every body, you will do me no fort 
of pleafure by coming here (to Pot/dam), and you may as well remain 
at Berlin.’———(And in the following letter) ‘I am glad that your 
fcandalous affair with the Jew is finifhed; and I hope that you will 
not have any more quarrels either with the O/d or with the New Tef- 
tament. ‘To expofe yourfelf to fuch difcuflions and contelts, will at 
Jength imprint fuch a ftain on your reputation, as your fuperior wit 
and talents will be unable to efface. <A bookfeller, Go/z, an opera 
fiddler, a jeweller of the circumcifion, are the/e names which ought 
to be feen in conflict with the name of Voltaire?—1! {peak plainly, 
like a blunt German—it is your bufinefs to profit by the leffon.’ 

A rupture enfued between I’REpERICc and his favourite Bard, 
as all the world knows. It is alfo univerfally known, that the 
infupportable bumour, jealoufy, and avarice of Voltaire, and, 
particularly, his envious averfion to Maupertuis, troubled the 
harmony of the felect fociety with which the king pafled his 
evenings at Potfdam in witty converfation, convivial pleafure, 
and philofophical difcuffion, fuch as it was.~——On the: poet’s re~ 
treat to Switzerland, in 1753 or 1754, the correfpondence was 
fufpended for a few years. It was renewed, in confequence of 
a patched-up reconciliation, in the year 1757; and was carried 
on till 1778, evidently not with /ncere affection on either fide, 
but with a multitude of polite and flattering compliments on 
both fides. The king, who really loved a virtuous character, 
could never forget the fordid obliquity which he had difcovered 
in Voltaire; and the latter, whofe {pirit was implacably vindic- 
tive, could never forget the opprobrious treatment which he had 
defervedly received from the king. But they both diflembled ; 
the monarch, perhaps, from an apprehenfion of the bard’s fati- 
rical mufe; and the bard, not improbably, from a defire of being 
reftored to his former place under the monarch’s aufpicious roof, 
There are many letters in which Voltaire complains of his dif- 
agreeable fituation at Ferney; and, in a manner rather abject, 
laments his removal and diftance from Berlin, He even fome- 
times hints a defire of tranfplanting his Ferney colony to the 
Dutchy of Cleves, that he might have the confolation of living 
and dying, near the greateft of kings, philofophers, and men, 
whom he calls his Adeffiah. But to all this, FREDERIC was ab- 
folutely deaf; and refolved never to encourage the approach of 
fuch a troublefome guelt to his domettic fociety: fo they went 
- Carefling one another at arm’s length, to the end of their 
Ine. 
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It muft be confefled, that an amazing fpirit, and an unaffe&ed 
flow of eafy wit and humour, run through the letters of Voltaire *, 
though written at an age when, generally fpeaking, fire and 
fancy are totally extinguifhed. The letters of the monarch are 
alfo brilliant; and !ofe much lefs than might be expected, by 
comparifon. It is ouly when he gets into the fphere of philo- 
fophy, that he appears much inferior, even to Voltaire, in that 
Jine. © 12m a material animal (fays the Royal Metaphyfician), 
which is animatec, organized, and z¢hinks; whence I conclude 
that animated matter may think, as well as become eleétrical,’ 
This 1s wonderfully luminous and decifive! But how is matter ani- 
mated? and whence does hfe proceed? From heat and motion, 
replies our Solomon; whence we, Reviewers, conclude, that a 
pot of boiling water may be an animated, thinking being.— 
©T attribute thought or thinking (fays the king, in fome lines 
farther on) to the five fenjes, which nature (who is that?) has 
given us ;—-the knowlege or notions, which thefe fenfes impart 
Lo us, are imprinted on the nerves, which are their meflengers, 
Thefe imprefions, which we call memory, furnifh us with ideas; 
the heat of the clementary fire, which keeps the blood in a per- 
petual agitation, awakens thefe ideas, and occafions imagination, 
In fleep the nerves of the underftanding are relaxed,’ and fo on.— 
All this is, furely, in a great /iyle of analyfis, and is remarkable 
for its per/picuity and precifion! 

In a word, the letters of this correfpondence, taken together, 
form a ftrange medley, in which we find wit and folly, urbanity 
and fcurrility, warm expreffions of benevolence and bitter effu- 
fions of malevolent partiality, gleams of reafon and violent gufts 
of pailion, moral maxims and fallies of licentioufnefs and impiety, 
in the moft thecking modes of expreflion. Thefe alternately 
gratify and wound the feelings of the moral reader; and are 
perpetually allaying, with pain and difguft, the pleafure, which 
the perufal of thefe letters muft fo often produce, They, in- 
deed, perplex our judgment with refpect to the charaéter, not of 
the worthlefs poet, whofe profligacy is but too palpably afcer- 
tained, but of the great monarch, whom we wi/) to revere,— 
but cannot—without the moft painful reftritions. If thefe royal 
productions defcend to pofterity, for which they are intended, 


\ ghey will excite wonder, but not veneration; unlefs the time 


fhould come, when there will be no more faith, morals, nor fo- 
ber fenfe on earth. 


[To be concluded in a fubfequent article.] 


—— 





* We mean fuch of his letters as are decent; for it is fingularly 
remarkable, that the diflolute and impious paflages of his letters, are, 
almolt always, as infipid as they are Hagitious. 
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ADDENDUM. 

IT may not be improper, though the object be of no great 
confequence, to rectify here a literary error which has flipped 
into this correfpondence, between the king and Voltaire, relative 
to the author of a pamphlet publifhed by Elmfley, in the year 
1773 or 4, under the title of The Polifh Partition, illuftrated in 
even Dramatic Dialogues. By Gotiies PANSMOUZER, the 
Baron’s Nephew *. This fmall work, which made a noife, at the 
time, particularly on the Continent, was tranflated into feveral 
languages. Voltaire mentions it to the king, in one of the let- 
ters now before us, as a very witty produ€tion, abounding with 
humour and fine pleafantry; but, alfo, as treating him with 
fevere inveétive, and containing horrible things. In the king’s 
anfwer to the poet, dated in 1775, there is a paflage, which 
fhews how men of letters fometimes forge anecdotes to make 
their court to princes, by fatisfying their curiofity. ‘I have at 
length (fays the king) received the Seven Di-logues which you 
mention, and am perfeétly acquainted with the whole ftory of 
that publication. . The author is an Englifhman, whofe name is 
Lindfie (written fo by miftake for Lind), an ecclefiaftic, and 
preceptor to the young prince Poniatow/ki, nephew to the king 
of Poland. It was at the inftigation of the Czartorinfkis, the king’s 
uncles, that this fatire was compofed in Englifh. It made me laugh 
heartily; for, among feveral grofs invectives, there are in it many 
lively ftrokes of wit and good pleafantry.—Now, there is a great 
error here with refpeét to the author of this publication, and the 
king was totally mifinformed. Mr. Lind was, indeed, the author 
of a larger and a very ingenious work, entitled, Letters on the Affairs 
of Poland, in which the king of Pruffia was feverely cenfured, and 
which were probably compofed at the defire of the Czartorin/kis, if 
not of the king of Poland himfelf; but he was not the writer of the ~ 
Seven Dramatic Dialogues on the Polifh Partition, now under confi- 
deration. The real author of thefe Dialogues is unknown, even, we 
believe, to Mr. Elmfley; by whom they were publifhed. The writer 
of this article is one of the very {mall number of perfons, to whom 
he is known. 

What the king fays concerning the tranflation of this pam- 
phlet on the Continent, is, we believe, true. * It was tranflated 
(fays bis Majefly) from Englifh into French, for the ufe of the 
Poles; but as the tranflation was a bad one, the original was 
fent to M. Gerard, then French conful at Dantzick, and now 
under-fecretary to Monf. De Vergennes in the foreign department ; 
who did me the honour to hate me corcially, and fent the pam- 
phlet abroad in a new and improved tranflation. I do not mean 
to enter into a pen-conteft with this fycophant: I follow rather 


_ ——— 





* See Rev, vol. I. p. 233. 
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the maxim of Cardinal Mazarin, Let the French fing their catches 
in peace, provided they let us do cur bufinefs.’ 

Well and good! but it is proper to obferve, that what the 
king and Voltaire call grofs invediives and horrible things in this 
performance, is nothing more than the juft ridicule, which the 
author threw on the pretended philofophers, and their illuftrious 


protectors. pr NM, 


ArT. XIII. 


D. Jo. Jac. Grigspacuis Symbole Critica, ad fupplendas et corri- 
endas variarum Novi Teftamenti LeGionum ColleGiones: i.e. Cri- 
tical Collations for the Purpofe of compleating and appreciating 
the various Readings of the New Teftament. By Joun James 
Griesspacu, D. D. and Profeflor in the Univerfity of Jena. 
Printed at Halle. 


HIS work, of which only the firfi volume is yet publifhed, 
is intended as a fupplement to the learned author’s edition 
of the New Teftament; in which he had mentioned fome read- 
ings that had been omitted by Wetftein: thefe are here collated, 
and are followed by the readings quoted in the manufcript mar- 
ginal notes of a copy of the firft edition of Mills’s New Tefta- 
ment, prefervedtin the Bodleian library: they are faid to have 
been written, partly by Mills, and partly by Hearn: many of 
them are taken from a Greek manufcript of the New Teftament, 
cited by the abridged title of Hal: of which Dr. Grigspacu 
fays, he can obtain no account. Some of thefe readings were 
publifhed as an appendix to Mills’s edition, and were thence co- 
pied by Kufter and Wetftein. Our colleétor has alfo given the 
readings, that differ from the common copies, in two Latin ma- 
nufcripts in the Harleian library. 

Prefixed to thefe collations, is an introduétory difcourfe, in 
which the author has examined the comparative merits of feveral 
manufcripts of the New Teftament; particularly thofe which 
Wetftein has diftinguifhed by the letters C, D, G, L. In this 
differtation Dr. GrigsBacH has difplayed much learning and 
critical acumen; and, on the whole, his diligence, in examining 
and comparing above 150 manufcripts and printed copies, de- 
ferves great praife, even from thofe who may differ from him 
concerning certain paflages; but we are forry to find from his 
preface, that he has, on this account, been treated with abufe, 
by fome, whofe zeal for particular opinions was greater than 
their candour or their liberality. ‘I’o fuch an unchriftian fpirit, 
Dr. Grizspacu fhews himfelf greatly fuperior ; and his con- 
troverfy with Dr. Woide and Weber concerning the celebrated 
paflage 1 Tim. iii. 16. is carried on with politenefs, as well as 
fpirit, Dr. G. maintains that in the manufcript, which Wet- 
ftein had diftinguifhed by the letter C, preferved in the royal 
library in Paris, and now marked No. 9, | 





Notum 
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t Notum ef, primam feripturam innumeris in locis mutatam effe ab 
alia manu rudi et imperita, licet fatis antiqua. Ab hac manu adjefam 
effe lineolam, qne litteris OC impofita cernitur, nullus dubitavi, cum 
praftantiffimum Librum tra@arem. He juftly obferves that the queition 
here is not, utrum ledio i: praferenda fit leBioni Qic:; fed de hoc unice 
hic difceptari, utra firmioribus nitatur argumentis fententia, eorumne, 
qui primitus in codice C Soc extitiffe autumant, an eorum, qui is a prima 
manu in hoc libro feriptum fuiffe cenfent ?? 

After giving the arguments of bis opponents, and particularly 
of Weber, together with his own replies, he adds the following 
obfervation concerning the ftate of the queftion : 

‘ Fam fi ea, qua in utramque partem difputata funt, colligas, inten- 
taque mentis acie uno quaft obtuta perluftres, patebit tibi, patronos leci- 
onis S:os meutiquam juftis argumentis eviciffe, lineolam, icin Seog mutantent, 
neceflario ipft librario tribuendam effe, nec pofle eam a correGore re- 
centiore additam videri; Jed hoc tantum oftendiffe eos,. pofle lineolam 
litteris OC impofitam ab ipfius librarii manu profectam eff. Contra 
wero probaffe nobis videmur, non modo, polle eam corredori attribui, nec 
guidquam obftare, quo minus ferius eam additam ee flatuamus, verum 
adefe etiam indicia plufeula nec levia, que primitus abfuiffe lineam 

rodant.’ 
, This queftion muft be decided by the authority of other ma- 
nufcripts of the Alexandrine clafs, of the verfions and fathers, 
that follow this edition of the text. If thefe could be produced 
againft him, Dr. G. declares he would own himfelf convinced ; 
but adds, 

© Cum nullum omnino exemplar, quod quidem ad eandem cum noftro 
familiam referendum fit, pro leGione Seog aperte militet, Jed omnia, de 
guorum leGione certo nobis conflat, lectioni i; patrocinentur, non proba- 
bile tantum, fed certum omnino effe flatuo, librarinm nofirum Scrip- 

e O67 
~~ therefore undertakes to fhew that the codex C is an Alex- 
andrian maniufcript, and that all the Alexandrian copies of the 
earlieft times have this reading. 

Only three Alexandrian manufcripts ate known, in which the 
text is fufficiently pure to be referred to, as of authority. That 
which Dr, Woide has lately publifhed, fhould be excepted in 
this argument, becaufe his opinion may be fairly fet in oppo- 
fition to that of Wetftein, on which Dr. G. infifts. Of the 
manufcript marked C, we have already given his opinion; con- 
cerning the third, which he calls 17, he confirms the affertion of 
Wetftein, that the word is there written’ c¢; he alfo obferves 
that this reading is preferved in the Coptic, Ethiopian, Arme- 
nian, and Syriac verfions; and that it was adoptéd by Cyril, 
Origen, Clemens, and other Greek Fathers, he fays, is evident 
from the beft copies and editions of theit works, and from the 
tenour of their argument when they quoted the text. 

For particular quotations in fupport of this opinion, we muft 
refer our critical readers to the work it(glf;_ an attentive perufal 
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of which, and a comparifon of its arguments with thofe of Dr, 
Woide, are neceflary to form a candid judgment of the contro. 
verfy between him and Dr. G. concerning which we prefume 
not to decide. It is a queftion of faét, and not of opinion, nor 
can we confider it of that importance, which fome have fup- 
pofed ; for it cannot furely be pretended, that the authority of 
a doétrine, effential to Chriftianity, can depend on a circume 
ftance fo uncertain as the reading of a fingle paflage: and, 
when we refle& through what hands the New Tcftament has 
been tranfmitced to us, inftead of being aftonifhed that there 
fhould be a few inftances of verbal inaccuracy in fome of the 
copies, we have much reafon to wonder that thefe inaccuracies 


are not more numerous, and of greater importance. Q 
pow. 





ArT. XIV. 


Antwoord op de Vraag Van Teylers Teveede Genootfchap, &c. Prize 
Differtation on a Subject propofed by Teyler’s fecond Society ; 
by JeERon1Mo DE Boscu, Senior Clerk in the Secretary’s Office 
in Amflerdam, Member of the Philofophical Society at Haarlem, 
and of the Dutch Literary Society at Leyden. 4to. 331 Pages, 
Haarlem. 1788. 


HE obje& of the Society, in the fubject propofed, was to 

give thofe Dutch poets, who are unacquainted with the 
ancient languages, an introduction to fuch an acquaintance with 
the beautiful and fublime paflages of the Greek and Roman 
bards, and efpecially of Homer, as may enable them to tranf- 
fufe thefe beauties into their own works, or to catch the fpirit 
of thefe great mafters; and to create new poetical embellifh- 
ments in the fame ftyle. 

To anfwer this purpofe, the work before us was compofed ; and 
the prize was conferred on its author, as a teftimony of the Society’s 
approbation. Its text confifts of the arguments of each book of the 
Hiad, and is accompanied with notes; in which the moft beautiful 
and admired paflages of the poem are explained and illuftrated. 
They are judicioully fele&ted, and contain the fubftance of what 
has been {aid on the fubjeét by the beft critics, ancient and mo- 
dern. In fhort, the execution of the plan gives us a high 
opinion of the author’s learning and tafte; but we are by no 
means convinced that the plan itfelf is well adapted to anfwer 
the end propofed. ‘To thofe who have already formed fome ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Homer, though it fhould have 
been only by the medium of a tranflation, thefe notes may be of 
excellent fervice ; but to thofe who have not had this advantage, 
they will convey a very faint idea of the beauties of the Iliad. 
We cannot help thinking that the purpofe would be more 


effectually attained by a judicious tranflation of the poem, even 
« . in 
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in profe, but much better by one in verfe; and if M. De 
Boscu’s poetical talents be equal to his literary abilities, no one 
can be better qualified, than he is, to render this important 
fervice to the unlearned poets of his country. S ow. 


—_" 





ART. XV. 


Rapport fait & la Société des Sciences Phyfiques de Laufanne, &c. i.e, 
Report made to the Philofophical Society of Laufanne, by Mefirs. 
Levape, Reynier, BerryHoup, and Van BERCHEM, Junior, 
commiflioned by the Society to inquire into a Cafe of Noctam- 
bulation. 1zmo. 61 Pages. Lauianne. 1738. 


HE cafe here related is curious; but this account of it is 
calculated rather for the philofophical, than for the me- 

dical, reader. The patient, whofe name was Devaud, was a 
lad between thirteen and fourteen years of ave, who, though ap- 
parently ftout and robuft, had every indication of an extraordi- 
nary irritability of nerves: his fenfes of fmell, tafte, and feeling, 
were remarkably delicate, and he was fubjeé to involuntary fits 
of laughing and weeping. His diforder was very irregular with 
refpect to the periods of its return; fometimes feveral weeks 
intervened between the paroxyfms, which, at others, attacked 
him two or three nights fucceffively. They generally come 
menced between three and four o’ clock in the morning, and 
fometimes lafted three or four hours, A paroxyfm might be 
accelerated, or prolonged, by tickling his nofe with a feather, 
or by whatever caufed a fight irritation of the nerves. On the 
evening before the fit, he was generally obferved to complain, after 
{upper, of a heavinefs in his head and eyelids ; and his fleep, which 
was feldom very quiet, was then attended with more agitation than 
ufual, When the paroxy{m came an, he muttered broken fen 
tences, in a manner fcarcely intelligible, ftarted up in his bed, 
then lay down again, till at length he arofe and purfued the 
ideas which his dreams fuggefted: thefe were fuch as commonly 
occur to lads of his age; but he is particularly airaid of thieves 
and apparitions, and if a ftory be told relative to either of 
thefe, it is certain to influence his dreams, which are obferved 
to be of a more melancholy and terrifying nature, when he eats 
more than ufual at fupper. His recovery is always preceded by 
a tranquil fleep during two or three minutes, attended, however, 
with {noring ; after which, he rubs his eyes, and awakes with- 
out any recollection of what has happened; but feels himfelf 
fatigued, and, fometimes, fick : when the commiffioners faw. him, 
this was accompanied with violent vomiting, from which he 
foon recovered. To awaken him fuddenly is dangerous, as it 
has been found to throw him into violent convulfions, from the 


fright which it occafioned, 
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During the paroxyfm, his fmell is very acute, and he ex- 
prefles his diflike of any difagreeable odour that is prefented to 
him: when fome wormwood wine was offered to him, he faid, 
he knew, by the fmell, that it was not the wine he drank at 
table; fome of the latter being given him, he drank it with avi- 
dity; but it rendered him more eager and vehement in his words 
and ations, and even occafioned involuntary twitches in his 
countenance. At thefe times he drefles himfelf with great re- 
gularity ; one night, when his clothes were laid on a large 
table, intermixed with thofe of others, he perceived the trick 
that had been played, and complained of it; but a fmal] taper 
being brought, he was feen to drefs himfelf with the utmoft ex- 
a&tnefs. If any one flightly pinches him, he immediately feels 
it, unlefs very earneftly employed, and endeavours to ftrike the 
offender; but his refentment is directed, not againft the perfon 
who has thus difturbed him, but againft the ideal phantom of 
his dream, after which he will run with great violence round 
the room, without touching the furniture; nor can he be di- 
verted from the purfuit. 

When he wants to look at an abject, he endeavours to open 
his eyes; but this is not effeéted without difficulty, nor can he 
raife the eyelid above a line or two, and his eye appears fixed and 
dull. When told that any thing is offered to him, he will thus 
open his eyes, but fhuts them again, as foon as he has taken 
what was prefented. 

In one of his nocétambulations, the commiffioners perfuaded 
him to write an exercife; this happening to coincide with his 
dream, he lighted a candle, took pen, ink and paper oyt of his table 
drawer, and wrote the exercife dictated tohim. At another time, 
he did this of his own accord, and, as he was going to begin, 
he either perceived, or remembered, that fomething had already 
been written on the upper part of the leaf, and immediately be- 
gan lower down, where the paper was fair; while writing, he 
recollected that he had fpele a ward or two wrong, and, in- 
ftantly recurring to them, made the proper corrections ; if, 
while he was thus engaged, any thing was held before his eyes, 
fo as to intercept the light of the candle, he ftill continued to 
write, and to form his letters with the fame exactnels as before; 
but complained of the interruption. In one of his paroxy{ms, 
he took it into his head to write a piece, confifting of text, round, 
and running hand, in order, as he faid, to pleafe his mafter. 
This he performed with great care, taking the proper p:n for 
each kind of writing, and, afterward, afking for a penknife, 
¢rafed a blot of ink, that had fallen between two letters, with- 
out damaging either of them. When he thus fits down to 
write, he generally opens his eyes to afcertain the pofition a 
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the inkftand, but clofes them again directly, and afterward dips 
his pen in it with the utmoft exaétnefs: when it has been re- 
moved without his knowlege, he continued to Carry his hand 
and pen very rapidly to the place where it had ftood, till he 
came to the level of its height, when not finding it, he com- 
lained of the deception; and, opening his eyes, perceived the 
inkftand, and replaced it where it had ftood at firft. 

From thefe, and feveral phenomena of the like kind, the com- 
mifioners infer that, in this patient, the office of the fenfes is 
not, during fleep, fufpended with refpeét to fuch perceptions 
as relate to the objects, concerning which his imagination is in- 
tenfely employed. In order ¢o difcern objeéts, and to determine 
thofe accidents of relative locality, which memory could not 
fuggeft, he is fometimes obliged to open his eyes; but the im- 
preffion thus received, however rapidly made, is fo lively, that 
it needs not to be repeated; for the idea is thus as diftinétly 
reprefented to his imagination, as if he continued to behold the 
object that excited it. ‘Thus all his fenfes feem to be fubordi- 
nate to his imagination; to be, as it were, concentred in the 
object, concerning which it is employed, and to admit of no 
perceptions, except fuch as have fome relation to it. 

The commiffioners exprefs their difbelief and contempt of the 
pretences, made by fome, to produce fomnambulation by ani- 
mal magnetifm; concerning which, their fentiments agree with 
thofe of the commiffioners of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 


in Paris» to whofe report they refer their readers. s ow 





ArT. XVI. 


Car. Lup. L’He’ri tier, Dom. pE BRUTELLE, Cornus. Specimen 
Botanicum, &c. i.e. A Botanical Effay on the Genus Cornus, con- 
taining Defcriptions and Figures of fuch Species of it as are little 
known. By CHarztes Lewis L’Heritier, Baron ve Baur 


TELLE, &c. Royal Folio. pp.15. © Plates. Paris. 1788. 


OTANY cannot, by any means, be more improved .han 

by monographical defcriptions. Linné, well knowing their 

confequence, has admitted many of them into his valuaole col- 

letion, intitled Amanitates Academica; and in feveral parts of 

his writings, he points out the advantages which are to be de- 
rived from them. 

The genus, which is the fubject ot this eflay, has been long 
known to botanifts and gardeners; but an elaborate defcription 
of it has not hitherto been given to the public; and it is on this 
account that the author, as he fays in the introduction, has 
undertaken to illuftrate it. He does not attempt a complete 
hiftory of the genus; and as the European fpecies are well 
known, and have been accurately defcribed by other writers, 
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he is the more diffufe on thofe fpecies that have lately been 
found in America. 

The fpecies are, 1ft, Suecica; 2d, Canadenfis; 34, Florida, 
4th, Mafcula; sth, Sanguinea; 6th, Sericea; 7th, Alba; 8th, 
Circinata; goth, Striéia; 10th, Paniculata; 11th, Alternifolia. 

The fpecific characters, fynonyms, place of growth, and du- 
ration, are afligned to each; and very minute defcriptions, with 
elegant engraved figures, are given to the 2d, 6:h, 8th, gth, 
roth, and 1sth fpecies. Obfervations and remarks are alfo 
added, fhewing the reafons for diftinguifhing the fpecies, and 
pointing out fome miftakes of former writers. 

With refpe& to the ufes of this genus, the author refers his 
readers to other books for more particular informatien than that 
which he has given. He recommends a decoétion of the cornus 
florida, as endowed with a febrifuge quality, not inferior to that 
of the chincona officinalis. The wood, he alfo fays, is ufed by 
fome modern Ingians for arrows, as it was, formerly, in Italy: 


— Volat Itala cornus 


Ara per tenuem. Virg. En. ix. 698. R-~ 





ArT XVII. 


Car.Lup.L’Hp’ritier, Dom. ve BruTecte, &c. Sertum Anglicum, 
&c. i.e. An Englifh Garland, or Defcriptions of {uch rare Plants 
as are cultivated in the Gardens near London, efpecially thofe in 
the Royal Gardens at Kew. By Cuarves Lewis L’He’rirtier, 
Baron pe BryTetvLe, &c, Royal Folio. Paris. 1788. 


LTHOUGH we have received only a few fheets of this 

work, we are induced to make an carly mention of it, 
becaufe the circumftances of its publication refleét much honour 
on the French nation in general, and on the cultivators of 
botany in particular. A learned foreigner, to whom fame had 
reported the flourifhing ftate of gardens in England, came to 
vifit them, and contemplate the rarities with which he had 
heard they were filled. With the unwearied labour of fifteen 
months, he procured drawings of the moft valuable and leaft 
known plants, not, fays he, without much admiring the gardens; 
which, both on account of the vaft quantity of plants that they 
contain, and the induftry with which they are cultivated, juftly 
deferve the praife beftowed on them. 

The work is dedicated to the Englifh nation, with the fol- 
lowing compliment, which we give in the authoi’s own words 
as a fpecimen of his manner of writing: 

© Genti autem Anglica hoc plantarum fuarum fortilegium fpecia- 
tim offero et dedico. In illos enim laus debet redundare e quibus pro- 
felta eft. Suadet etiam gratiffima animi recordatio qua femper infra 
beneficium erit. ‘Juvat enim predicare, et meminiffe amo, quam 
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omnes me comiter exceperint; quam viri doétiffimi in explicanda 
divitiarum ubertate, fe prebuerint faciles et commodos; quam /iudiofi 
prafertim homines artis botanice officiofam mihi operam navaverint. 
Accipiant igitur Angli botanici, ique foli, nova gua in hoc opufculo 
deferipfi gen:ra, nin ingratium, ut [pero, nec ignotum munu/culum. 
Velint meo labori arridere; mibique liceat, ut hoe opus illorum nomine 
infignitum, et vere {plendidum tefletur gratum animum e@ternumque 
memorem.” 

The fheets which have been communicated to us, confift of 
thirty-fix pages; thirty-two of which contain the names, fpecitic 
differences, fynonyms, &c. of the plants which are afterward 
to be defcribed; and the other four, minute defcriptions of the firft 
two plants on the lift, with two plates. ‘The plants Vitheringia 
folanacea, and chloranthus inconfpicuus, are two new genera of 
the clafs tetrandria monogynia. The firft is a native of South 
America, and is named after Dr, Withering, of Birmingham, 
whofe fuccefsful labours in the fcience are well known, It 
flowered firft in Lord Petre’s garden, and is now cultivated at 
Kew. The chloranthus, fo called from the green colour of its 
flowers, was brought from China, by Dr. Lind, and is now in 
Kew Garden. R — [n. 





Art. XVIII. 
Der Brabifche Wentoz, oder die Weimmung des Menchen, &c. 
i.e. The Arabian Mentor, or the Deftination of Men. Crown 8Vvo. 
pp. 379. Cleves. 1788. 


HIS work, originally written in Arabic, was tranflated, 

in the twelfth century, into Hebrew ; 1n which language 

it has been thrice printed. The laft edition was publifhed at 
Frankfort in 1741, under the title of § Converfations between 
a Prince and a Penitent;’ and from this Hebrew text, it is now 
tranflated into German. The Hebrew tranflator, Abraham 
Levy, a Jew of Alexandria, had added to the original, many 
poetical notes, which M. BerGuHawns, the German tranflator, 
being himfelf no poet, has thought proper toomit. It is fup- 
pofed that the work had been written in Arabic feveral centuries 
before the age of Mr. Levy, who made his tranflation in the 
year1776. The author appears to have been well acquainted 
with the fcriptures, and the Platonic philofophy. By the 
learned, his work deferves attention as a iiterary curiofity; and 
by the unlearned, it may be read with edification as a book of 
piety and morality. Yet in Chriftian countries, the morality 
of this Arabian is familiar and trite ; and in his performance, we 
find but little of what we chiefly wifhed to find, viz. circumftances 
characteriftic of the author, or defcriptive of the manners of 


his age and country. 
*.* We 
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*.* We learn that fome copies of this work have been ime 
ported, for fale, at the price of 4s. 6d. by Mr. Young, No, 11, 
Bridges-ftreet, Covent Garden. Gi. 





ArT. XIX, 


Morale di Mois2, ad Ufo dé Principianti nella Lingua Italiana, &c. i.e. 
The Morals of Mofes, for the Ufe of Beginners in the Italian 
Language. Tranflated from the original French of the Vifcount 
pE Toustain, by the Abbe Curtoni. 16mo. pp. 84, witha 
Preface of 54. 28. 6d. bound. Paris. 


HE neceffity of putting into the hands of his Italian 

fcholars, a book that might be at once eafy, fuitable to 

their capacities, and fit for young perfons of different conditions, 

induced M. Curionz to chufe what he deemed the fitteft for 

his purpofe, from the French, in which language he found the 
prefent little work. 

The Morale di Mois, is a very fhort abftract, or abridge- 
ment, of the Pentateuch; and may eafily be comprehended by 
children. It contains, at Jeaft, as much of the hiftory as of the 
moral precepts of the great Hebrew legiflator; a circumftance of 
of which the title gives no intimation. Re Ms 





ART. XX, 


Vom Geift der Ebraifchen Poefi2e. On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 
| By J. G. Herver. Vols.t.and Il. 8vo. Leipzic. 1787. 


N the republic of letters, as in every other free conftitution,’ 
individuals muft be tried only by thofe laws, which they are 
fuppofed to know and acknowlege. This principle, which 
ought to form the bafis of all literary as well as civil judicature, 
is adopted by M. Herper as the foundation of his criticifms ; 
and he frequently reminds his readers of the injuftice, as well as 
the abfurdity, of eftimating the merits of Hebrew poetry, by a 
comparifon with that of Greece and Rome; and of forcing it 
into a conformity with the regular productions of nations, and 
ages, morerefined. ‘To judge rightly concerning the Books of 
the Old Teftament, we mutt go back to the age of the writers 
of them; we muft fuppofe ourfelves in their circumftances; we 
muft adopt their ideas; and view men and things in the light in 
which they furveyed them. ‘This, our author obferves, is the 
only way to catch the fpirit of their poetry, and to comprehend 
the true meaning of their expreffions. 

In the firft volume of this work, the fubjeét is treated in a 
feries of dialogues; a form of compofition which we do not 
think well adapted to a topic fo extenfive. Of this the author 
feems fenfible, and, in the fecond volume, has diftributed his 


remarks into diflertations, This diverfity between the two pa 
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of the fame work, is rather a difadvantage to the whole, many 
excellent remarks being thereby deprived of that relative force 
and propriety, which they would have acquired from a more 
regular connection, and more judicious order of arrangement, 

[n judging of the work before us, we muft confider its writer, 
not as a theological, but as a poetical and philofophical critic. He 
makes no oftentatious difplay of rabbinical literature, and enters 
not into the minute difquifitions of verbal interpretation; but 
confiders his fubject in a light that renders it interefting to 
every reader who has a tafte for polite learning. In explaining 
paflages of fcripture, he furveys them merely in an hiftorical 
view; and, by examining and abftracting the rhetorical and 
poetical ]anguage in which they are exprefled, he endeavours to 
afcertain the plain facts which they are defigned to tranfmit. 
In this procefs, however, he has fometimes taken liberties of 
which many of his readers will difapprove; and it muft be 
owned that, in a few inftances, his explanations are founded 
rather on plaufible conjeCtures, than on folid argument, 

In his firft dialogue, he vindicates the Hebrew language from 
the objections ufually made againft the ftudy of it; he examines 
its ftructure, and, from its abounding in verbs and verbal nouns, 
he argues that it is peculiarly adapted to poetry; the chief ex- 
cellency of which is action and fcenery. This leads him to 
take a {hort view of its etymology; after which, he explains the 
conftruction of its poetry, and the parallelifm of fentences, 
which is peculiar to it. 

In the next dialogue, M. HERDER inveftigates the earlieft 
opinions of mankind concerning the Deity, creation, providence, 
the angels, and Elohim. His ideas ,on thefe fubjects are truly 
philofophical ; and he {peaks of them with a dignity of manner, 
and fublimity of ftyle, that feem to be infpired by a deep fenfe 
of their importance. He expofes, with juft contempt, the ab- 
furdity of thofe, who reprefent religion as originally derived 
from the terrors and apprehenfions of mankind. Thefe, he 
allows, may have been the fource of the fuperftitious notions 
and practices which were afterward introduced; but he main- 
tains that the religious fentiments of the earlieft times were 
liberal and fublime. As inftances of the exalted notions of the 
Deity, entertained by the patriarchs, and, by them, tranfmitted 
to the Jewifh poets of later ages, he refers his readers to the 
ninth chapter of Job, and the 139th pfalm. 

M. HERDER is of opinion that the term Elohim was ufed, by 
the moft ancient Hebrew writers, to fignify intelle€tual and 
{piritual beings; to whom, each in his refpeétive fphere, they 
fuppofed that the immediate care of creation was committed by 
the Deity. They were, he thinks, confidered as a kind of 
Genii, or guardian fpitits, and of a rank inferior to angels. In 
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fupport of this opinion, which, as it was originally held, wag 
not at all inconfiftent with the unity of the Deity, he quotes 
Pfalm viii. 5. where they are reprefented as little fuperior to 
mankind, Ihe tntroduétion of thefe beings gives the Hebrew 
poetry, fays M. Herper, the genuine characters of fublimity 
and truth; and renders it peculiarly adapted to the purpofes of 
religious inftruction. 

The ideas of the ancient Hebrews concerning the invifible 
world, and their notions of chaos, are inveftigated with great 
accuracy and judgment in the third dialogue: the book of 
‘Job forms the fubjeét of the fourth and fifth. The exquifite 
tafte, with which the author enters into the fpirit of this ad- 
mirable poem, the judicious and ftriking light, in which he 
confiders and illuftrates its numerous beauties, his excellent 
oblervations on its defign and tendency, the warm and liberal 
piety with which he feems infpired, together with bis animated 
and pleafing ftyle of compofition, entitle him to a very high 
rank as a good critic, and an elegant writer. 

Among the various opinions, which have been maintained 
concerning the hero of this poem, M. HERDER inclines to that 
expreffed in the note fubjoined to the Septuagint verfion ; and 
fuppofes Job to have been an Emir, or Prince, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Idumea, and was defcended from Efau. The 
afflictions which befel this excellent man, and his exemplary 
behaviour under them, are here confidered as facts; and the 
author thinks that the poem founded on them, with all its 
beautiful imagery and fublime machinery, was compofed by 
fome bard among his fubjeéts, or perhaps one of his family, 
with a view to communicate inftruction to mankind, by cele- 
brating the virtues of his prince. M. HERDER is of opinion, 
that it was originally written in Hebrew; but that it was un- 
known to the Jews, till the conqueft of the Edomites by David: 
his reafons for this conje€ture are ingenious and plaufible, and 
are founded on a comparifon between the ftyle and imagery of 
fome of the Pialms, with the fragments of Jewifh poetry of pre- 
ceding periods. He confiders the manner in which Satan is 
introduced in the firft chapter of Job, as a proof of the great anti- 
quity of this book, and a powertul argument againft thofe, who 
fuppofe the poet co have been a Chaldean. The Satan of this 
p:ople was an evil princip'e, like the Arimanius of the Pe:fians; 
but, io the book of Job, he appears in a very different character, 
as a minifter of judgment, commiflioned to explore and punifh 
the fins of mankind; he is reprefented as one of the angels, and 
as paying his homage with them, in the prefence of the So- 
vereign of the Univerfe: he executes with fidelity the order 
given to him, without tranfgreffing its limits; and though his 


jufpicions, with reipect to Job’s integrity, feem rather — 
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able to his character, yet, we find, that fo far from incurring 
the Divine difpleafure, the permiffion to afflict this excellent 
fufferer, appears to have been given with an inftructive view,— 
to convince him of the power and excellence of piety in beings 
inferior to himfelf. After dwelling at confiderable length on 
the beauties of this poem, M. HERDER apoftrophiles its un- 
known author in a moft animated and eloquent manner. 

The account tran{mitted by Mofes, of the paradifiacal ftate, 
and of the fall, is confidered, in the fix:h cialogue, as an alle- 
gorical and poetical narration of real fas; but the manner in 
which M, HERDER attempts to explain this allegory, however 
ingenious it may be thought, will not, perhaps, be deemed 
very fatisfactory. He thinks that the defcription of the garden 
of Eden is a poetical fi@ion, reprefenting a ftate of pure and un- 
impaffioned affection, in which our common parents pafled the 
firft period of their life; but which the Creator intended as only 
preparatory to their further deftination, and to be of fhort con- 
tinuance: they ate the forbidden fruit; their paflions were in- 
flamed, and they violated a pofitive prohibition, defigned only 
as a temporary trial; to this act of difobedience, fucceeded the 
painful fenfations of remorfe and terror. In this diftrefled ftate 
of their minds, their heavenly Father takes occafion to point out 
the natural confequences of their tranfgreffion, and to convince 
them of the neceflity of felf-government; he teaches them to 
know and abhor their feducer; and, from the alteration which 
had taken place in their feelings and circumftances, indicates 
the new fcenes of life in which they were to engage. Eve was 
to exchange the bridal ftate of Paradife, for the duties of the 
wife, and the pains and cares of the mother: Adam, inftead of 
the eafy culture of Eden, which had been the pleafing employ- 
ment of his preparatory ftate, was to be occupied in more ardu- 
ous labours, for which, however, he was originally intended : 
a profpect of the difficulties and diftrefles of their future ftate of 
probation in this life was laid before them, by which their 
minds were gradually prepared for the fentence of death, which 
was denounced in the gentleft manner. In fhort, the firft 
tranfgreflion of man was, in M. HERDER’s opinion, rendered 
the means of introducing him into thofe circumftances for which 
he was originally defigned ; and what had the appearance of a 
punifhment, was, like all the corrective difpenfations of Infinite 
Goodnefs, a real blefling in difguife. The hiftory of the fal, 
he adds, thus confidered, is applicable to all mankind: 

© We are always fubje&t to fome prohibitory law, indicated eithe: 
by the dictates of confcience, or by pofitive prefcription : a ferpent, 
which feduces, or feeks to feduce, is ever prefent; our fenfual ,de- 
fires, the errors of reafon, or, perhaps, both thefe caufes united: 
the confequences of tranfgreflion are ever the fame; and | truft that 


the punifhments, which our merciful God and Father provides for 
all 
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all his erring creatures, will always be of a fimilar nature, that by 
truly paternal, though apparently fevere difpenfations, they will 
romote our beft and final happineis.’ 
Such are the ideas of the author on this interefting fubjeét. 


The feventh and eighth dialogues treat of the opinions of the 
ancient. Hebrews concerning the nature and deftination of man, 
and the judicial providence of God. They are full of excellent 
obfervations, both of a critical and philofophical nature. The 
judicious and ftriking metaphors by which the facred writers 
indicated the infirmity of human nature, and the frailty of human 
life; their notions of the dreatd of God, as the univerfal principle 
of animation, of the immediate and abfolute dependance of all 
creatures on the Supreme Being, and of the particular paternal 
relation in which he ftood to his people, together with the in- 
fluence of thefe fentiments on their poetry, are here amply dif- 
cuffed and well illuftrated. He obferves, that the do&trine of a 
future ftate of happinefs with God, was an eflential article of 
their belief; and that they thought the fouls of good men entered 
on this felicity immediately after their deceafe, and joined their 
anceftors in the heavenly Canaan; to this opinion, the expref- 
fion of being gathered to their fathers, evidently refers. 

In the ninth dialogue, M. HERDER vindicates the writings 
of the Old Teftament from the imputations, often caft on them, 
of fuggefting narrow and partial ideas of Providence; and, in 
the tenth, he ‘squires into the antiquity of the Hebrew, which, 
though he does aot think the original language of Paradife, he 
confiders as one of the moft ancient that are derived from it. 

In the firft differtation of the fecond volume, M. HerpER 
particularly examines the origin and nature of Hebrew poetry, 
explains and illuftrates feveral obfervations, which he had made 
in the preceding dialogues, and reduces them into a more regular 
order. The earlier traditions of the Hebrews were, he thinks, 
handed down to fucceeding generations as family or national 
poems, in which facts were related in figurative expreffions, 
and adorned with allegorical allufions founded on the names 
of perfons and places: this ftyle, he obferves, prevails in 
their hiftorical books, down to the time of their Kings, Of 
this, he cites feveral inftances in the courfe of his work, taken, 
no only from the ancient monuments collected by Mofes, but 
alo from the book of Jofhua, and that of Judges. To this 
clafs, he refers the account of the fun and moon ftanding ftill 
a the command of Jofhua; by which, he thinks, no more is 
meant, than that the battle began very early in the morning, 
and was continued till late at night, after the moon was rifen. 
It is net improbable, he adds, that, in the ardour of purfuit, 
Jothua might utter a wifh that the day were lengthened to give 
him an opportunity of completing the advantage he had gained 
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over his enemies; if he did this, if the evening was remarkably 
light, and was followed by a ftorm of thunder and hail, by 
which the enemy was thrown into further confufion, what could 
be more natural, in a fong of triumph, than to reprefent this 
day of victory as exceeding others in length, as well as celebrity, 
and the hero as retarding the fun and moon in their courfe, and 
having ftorms and tempefts at his command? Such figures would 
not feem extravagant to the Jews, becaufe fuch were frequent 
in their writings. God is often reprefented as fighting for I/rael, 
and, in the fong of Deborah, the flars in their courfes are faid to 
have fought againft rey In a fimilar manner does M. Her- 
pER explain the fall of the walls of Jericho on the fhouting of 
the people; which was nothing more than the fignal for attack ; 
and in confequence of this aflault, the place was taken by ftorm, 
and the walls were deftroyed. The book of Judges, he ob- 
ferves, is full of thefe poetical exaggerations, agreeable to the 
{fpirit of the period to which it relates; it forcibly paints the 
fiery and irregular courage of a people, newly fettled; which, 
having yet no regular political eftablifhment, was often op-~ 
prefled by the furrounding nations, and involved in circum. 
{tances of diftrefs, that afforded individuals opportunities of fig- 
nalifing their patriotifm and valour, in the deliverance of their 
countrymen: hence M. HERDER calls this the poetical age of 
Ifrael, and thinks, that, when the /pirit of the Lord is {aid to 
come on the heroes of this book, an expreflion fometimes ap- 
plied to perfons and actions not remarkable for mora] goodnefs, 
nothing more is meant, than that thefe heroes were animated 
with the national fpirit of the Jews. Thefe obfervations are 
particularly applied to explain the hiftory cf Samfon, whofe 
actions, he fays, were really nothing more than what might be 
expected from a man of extraordinary perfonal ftrength and 
courage, and are rendered marvellous by the poetical exagoera- 
tions of the narration. 

The fecond diflertation is concerning the vocation and office of 
the prophets, and contains many judicious obfervations, which 
our limits will not allow us to infert. 

The third relates to the deliverance of the Ifraelites out of Egypt, 
and the evident marks of a particular providence attending them 
in their journey through the wildernefs, This part of facred 
hiftory is, in a mafterly manner, vindicated from the objeétions 
that have been repeatedly made againft it; and our author ob- 
ferves that, whatever may be urged concerning the probability 
of thefe events, the feftivals, which were immediately inftituted 
in commemoration of them, celebrated by the Jews even to this 
day, and the frequent references to them by the writers of that 
Nation, confirm, beyond all poflibility of reafonable doubr, 
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whatever Mofes has related of their miraculous deliverance and 
prefervation. 

The Mofaical laws and inftitutions form the fubje& of the two 
next differtations ; in which the influence of the theocracy on 
the national character is admirably delineated: the law, by 
which every male was obliged to appear at Jerufalem on the 
three great annual feftivals, contributed greatly to cherifh and 
increafe this effet. Thefe were feafons of general joy and fefti- 
vity. The Jews, fays the author, aflembled during feven days, 
not to hear mafles and fermons, but to rejoice together in the 
privilege which they enjoyed of being the peculiar people of 
God. Their feftivals were celebrated with public repafts, with 
mufic and dancing; and thus combined the allurements of plea- 
fure, with the fentiments of religion. As inftances of the in- 
fluence of thefe aflemblies on the minds of the Jews, M. Hers 
DER mentions the 84th, gs5th, and 122d Pfalms; in which he 
thinks it abfurd to imagine that myftical and prophetic meaning, 
which fome divines have pretended to difcover in them. 

In the fixth, feventh, and eighth diflertations, the writer 
endeavours to explain the prophetic bleffings, which Jacob pro- 
nounced on the patriarchs defcended from him; and enters on a 
further examination of the poetical paflages in the hiftorical 
books of the Old Teftament. Among other fubjeéts, the friend- 
fhip between David and Jonathan particularly engages his at- 
tention. The charaéter of the latter is fet in the moft amiable 
and affeéting light, and his generofity and greatnefs of mind, in 
refigning his pretenfions to the ‘crown in favour of his friend, 
are celebrated in the warmeft terms of praife. 

‘ But (adds he) when Jonathan died, and left the throne to 
David, what return did he make for all this difinterefted friendthip? 
—An elegy on his grave! An elegy, in which, however beautiful it 
may be, Saul and Jonathan are equally commemorated, as if they 
had an equal claim on his heart. I know that this elegy was written 
for the people; but I wifh it had been intended folely for Jonathan 
and for David, and not for Saul and for the people.’ 

The Pfalms, and their writers, are the fubject of the three 
following diflertations. M. HERDER obferves, that David cons 
tributed greatly. to improve and refine the poetry of the ancient 
Hebrews, not only by his own writings, but alfo by encourage- 
ment as well as the example which he gave to others; but, in 
proportion as it became refined, it loft much of that native vigour, 
that animated eloquence, and bold imagery, which are the cha- 
racters of a lefs polifhed age. M. Herper by no means ap- 
proves of the indifcriminate manner in which the Pfalms are 
generally read and fung in Chriftian congregations. No book 
of fcripture, he fays, except Solomon’s Song, has been fo much 
perverted from its original meaning and defign, as this, =< 
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mut, in a great meafure, be afcribed to its being introduced into 
the church as an univerfal hymn-book for the ufe of perfone 
whofe fentiments, ideas, and circumftances, have not the leat 
coincidence with thofe of the royal poet: a whole congregation 
unites in finging all the pfalms of David without diftinétion, as 
if every member of it had wandered with this king among the 
mountains of Judea, and been perfecured by Saul: they utter 
jmprecations againft Doeg and Ahithophel, and curie’ the 
Edomites and Moabites; nay, what is worle, they put thefe 
curfes into the mouth of him who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, who, when he fuffered, threatened not. Inttead of endea- 
vouring to vindicate thefe imprecations, as many divines have 
attempted to do, M. HERDER juftly obferves, that they ought 
to be confidered as defe€ls in David’s perfonal charaéter, for 
which, however, his peculiar circumftances plead fome excule; 
we ought to confider his particular feelings, as an injured man, 
and as a foldier, as a fugitive, and asa king. With all the good, 
he had alfo many of the bad, qualities, ufually accompanying a 
warm temper; his paflions were ftrong, and his refentments 
were violent; befide, it fhould be remembered that he often 
fpeaks, not fo much in his own name, as in that of his people ; 
not in his perfonal, fo much as in his national and political, 
character, 

In his furvey of David as the Pfalmift, M. Herner judi- 
cioufly reminds the reader of his peculiar character and dignity, 
as the Viceroy of Jehovah, the God of his nation. Thefe cir- 
cumftances give a (piritual and religious turn to his expreffions, 
even when he {peaks of fecular fubjects. He fat as the anointed 
of the Lord on bis holy hill of Zion; in adminiftering juftice 
and judgment, he was the prieft of God; in maintaining the 
national laws, he was the fervant of the Moft High; and, in 
common with the meaneft Ifraelite, was the fubdjec of the King 
of Kings. Thefe peculiar relations to the Deity, and the 
confcioufnefs that his kingdom was under the direction of a 
particular providence, rendered it perfectly proper and natural 
for him to ufe expreffions, which, in a perfon differently cir- 
cumftanced, would took like the affected boaltings of enthufiafm. 
The moral pfalms of Afaph are, in our author’s opinion, pre- 
ferable to thofe of David; for as his afteétions were lefs ardent, 
he is much more difpaffionate and philofophical. In fhort, 
M. Herper confiders the Pfalms as national poems, defigned 
to exprefs the particular relatioa in which both the people and 
their monarch ftood to Jehovah, as the peculiar Gad of Ifrael; 
and be does not admit of thofe prophetic allufions to the Meffiah 
which, many think, lie concealed in the peflages, but which, in 
a primary fenfe, related to David. ‘Ihe fecond Pfalm, for in- 
Rance, he afferts, refers entirely to David, who, as King of 
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Ifrael, is faid to be anointed by God, as his fon or viceroy, on 
his holy bill of Zion. This paflage is indeed quoted in the 
New Teftament, but it is applied to Chrift by the apoftle, 
exactly in the fame fenfe with that in which David wrote it 
concerning himfelf; and, to fpeak of Kings as the fons of God, 
was a common figure in Eaftern poetry. 

In the twelfth and laft diflertation, M. HerpeR accounts for 
the frequent references to David and Solomon, in the writings 
of the prophets. The defection of the ten tribes in the reign of 
Rehoboam, and the fubfequent circumftances of the kingdom 
of Judah, feemed not to correfpond with the divine predidtions 
and promifes in favour of the family of David. Yet to thefe 
promifes, the prophets, whom God raifed up, naturally looked 
for confolation amid the diftrefles of their country; and as 
the ftate of this family was not then fuch as juftified any 
hope that thefe predictions would be foon fulfilled; their im- 
plicit confidence in the unchangeable word of God, together 
with the immediate revelations with which they were favoured, 
direQled their views to a future branch of this illuftrious ftem, 
to which they applied the promifes that had been made to David 
by the Deity. In prediéting the happinefs of the Mefiiah’s 
kingdom, it was natural for the prophets to make frequent 
allufions to the reigns of David and Solomon, becaufe thefe were 
the only kings, under whom the Jews. had enjoyed any thing 
like national grandeur and profperity, which, they thought, was 
referved for them. | 

The ingenious author has promifed another volume on this 


interefting fubject. ; Sow, 
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Nouveaux Mémoires de l’ Academie Royale, &c. i. e. New Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Berlin, for 
the Year 1785. 4to. 50g Pages. Berlin. 1787. 


HisTory OF THE ACADEMY. 


HIS part of the work begins with extracts of letters from 
feveral aftronomers to M. BERNOULLI, containing obfer- 
vations on the tranfit of Mercury, May gd, 1786 *; of HERS- 
CHEL’s planet, and of eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites; with a 
view to afcertain the mean motion of thefe planets. As thefe 
articles are not fufceptible of abridgment, we fhall refer whe 
reader to the Memoirs at large. 
_ In medicine, we find an analyfis of a memoir, concerning the 
Hydrops uteri et Ovarii, prefented to the Academy by M. Jace 
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QUINELLE, Surgeon-major of the regiment of Agenois, at Weil- 
femburg, in Alface. From the account here given, this memoir 
does not appear to contain any new obfervations ; but the author 
is praifed for his diligence in collecting, from ancient and mo- 
dern writers, fuch information as may explain and illuftrate the 
nature of thefe dreadful maladies. 

Under the article of Jurifprudence, are fome remarks, by M. 
ANIERES, on the prize problem propofed by Count Windifch- 
gri:z; for the terms and conditions of which, fee Review, vol. 
Ixxviii. p» 494. Thefe remarks tend to fhew the improbability 
of a fatisfactory folution of the problem, and to vindicate the 
Academy in declining the Count’s propofal of adjudging the 

rize. 

. Under the title of H:ftory, Profeflor WEGUELIN gives an 
account of a Hiftory of France, undertaken by the Abbé SouL- 
AVIE, of which nine volumes were prefented to the Academy ; 
eight of thefe contain the natural hiftory, and the ninth, an in- 
troduction to the political hiftory, of this monarchy; in which 
the Abbé propofes to begin with the !*ter periods, and thence to 
proceed, in a retrograde order, up io the earlieft times, We 
confefs we fee not the advantage of this crabJike progrefs in hif- 
tory ; which, to mention no other inconvenfetices refulting from 
it, muft, we think, occafion an anticlimax in the importance of 
the fubject. The Abbé pleads the example of Mr. Hume, who 
began his Hiftory of England with the acceffion of the houfe of 
Stuart; but Hume tells us, in his life, that this was owing to 
his being ‘* frightened with the notion of continuing a narrative 
through a period of feven hundred years.” M. SouLAvVIE ine 
tends to divide his Hiftory into five periods, which will be de- 
termined, not fo much by the different races of kings, as by the 
gradations made in civilization and manners. 

The laft article of this part of the work relates to a difpute, 
referred to the decifion of the Academy, between M. Nicoray, 
and the Abbé De x’ ’PéE, celebrated for his mode of inftru€ting 
the deaf and dumb, which, it feems, had been rather undervalued 
by the former. We cannot fupprefs our admiration of the Abbé’s 
laborious undertaking, and the fuccefs with which it is crowned, 
We are here informed that he begins his inftructions, not by 
endeavouring to form the organs of f{peech to articulate founds, 
but by communicating ideas to the mind by means of figns and 
characters: to effect this, he writes the names of things, and, 
by a regular fyftem of figns, eftablifhes a connection between 
thefe words, and the ideas to be excited by them. After he has 
thus furnifhed his pupils with ideas, and a medium of commu- 
nication, he teaches them to articulate and pronounce, and 
renders them not only grammarians, but logicians. In this 
manner, he has enabled one of his pupils to deliver a Latin ora- 
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tion in public, and another to defend a thefis againft the objec. 
tions of one of his fellow-pupils in a f{cholaftic difputation ; jn 
which the arguments of each were communicated to the other. 
but whether by figns, or in writing, is not faid; for it does not 
appear that the Abbe teaches his pupils to difcern what is fpoken 
by obferving the motion of the organs of fpeech, which thofe 
inftructed by Mefirs. Braidwoods are able to do with aftonifhino 
readinefs, ? 

There is, perhaps, no word, fays the Abbé, more difficult to 
explain by figns, than the verb croire, to believe. To do this, 
he writes the verb with its fignifications, in the following 
manner : 

Fe dis oui par l'efprit, Je penfe que out. 
; ‘Ye dis oui par le coeur, “f'aime a penfer que oui. 
Je eras i dis out Ae la joucheo. wre 
ene Vois pas des yeux. 

After teaching thefe four fignifications, which he does by as 
many figns, he connects them with the verb, and adds other 
figns to exprefs the number, perfon, tenfe, and mood, in which 
it is ufed. If to the four figns, correfponding with the lines 
above mentioned, be added that of a fubftantive, the pupil will 
write the word foi, faith; but, if a fign, indicating a participle 
ufed fubftantively, be adjoined, he will exprefs 4a croyance, be- 
lief ; to make him write croyab/e, credible, the four figns of the 
verb muft be accompanied with one, that indicates an adjeétive 
terminating in able; all thefe figns are rapidly made, and imme- 


’ diately comprehended. 


M. LincuetT having afferted that perfons, thus inftru@ed, 
could be confidered as little more than automata, the Abbé in- 
vited him to be prefent at his leflons, and exprefled his aftonifh- 
ment that M. Lincuer fhould be fo prejudiced in favour of the 
medium, by which he had received the firft rudiments of know- 
Jege, as to conclude that they could not be imparted by any other; 
defiring him, at the fame time, to refie& that the connexion be- 
tween ideas and the articulate founds, by which they are excited 
in the mind, is not lefs arbitrary, than that between thefe ideas 
and the written characters, which are made to reprefent them to 
the eye. M. LinGuet complied with the invitation ; and, the 
Abbé having defired him to fix on fome abftraG@ term, which he 
would, by figns, communicate to his pupils, he chofe the word 
unintelligibility, which, to his aftonifhment, was almoft inftantly 
written by one of them. The Abbé informed him that, to 
communicate this word, he had ufed five figns, which, though 
fcarcely perceivable to him, were immediately and diftin@ly 
apprehended by his fcholars: the firft of thefe figns indicated an 
internal action ; the fecond reprefented the act of a mind that reads 
internally, or, in other words, comprehends what is propofed 
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to it; a third fignified that fuch a difpofition is poffible; thefe, 
taken together, form the word intelligible: a fourth fign tranf- 
forms the adjeétive into the fubftantive, and a fifth, expreffing 
negation, Completes the word required. M, Lincuer after- 
ward propoied this queftion, ‘* What do you underftand by me- 
taphyfical ideas?” which, being committed to writing, a young 
lady immediately anfwered on paper in the following terms, 
« ] underftand the ideas of things which are independent of our 
fenfes, which are beyond the reach of our fenfes, which make 
no impreffion on our fenfes, which cannot be perceived by our 
fenfes.” On reading this, we cannot help exclaiming with the 
oet: Labor omnia vincit improbus! a maxim by none more 
forcibly illuftrated, than by the Abbé De L’E’PéE. 


ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Memoir I. Experiments performed with a view to determine 
whether the degree of heat of boiling water be fixed and invariable, 
independent of every accidental circumftance, except the preffure of the 
ainofphere. By M. ACHARD. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that water and all other ho- 
mogeneous fluids, when boiling, have acquired the greateft de- 
gree of heat which they can receive, provided the denfity of the 
atmo{phere remains unaltered: for, if this be increafed, it is 
known that boiling water becomes capable of a greater, and, if 
diminifhed, a lefs degree of heat. In order to examine how far 
this opinion is well founded, M. ACHARD tried the experiments 
here related, which, for the fake of preater accuracy, were all 
made with diftilled water, From thefe trials, it appears that, of 
water boiling in a brafs veffel, the heat, as exprefied by the ther- 
mometer, is confiderably diminifhed when a current of external 
air is permitted to act, either on the fides of the veflel, or on the 
furface of the water contained in it; and that this degree of heat, 


_ fo far from being fixed, undergoes an immediate change from the 


leaft motion of the air; and is varied in proportion to the force 
with which the air aéts onit. But, of water boiling ina glafs veflel, 
the heat is fixed, and remains unaltered during the whole time of 
eduilition, without being affected by a current of air, even when 
fuffered to aét on the furface of the fluid. Hence M. AcHArD 
infers, that metals more eafily part with their heat than giafs, 
and tranfmit it more readily to thofe bodies, which have lefs: 
this fa€t is confirmed by another experiment, in which the end 
of a {mall iron bar was immerfed in water boiling in a glafs 
veflel, by which it was fo much ceprived of heat, that the ebulli- 
tion ceafed, but foon recommenced ; and the mercury in the 
thermometer, fufpended in the veffel, rofe again to its former 
height: on blowing againft that end of the bar, which was 


above the furface of the water, the mercury fell 1-a2oth of a 
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degree on Reaumur’s fcale; but rofe again, as before, when this 
impulfe of the air was removed. “The Academician alfo found 
that the deyrees of heat were different in water boiling in dif- 
ferent veflels at the fame time, and in the fame fand-bath; and 
that its heat was greater in proportion to the intenfity of that 
which the veflcl containing it had received from the fire pre- 
vious to its ebullition; but when once in this ftate, its diftance 
from the fire, if not fo great as to interrupt the boiling, produced 
no alteration in this refpect. It alfo appeared that, ceteris pa- 
ribus, water acquired heat more flowly, and was longer in 
coming to a ftate of ebullition, in proportion as the mouth of 
the veflel expofed a greater furface of the fluid contained in it to 
the external air; and that, when the latter was excluded, the 
heat of boiling water was the fame, of whatever materials the 
veflels that contained it might be made. 

Mem. II. Experiments made to afcertain whether any regular 
proportion prevails, between the times required for the cooling of 
heated bodies, and the denfities of the air in contact with them; alfa, 
whether there is any fuch proportion between the fucceffive periods of 
time, in which a heated body, while cooling, parts with equal degrees 
of heat ; and laftly, to determine the influence of the temperature of the 
air, with refpect to the time in which heated bedies, in contact with it, 
lofe their acquired heat. By the fame. Thefe experiments were 
very ingenioufly contrived, and M. ACHARD has here given, in 
two tables, the refults of above thirteen hundred trials; but, 
though thefe were made with the utmoft attention, he acknow- 
Jeges that no fuch regular proportions as he had expected, are 
deducible from them. | 

Mem. III. Experiments to afcertain the effects produced on at- 
mofpheric air, and on the feveral fadtitious airs, by the operation of 


lacking quick lime in them. By the fame. Fixed air was entirely 


abforbed by this procefs, which had no effeét at all on common, 
dephlagifticated, inflammable, and nitrous, air. 

Mem. [V. Concerning Aneurifms. By M.Watter. This 
Ingenious anatomift here gives a minute defcription of the ftruc- 
ture of the arteries, together with a concife hiftory of the dread- 
ful diforder to which they are liable, accompanied with an ac- 
count of four extraordinary cafes, illuftrated with plates, in 
which the difeafed parts are reprefented. M. WALTER obferves 
that he has never yet feen an inftance of an aneurifm of the fe- 
moral artery, in which the branches, that form a communication 
between this and the collateral veflels, could be fufficiently di- 
lated to carry on the circulation; but the reader wiil find a very 
curious cafe of this nature in the London Medica! Journal, 
vol. VIII. in which, a true aneurifm of the femoral artery, occa- 
fioned by a wound received very near it, was cured by com- 
prefiion ; and, though the cavity of the artery was entirely obli- 
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terated, and all the fymptoms of intercepted circulation enfued, 
yet thefe foon diminithed, and the patient was completely re- 
covered, and able to follow the daily labour of a hufbandman 
without any inconvenience, except an obtufe fenfe of torpor in 
the leg, and a little cedematous fwelling of it after long ftand- 
ing; which, however, always went off after lying a few hours 
in bed. 

Mem. V. On the Difeafes of the Heart. By the fame. Under 
this title, M. WALTER comprehends all thofe diforders, which 
may fo affeét the motion of the heart, as to ftop or impede the 
circulation of the blood; and confiders thofe accidental cir- 
cumftances in the fize and conformation of this vifcus, by which 
they may be produced. He obferves, that, in tall robuft per- 
fons, it has fometimes been found remarkably {mall ; and, on the 
contrary, very large, in perfons of lefs than the common ftature 
and ftrength. Its fize, however, is of little confequence, pro- 
vided the greater blood-veflels, as the aorta, the pulmonary veins 
and artery, have a due proportion to each other, but he fays he 
has generally found that, in fmall hearts, there is Jefs fat than in 
thofe of a greater fize; that the mufcular fibres are relaxed, and 
confequently the ventricles rather too large, in proportion to 
the fize of the heart. Hence perfons of this defcription have 
generally a very rapid pulfe, and are fubject to faintings and 
palpitations. M.Watrer informs us, that he has feen two in- 
ftances, in which the human heart was as large as that of an ox: 
the firft was that of a man, of {mall ftature and of no extraordinary 
ftrength, who died of a marafmus at a very advanced age: the 
greater bload-veffe]s were wel] proportioned to each other, The 
fecond inftance was the heart of a very tall robuft mah of forty 
years of age, who had, during many years, been troubled with 
anxiety and palpitations, and fuffered extremely from them for 
fome days before his death; which was occafioned by an apo- 
plexy. On difleGtion, the abdominal vifcera were found in a 
healthy ftate; but the lungs were filied with extravafated blood, 
and adhered to the pleura, though the thorax was remarkably 
large: the cavity of the aorta, in the part whence the left 
carotid and fubclavian arteries branch off, was remarkably con- 
tracted, and that of the pulmonary artery greatly dilated. The 
anatomift alfo gives fome inftances, where nature has varied 
from her ufual forms, with refpect to the rife and courfe of the 
greater blood-veflels ; but for the particulars of thefe, we muit 
refer to the memoir and the plates by which it is illuftrated. 
Sometimes, M. WALTER obferves, diforders are occafioned by 
offifications in the pericardium, or by too great a vilcidity of the 
fluid which it contains; fometimes, there are tumours on the 
heart itfelf; he gives an inftance of a fteatoma on the apex of 
that of a girl, who died of an apopleétic fit, and of a meliceris 
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on the heart of an ox. Laftly, they may be derived from in- 
flammation, either of the heart, or the pericardium: this is ex- 
emplified in the cafe of a middle-aged man, whofe pericardium 
was hizhly inflamed and filled with pus, which had not only 
corroded the iurface of the heart, but penetrated into its muf- 
cular fibres, 

Mem. VI. On the degrees of heat, which folutions of differents 
falts acquire in ebullition. By M. AcHaRbD. We have here the 
refults of eighteen experiments, of which the following are the 
moft important—commnon falt, when either decrepitated, or re- 
generated, thrown into boiling water, increafed its heat in pro~ 
portion to the quantity of falt diffoled ; but, when not decre- 
pitated, it had an oppofite effe&.—Glauber’s falr, fedative falts, 
vitriolated tartar, prifmatic mitre, allo inc reafed the heat acquired 
by the water, but in a lefs degree than decrepitated common falt, 
and, fome of them, to no determinate point.—Sal ammeniacum, 
when only three drachms were added, dimintfhed the heat of the 
water; but larger quantities ferved to increafe it in a greater 
proportion than the decrepitated common falt —Calcined borax, 
Epfom falts, and felenite, diminifhed the heat, but in no regular 
proportion.— Vitriol of copper, and aljum, did not alter it; but 
white vitriol and fugar of lead produced a diminution of hear, 
which continued to be the fame, whatever quantity of thefe falts 
was added to the water; that produced by the fugar of lead, was 
the moft confidcrable. 


Mem. VII. Experiments made to invefiigate the proportion of 


the increafe of a given volume of water, to the quantity of falts diffalved 
in tt. By the tame. It has been aflerted by many, that, when 
a faline fubltance is diflolved in water, the volume of the folu- 
tion is lefs than the volume of the water, added to that of the 
falt before its being melted. Hence they maintain that a part of 
the falt, thus diffolved, 1s lodged in the interftices between the 
particles of the water, which will not increafe in volume, till 
thefe are filled up. “This opinion appearing doubtful, the inde- 
fatigable Academician was induced to examine it; and, by means 
of an appavatus ingenioufly contrived, but not eafily defcribed 
without a plate,. he performed a confiderable number of experi- 
ments, for this purpofe; by which it appears that, of Sal ammo- 
niacum and of falt of tartar, fome part does infinuate irfelf into 
the pores of the water, without enlarging its bulk: yet that, 
in the folution of all other falts, the volume is increafed in pro- 
portion to the quantity diliolved. This increafe was always more 
confiderable afrer, than before, the faturation of the water; ex- 
cept when the experiment was made with fedative falt, in which 
cafe, this circumftance made no difference refpeéting the pro- 
poruon in which the volume is increa(ed, 
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Mem. VIII. Meteorological Obfervations made at Berlin, in 
the year 1785. By M. De Becuexin. For thefle, we muft 
refer the curious reader to the volume. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Mem.I. Afronomical and critical inquiries concerning the longi- 
tude of feveral places in India. Part I. By M. JEAN BERNOULLI, 
In preparing for the prefs an hiftorical and geographical defcrip- 
tion of India, this ingenious writer met with feveral circum- 
ftances that well deferve to be inveftigated ; fome of which fall 
within his peculiar province as an aftronomer. ‘Thofe which 
he propofes to confider in thefe memoirs, relate to Mr. Rennel’s 
new map of Hindoftan, who has made the diftance between the 
mouths of the Indus and the Ganges, two degrees and a quarter 
greater, and the breadth of the fouthern part of the peninfula, 
three quarters of a degree lefs, than former geographers. To 
afcertain whether Mr, Renne! be right in the latter of thele 
alterations, M, BerNnou vi propofes, in this part of his memoir, 
to inveftigate the longitude of Goa, on the weftern coaft, in 
about fifteen degrees of latitude; for, he obferves, the longitude 
of thac part of the eaftern coaft, under the fame parallel, is pretty 
well known from the obfervations taken at Madras and Pondi- 
chery. For this purpofe, he gives the obfervations on an eclipfe 
of the moon, Dec. 21, 1684, taken, at Goa, by Father Noe, 
a Jefuit; from which, compared with his own, at Paris, M. 
Casini calculated the longitude of Goa to be 71° 25’ weft from 
Paris : this refult was adopted by the Academy of Sciences, and 
by M. p’ANVILLE, in his map. But, according to Father Noev’s 
account, the beginning of the eclipfe was not diftin€ly obferved ; 
for this reafon, M. BERNOULLI, by comparing this with other 
obfervations, has endeavoured to rectify any error, which might 
arife from that circumftance; but cannot make the longitude of 
Goa amount to more than 71° 26° from Paris, and therefore 
73° 406 from Greenwich; and, by the mean refult of his calcu- 
lations, Goa is only 78° 8° from the former, and 73° 28° from 
the latter meridian, Confequently, according to M. Bernou ti, 
our Englifh geographer, who makes it 74° 15° eaft from Green- 
wich, has committed an error of halt, or, more probably, of 
three-quarters of a degree, and is wrong in thus diminifhing the 
breadch of the peninfula. But, before the Academiciao prefumes 
to decide this point, he propofes to examine, in the fecond part 
of this memoiz, the reiults of obfervations made at Goa, Rome, 
and Leiptic, on a lunar eclip‘e in the year 1707. 

Mem. II. Concerning an univer{al manner of integrating equa- 
tions with partial differences of the firft degree, when thefe are linear. 
By M. Le GranGe. The metnod is very fhort and eafy, and 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly applicable to the calculation of trajectories, and to 
other problems in higher geometry. 

Mem. III. Concerning the elements of tke folar orbit, in which 
the apogee, mean longitude, and greateft equation, are afcertained 
from new objervations. By M. De Lamepre. The obferva- 
tions here mentioned, are thofe of Dr. MAsKELYNE, on which, 
from their number, the excellence of the inftruments with which 
they were taken, together with the known accuracy and abilities 


of the obferver, M. De LAmsreE thinks, we may rely with the 





utmoft confidence, . 
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ArT. XXII. 

De l’ Application de PEle&ricité & la Phyfique et a la Medicine: i.e. 
Differtation on the Application of Eleéiricity to Phyfics and Me- 
dicine ; to which the Prize was afligned by the Roya anp Pa- 
trioric Society of Valence in Dauphine, by A. Parts Van 
Froostwyk, Member of the Philofophical Societies of Haarlem, 
Rotterdam, and Utrecht, and C. R. T. Krayenuorr, M.D. 
Member of the Philofophical Society of Utretcht. 4to. Amfter- 
dam. 1788. 


E are informed, in the preface, that this differtation 
(originally written in Latin) was tranflated into French 
by the ingenious and learned Profeflor VAN SwINDEN of Am- 
fterdam, and that it is now publifhed in this language at the de- 
fire of the fociety for which it was written. The queftion, which 
gave occafion to it, was propofed in the following terms: Has 
artificial eleftriciry, from its difcovery to the prefent time, really con- 
tributed to the progre/s of phyfics ? And has it, confidered in a me- 
dical view, been of more fervice than prejudice to mankind? It can 
{carcely be fuppofed that fuch a queftion could admit of a ne- 
gative; nor can we imagine that it was propofed as a matter of 
doubt. We muft therefore conclude that this learned body 
withed to facilitate the ftudy of electricity, by means of a gene- 
ral, hiftorical, and critical, view of the feveral difcoveries that 
have hitherto been made in this branch of phyfics,—of the me- 
teorological theories to which they have given occafion, and of 
the various experiments in which electricity has been applied 
to the cure of difeafes. If this was the intention of the Society, 
it is completely anfwered by the work before us; which con- 
tains a very ample account of what has been done in thefe re- 
{pe&ts, by philofophical and medical! electricians, interfperfed 
with judicious obfervations on facts and opinions. 

The Differtation is divided into two parts: in the former of 
which, the phyfical, and, in the latter, the medical, application 
of eleétricity are diftinétly confidered. In the firft part, the 
authors give an hiftorical view of the gradual progrefs of eletrical 
knowlege from the earlicf difcoveries down to the year 1786, 

which 
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which is the date of their work: they trace the phenomena that 
indicate an affinity between electricity and lightning, and the 
iznis fatuus ; they explain and illuftrate the principles of ele€tro~ 
logy, as applied to account for thefe meteors; and they refute 
thofe theories which have been invented to explain the pro- 
dution of lightning from other caufes, After reviewing the 
hypothefes of thofe philofophers who lived before the identity of 
lightning and electricity was afcertained by the experiments of 
Franklin, Dalibard, and Romas, the authors take notice of that 
maintained by M. Sigaud de la Fond: who, though he con- 
fiders the ele€trical fluid as the principal caufe of lightning, 
aflerts that its effe€ts depend on the inflammation of a ful- 
phureous matter; and that it is nearly always produced by a 
union of the Jatter with the electric fluid. In fupport of this 
opinion, he obferves that flathes of fire, refembling lightning, 
and accompanied with an explofion like thunder, are often 
emitted from volcanos during their eruptions; but thefe phe- 
nomena are afcribed by the prefent writers, entirely to the fud- 
den changes, with refpeét to their proportion of electric fluid, 
effected in the fubftances which are decompofed during the 
eruption, The flames which, in earthquakes and hurricanes, 
are fometimes feen to burft from the earth, and which have alfo 
becn urged to confirm this hypothefis, are here afcribed to 
clouds, negatively electrified, attracting the electric fluid from 
the earth, which, in its paflage, may fet fire to inflammable fub- 
ftances, in the fame manner as the {park from the conduétor of an 
electrical machine, without being combined with any fulphureous 
fuvftance. Another argument adduced by M. Sigaud dela Fond 
is, that thunder and I:ghtning are moft frequent in thofe coun- 
tries, where there are volcanos, and where the earth is moft 
replete with fulphureous fubftances; but this circumftance is 
confidered by Meflts, TRoosrwyk and KRAYENHOFF as ac~ 
cijental; and they attribute the effeé& to other caufes, which 
are known to be produétive of electrical phenomena,—fuch as 
the more abundant exhalation of vapours, and the mountainous 
furface of the country. 

The application of the principles of ele€trology to account 
for the formation of other meteors, is next confidered; and 
the obfervations, that have been adduced for this purpofe, are, in 
general, judicioufly appreciated ; but we cannot help differing 
trom the authors, when they prefer M, De Mairan’s theory for 
explaining the Aurora Borealis to that of Dr. Franklin: the 
former is certainly ingenious, but it is at leaft equally con- 
jectural with the latter, and, in our opinion, is attended with 
greater difficulties. 

The laft chapter of this divifion relates to the influence of 
electricity in accelerating vegetation, After giving an account 

of 
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of the experiments and conclufions of Nollet, Jallabert, Me. 
non, and Achard, on the one hand, and of thofe of Dr. In- 
genhoufz on the other, Meffrs. TRoostwyk and KRAYEn- 
HOFF relate fome experiments of their own, which feem to have 
been made with great care and accuracy; and which lead them 
to conclude, with Dr. Ingenhoufz, that electricity does not 
perceptibly affect vegetation. 

In the fecond part of the work, the authors give an hiftorical 
view of medical electricity; and then enter on an invettiga- 
tion of its mature and modus operand: in all the various ways of 
applying it for the cure of difeafes; they enumerate thofe dif- 
orders, in which it may be prefumed to be beneficial ; and give 
a very large colleétion of cafes, from various writers, in which 
it has been attended with fuccefs. On this fubje@, fo much has 
been written, that little room is left for new obfervations ; 
thofe of the prefent authors tend to illuftrate and confirm the 
experiments and opinions which the moft judicious medical 
eleGtricians have communicated to the world; and on which 
the theoretical part of this work may be confidered as a minute 
commentary. 

The lalt chapter is employed in anfwering two fupplementary 
queftions, propofed by the Society; the firft of which, like the 
grand queftion, appears to be put in no very queftionable fhape, 
and the other does not admit of any general anfwer. The 
former is exprefled in thefe terms: Can the medical efficacy of 
artificial eleEtricity be increafed by the affiftance of other remedies ? 
And if fo, what are thefe? ‘The latter is thus propofed: Jn 
cafes, where electricity may have been prejudicial, were its bad 
effec?s owing to any impropriety, relative to the diforder, in the na- 
ture of the remedy itfelf, or to an error in the manner of applying it? 
The anfwers to thele queftions may eafily be conjectured. 

The volume clofes with an appendix relative to Mr. Rennet’s 
eleGtrometer, which Mr. Cuthbertfon of Amfterdam feems to 
have improved, by reducing the flips of gold leaf to half the 
Jength and breadth prefcribed by Mr. Bennet, and by a {mall 
alteration of the cylinder; the lower part of which is of glafs, 
two inches and an half in height, and the upper part of gum 
Jac, of the fame diameter, and an inch high, covered with a 
brafs cap, and a projecting rim to keep off rain, on which a 
candleftick was mounted: thus conftruded, its fenfibility was 
found to be confiderably greater than when made according to 
Mr. Bennei’s dire@ions, as given in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, vol. Ixxvii, ; for an account of which, fee Review vol. 


Ixxvii. page 339- 
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ArT. XXIII. 


Refexions fur 1’ Efclavage des Negres: i.e. Reflections on the Slavery 
of the Negroes. By M. Scuwartz, Minifter of the Gofpel at 
Bienne. Printed at Neuchatel, and fold in Paris. Svo. 1788. 


HOEVER may be the author of thefe refleGions, for 

we find that the name and defcription aflumed in the 
title-page are fiGtitious, his fentiments concerning flavery, and 
his arguments againft the African flave-trade, are fuch as com- 
mand our attention; though they are not materially different from 
what have been frequently urged on thefe fubjects. It muft, how- 
ever, be remembered, that in the application of general principles, 
regard ought to be paid to the particular circumftances of the cafe ; 
without which, the moft philanthropic intentions may produce 
a fpecies of Quixotifm deftructive to focial order, and the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. An overfight of this nature feems to prevail 
in the prefent work; and, indeed, in feveral pieces that we 
have feen on this fubjeét; where two propofitions, which, to 
us, appear very different in their tendency, are confidered as in- 
timately and immediately connected. The flave-trade is un- 
doubtedly contrary to every fentiment of humanity, and to every 
principle of true religion; nor can we recolleét one argument 
in its favour, as it is now carried on, that is not fuggefted by 
the corrupt dictates of commercial avarice and political ex- 
pediency, which are but too apt to plead the pretended uti- 
lity of the end, in vindication of the moft iniquitous means, 
and thus often become the worft corrupters of the human 
heart. If it ought, therefore, to be abolifhed, the only point in 
queftion is, how this fhall be effected with the Jeaft poffible difad- 
vantage to both the mother-country and her colonies. But, in 
difcuffing the queftion concerning the enfranchifement of the 
negroes in the Weft India iflands, confiderations occur, of a 
very different nature; the importance of which, even their moft 
zealous advocates need not blufh to acknowlege. The wretched 
condition, of the flaves, efpecially of thole who are doomed to 
toil in the field, requires no exaggeration in order to engage 
the compaffion, and animate the zeal, of every benevolent heart 
to labour for the alleviation of their mifery. Were it probable 
that an immediate enfranchifement would be a real advantage to 
them, and could be granted with fafety to the community, we 
fhould rejoice in the event; but when we confider that, even 
as freemen, they will form a fociety diftinét from that of the 
whites,—and when, in connection with this circumftance, we 
refle&t on their number, the uncultivated ftate of their minds, 
the habits and difpofitions contracted under the fevere difcipline 
of fervitude, is it not to be feared that the fudden tranfition 
to freedom, may, in minds thus unprepared for the proper ufe 
of 
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of it, excite a fpirit of licentioufnefs, that will defeat its bene- 
ficent tendency with refpecét to themfelves, and may be de. 
ftructive to the community ? Thefe appehenfions have not 
entirely efcaped the attention of this author, who has propofed 
fome general regulations for the prevention of diforders; but 
whether they would prove fufficient to aniwer the end propofed, 
at leaft in our colonies, we much doubt. They do not effeétu- 
ally provide for fuch a gradual modification of the trea:ment of 
the negroes, as may operate on their difpofitions, and qualify 
them to become objects of civil government; nor do they in- 
dicate that particular knowlege of the ceconomy, habits, and 
chara€ter of the feveral clafles of flaves, which cannot be ac- 
quired, but by long experience and impartial obfervation ; but 
which is abfolutely neceflary to conftitute an adequate judge of 
this important part of the queftion. Without this effential re- 
quifite, the moft eloquent declamation on the fubje& will be 
productive of more evil than good, as it tends to prejudice the 
minds, and inflame the paffions, of mankind, with regard to 
a meafure which demands cool deliberation, and the moft pro- 
vident attention to the confequences that may refult from it. So 





Art. XXIV. 


Differtation fur cette Queftion, &c. i.e. Prize Differtation on the follow- 
ing Queition, propofed by the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences 
of Metz: ‘* Are there no Means of rendering the Jews in France 
more happy and ufeful?”’ by M. TuHiery, Advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Nancy. 8vo. Paris. 1788. 


HE propofal of this queflion does no lefs honour to the 

Royal Society of Metz, than does the diflertation before 
us toits humane and philofophical author. If the Jews have been 
dccufed of indulging a fpirit of hatred and contempt with re- 
gard to other nations, when they were in a ftate of profperity, 
it muft be acknowleged that they have been amply repaid in the 
fame coin by thofe, who have called themfelves Chriftians ; but 
whofe fevere and unjuft treatment of them has been totally in- 
confiftent with that univerfal good-will to man, of which our 
great Mafter was fo eminent a paitern. 

M. Tuiery introduces his fubject by an account of the 
various perfecutions and hardfhips which this unhappy people 
have fuftained in the different countries where they have en- 
deavoured to find a fettlement: this account is written in an 
animated ftyle, and leads the author to obferve that though, in 
the prefent age, the manners of mankind are lefs barbarous than 
in former times, yet the treatment of the Jews in France, and, 
he might have added, in moft other countries, is far from being 


fuch as juftice requires, and found policy would dictate, He 
| then 
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then enters more immediately on the difcuffion of the queftion ; 
and furveys the obftacles which are fuppofed to lie in the way of 
the humane end propofed by it, arifing from the religion, the 
manners, the a, the prejudices, and the habits of this 
extraordinary people, Each of thefe difficulties is feparately 
examined; and he Paved their prefent character and man- 
ners, appreciates their talents, vices, and virtues, and infers, 
that though their cuftoms and prejudices wil] always conilitute 
them a diftinct fociety, they will by no means juflify the con- 
temptuous indifferénce with which they are generally treated, 

Our anceftors, fays M. TuHiery, perfecuted them; we de- 
grade them; and hence their vices may, in a great meafure,. be 
afcribed to our abfurd laws and conduct telative to them: their 
induftry is rendered of little advantage, by their being prohibited 
from exerting it in various occupations, which might fupply the 
lower clafles with the means of tubfiftence: thus they are kept in 
a ftate of poverty, whence they are fuppofed to be difhoneft, and 
are often induced to be fo, becaufe they are allowed neither the ad- 
vantages nor the encouragement which would sender them fupe- 
rior to temptation: only one branch of induftry is left open to 
them, by which the love of gain, and the moft minute atten- 
tion to it, are rendered neceflary to them. ‘To remove the evils 
of which we complain, we muft alter chat unjuft tieatment from 
which they flow. ‘To fucceed in this, we mult, by admitting 
them to partake with us the common advantages of civil life, 
infpire them with a Jove of the focial virtues, and animate 
them with a fenfe of honour; we mutt selects them from al} 
the hardfhips under which they labour, remove everv idea of 
oppreffion from their minds; obliterate, if poffible, all refent- 
ment of the paft, but, at leaft, prevent all apprehenfion for the 
future: we muft abolifh all thofe humiliating reftraints which 
fetter their induftry ; and we muft encourage their honeft en- 
deavours, by promoting their fuccefs. In fhort, by fecuring to 
them the rights of men and of citizens, we muft unite their 
private interes with thofe of the public. The only privilege, 
from which M. THrerY would exclude them, is that of hold- 
ing places either of honour or profit, which he thinks ought to 
be enjoyed only by members of the eftablifhed church. 

. THIERY obferves that, by thus improving the condi- 
tion of the Jews, we fhall find them a ufeful people; on their 
fide, they will gradually renounce their prejudices, and confent 
to be happy with us. They expect, fays he, a Meffiah, an 
avenger and proteétor; let us be fuch to them; let us fix them 
with us by our liberality, and that will, to them, be the pro- 
mifed land, in which they will experience peace and tranquil- 


lity. Sow. 
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ART. XXV. 


Mémoire pour le Peuple Frangois, &c. i.e. Memoir in favour of the 
Commons of France. 8vo. Paris. 


HE defign of this memoir, which is very much read and 
admired in France, is to expofe the defeéts of that con- 
ftitution of the States General, which the parliaments have pro- 
nounced to be legal; and to fhew the propriety and equity of 
giving the commons, or ftiers-état, a greater influence in the 
aflembly. With this view, the author firft endeavours to ob- 
viate the arguments that might be deduced from precedent. The 
convocation of the States General in the year 1614, he obferves, 
was merely the confequence of minifterial intrigue; the repre- 
fentatives, who compofed it, were by no means frecly elected ; 
nor could that aflembly be confidered as national, in the con- 
ftitution of which, the moft numerous order of the community 
was fo much neglected as to render its influence entirely in- 
effetual. He allo maintains that, of the feveral aflemblies of 
the States General, which have been convoked prior to that of 
1614, the conftitution has been various, according to the pre- 
vailing intereft of the age. Under the firft race of kings, thefe 
aflemblies confifted chiefly of the military; under the fecond, 
of churchmen; and under the third race, the reprefentatives of 
the people were fummoned to attend them. It is further argued, 
that the conftitution of the aflembly of the ftates held in 1614, 
was fuch as is inadequate to the purpofes for which they are 
now to be fand are] convened: thefe are, to confolidate 
the national debt, and to form a national conftitution, which 
fhall reprefent the will of all, and maintain the interefts of each. 
From the aflembly of the States General, the nation hopes for 
the redrefs of its grievances; but, if this affembly be confti- 
tuted like that of 1614, it will confirm and perpetuate the moft 
intolerable of all grievances, the defpotifm of the prevailing 
party, and the flavery of the people. 

The writer proceeds to invettigate the rights of the feveral 
orders of the ftate; and to difplay, at large, the advantages of 
a free government: he then inquires into the legal conftitu- 
tion of a national and legiflatiwwe aflembly, and defines the 
number, rank, property, talents, and virtues of the reprefent- 
atives who ought to compofe it. As he here reafons on the prin- 
ciples of political equity, rather than on legal right, he has an 
extenfive field torangein. His claims in behalf of the commons 
are not inconfiftent with the juft prerogatives of the monarch 
of a free people ; nor does his averfion to ariftocratical tyranny 
provoke him to wifh for¢he abolition of any privileges of the no- 
bility, except fuch as are manifeftly unjuft in themfelves, in- 


jurious to the rights of the commons, and detrimental to the 
real 
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real interes of the nation. ‘Thus much for the author’s matter; 
his manner is too declamutory ; it betrays a ftudied affectation 
of antithefis, and a laboured turgidity of ftyle, which are the 
diftinguifhing characters of a faife tafte. .His caufe, however, is 
good; and he has happily fallen in with the prevailing fide. — 
May fuccefs attend the friends of FREEDOM in every part of 


the Globe! Sow. 


Art. XXVI, 


De la Litterature des Turcs, i.e. On the Literature of the Turks. 
By M. L’Abbé Toperini. Paris Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. about 
260 Pages in each Volume. 1789. 


T HE religious bigotry and the pious animofities which have 

fubfitted, during fo many ages, between the Chrittian and 
the Mohammedan nations, have kept thofe of the former perfuafion 
as ignorant of the manners, chara¢ter, and literature of the Turks, 
as they were of the Antipodes before the difcovery of the mari- 
ner’s compafs. It is fortunate for the caufe of {cience in general, 
that, in the prefent day, prejudices begin to lofe much of their 
priftine obftinacy; that:cultivated minds, which increafe in num- 
ber, fee the folly and infamy of thofe national predileGions, and 
of thofe artificial barriers, which ignorance and prieftcraft have 
erected againft the nobler principles of humanity. Beings of the 
fame {pecies, and children of the fame univerfal Parent, now be- 
gin to follow the genuine propenfities of their nature; and are 
better difpofed to embrace each other as men and brethren. 
Commerce alfo, that bridge which unites nation to nation, de- 
monftrates that local advantages, and the profperity of an indivi- 
dual country, do not confit in fpreading-deiolation, but in the 
reciprocal communication of benefits. The harfh features and 
the terrific countenances which a cowardly imagination gave to 
the Frenchman, the Spaniard, and the Turf, are foftening and va- 
nifhing away like phantoms; and we are learning this important 
leflon, that notwithftanding the diltinctions of drefs and manners, 
human nature appears, under every difguife, eflentially the fame 
in its virtues and defects. 

In confequence of this happier ftate of things, feveral wri'ers 
have of late favoured the public with much information ref{pect- 
ing the Turfs. The rank, fex, and accomplifhments of the late 
Lady W. Montagu have been able to open the doors of the 
Harems, and give to Infidels a peep at thofe fcenes which were 
always hiddeu from faithful Mufulmans themfelves. Baron De 
Jott, Mefits. De Peyfonnei, Seffini, and others, have made us much 
better acquainted with the manners, cuftoms, military force, 
form of government, &c. of the Ottoman Empire, than we have 
been at any former period, But.the honour of communicating 
to thefe weftern parts of Europe a complete and full account of 
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the literature of the Turks, was referved for the 4bb¢ Toperiny, 
who has rendered us this fervice, in the very valuable publication 
before us; in which his laudable and enthufiaftic zeal for the 
caufe of literature, his indefatigable induftry in acquiring genuine 
information, and his fidelity and accuracy in conveying it, are 
confpicuous in every chapter, 

The Abbé was preceptor to the fon of his Excellency Signior 
Garzoni, Envoy from the republic of Venice to the Ottoman Porte. 
He pafled feveral years at Conftantinople (from Odtober 1781 to 
May 1786) in the family of this illuftrious perfonage; and eagerly 
feized every advantage which his ftation gave him, to make him- 
felf acquainted with the literary ftate of the Turkifh nation. He 
was affilted in his purfuit by the influence which the accomplifh- 
ments and exquifite tafte of the lady of the Ambaflador, pave her 
at the Court, and by the kindly offices of Sir Robert Ainflie, the 
Engl fh Ambaflador. .As the merit of this work refts on its 
authenticity, it 1s proper that we lay before our readers a more 
particular account of the plan which the author followed, and 
of the fources whence he obtained his information: which we 
fhall do in his own words. 

* AsI found that the circle of my acquaintance was daily enlarged, 
and that my refearches into the manufcripts pofleffed by the ‘Turks, 
their {ciences, writers, and illuftrious men, multiplied, I formed the 
defign of dire&ting and confining my principal attention to their 

udies; and to treat of the Academies, Libraries, and Printing--office 
of Confiantinople. 1 immediately procured a tranflation of a manu- 
{cript which treated, in Turkifh verfe, of the fciences cultivated by 
them; which I compared with the information I obtained from Turkith 
maitters, concerning whatever related to their academies. I confulted 
alfo many authors, not to mention the Franks and Drogmans, who 
were the beft acquainted with the erudition of the Mufulmans, I vi- 
fited their academies, and cultivated the friendhip of feveral learned 
Ortomans, particularly of the Muderis or Principal of the College of 
Valide. 1 frequented their libraries, procured many catalogues of 
manulcripts and memoirs, large portions of which I caufed to be 
tranflated. I was affifted in this work by a very extenfive reading of 
tranflations from the Oriental languages, and of European authors 
converfant in the languages and learning of the Mufulmans, philo- 
logiits, hiftorians, travellers, and biographers, who are very numerous 
at Coniftantinople. Nor did I ftop here. 1 alfo procured, through 
the channel of my friends, publications from Fienna, Rome, Florence, 
and Venice. When it happened that the learned men whom [ had 
confulted, entertained different fentiments on a fubject, it was dif- 
cuiled before me; and if any difficulties remained, I had recourfe to 
the Mufti himfelf, to obtain a fetfa or definitive fentence *. In fhort, 





* « At the gates of his palace are fcribes, to whom the queftion is 
prefented, which is to be given into the hands of the Mufti; and, 2 
few days afterward, it is returned, on paying a {mall gratuity, with 
the fetfa or decifion written by himfelf. All fuch as are contrary to 
the law, are rejecied.’ 
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I have fpared neither pains, nor fatigue, nor ftudy, nor money, to the 
extent of my capacity, in order to avoid as many imperfections as 
offible, continually employing the molt fevere and attentive criti- 
cifm, to difcover truth in the midft of obfcurities.’ 
Nothing can be more fatisfaétory to thofe who wifh for inform- 
ation concerning the various fubjedts difcuffed by the author, 
than the above reprefentation : and in confequence of his inde- 
fatigable induftry, the learned will not only find the nature and 
extent of Turkifh literature minutely and accurately ftated, but 
many embarraffiog obfcurities explained, and feveral errors, that 
have been currently received, corrected. As the Turks have 
never diftinguifhed themfezlves in the republic of letters, and as 
general fcience is beginning merely to dawn on them, thefe vo- 
lumes cannot be fuppofed to be replete with that kind of erudi- 
tion which will greatly increafe the ftock of thefe more enlight- 
ened parts of Europe. But men of fenfe will contemplate with 
pleafure the evidences laid before them, that the Turks are far 
from being fo barbarous and uncultivated, as our ignorance has 
hitherto reprefented them. They will obferve, that there is 
fearcely a branch in the arts or {ciences that is not cultivated 
with a confiderable degree of fuccefs; that men of letters from 
Chriftian countries, properly introduced, may obtain free accefs 
to fources of information, without embracing or profefling the 
\lohammedan creed; and that Conftantinople, if it be not the 


chief feat of the mufes, is not altogether forfaken by them, The | 


Turkifh nation having advanced to its prefent ftate of literary 
knowlege, by means of the Arabic and Perfian languages, the 
accougt of the literature of thefe two nations is neceflarily in- 
terwoven with that of the Ottomans; which will enhance its 
value in the opinion of every Orientalift. We muft, however, 
apprize our readers, that by his extreme precifion, and by his 
purfuing, through all their minutia and obfcurities, queftions 
which will appear trivial to thofe who have no tafte for {cientific 
novelties, M. Toperini has chicfly devoted the work before 
us to the ufe of the learned. Yet he has occafionally enlivened 
it with anecdotes and remarks which will be univerfally accept- 
able. He manifeftly aims at the character of an accurate ob- 
ferver and a faithful hiftorian. If he be more diffule than many 
may think neceflary, it is becaufe the fubjeét is novel, and be- 
caufe his fources are abundant: nor could his end be obtained, 
which was to gratify the curiofity of the learned, concerning 
the prefent ftate of Turkifh literature, without details, which 
would appear uninterefting in any other point of view. 

The above remarks will convey fome ideas of the genera] na- 
ture of the work; we fhail now defcend to a few particulars. 

It has been generaily fuppofed, that the cultivation of the 
fciences was exprefsly forbidden by Mohammed, as being inimi- 


cal tohis religion. This opinion, probably, owes its rife to the 
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conduét of the Calif Omar, who burnt the Alexandrian library, 
and waged open war againft every fpecies of literature. But the Ko- 
ran exprefsly declares that it is permitted to Mohammedans to poffe/s 
all the feienves. The fentence placed over the door of the Sulten’s 
library at Conftantinople, is a further confutation of this error: 
The jiudy of the fciences is a divine command to true believers. They 
have two difficulties to furmount, which render their love of 
knowlege the more meritorious. No one can write with ele- 
gance in the Turkifh language, or profecute any fcience to ad- 
vantage, without a tolerable acquaintance with the Arabic and 
Perfian, which differ from each other as much as the German 
and Italian. The pride of their own knowlege, and the fuperfti- 
tion of the Mufulmans, which make them defpife every fpecies «f 
inftruction conveyed in the language of infidels, is a farther im- 
pediment to the general advancement of fcience. This prejudice 
begins however io abate. ‘I know (fays the Abbé) two Turks 
of diftinguifhed rank, whoare men of letters, who read and write 
ftalian, and feveral others who with earneftly to learn it. [ was 
defired by a French engineer, to procure a treatife on alycbra 
written in Ltalian, for an Ortoman who was familiar with the 
language.” Several other inftances of the kind are given; and 
he unites with M. De Pey//onnel in condemning the ignorance of 
the Baron De Tott, and aifo of M. Savary, concerning the ttate 
of Furkith literature, 

The firft volume of this interefting work is devoted to the 
different branches of fcience cultivated by the Turks, “Thee 
are again divided into two parts: the //udies which have an im- 
mediate reference to their religion, or are clofely connected with 
it; fuch as the explanations of the Koran, the revelations of 
Mohammed, metaphylics, or fcholaftic theology, jurifprudence, 
the art of dividing inheritances, and their political government. 
Their other ftudies, which are common to Europeans, are next 
particularly examined: grammar, logic, rhetoric, geometry, 
natural hiftory, medicine, &c. &c. The Koran, being the found- 
ation of the religion, and of the civil laws of Mufulmans, is the 
firft obj: Ct of their ttudy. Men of letters apply themfelves to this 
fiudy, as the fureft road to reputation and influence. The 
number of their commentaries is infinite; but the moft cele- 
brated is that of Calef, who died inthe year 355, of the Moham- 
medan zra. This fegacious prince ordered men, the moft diftin- 
guifhed for their learning, to correct the text, and collate the 
commentaries on the Koran; which amounted, according to 
fome authors, to a hundred volumes, at that period. The reve- 
lations of Mohammed were of two fpecies ; the one confifted in im- 
mediate communications from the angel Gabriel; the others 
were fimply prophetic. The dexterity of the prophet in evafiows 


is well known; the following may be placed among the mott 
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effetual, The Coraites reproaching him that he fpake of Mofes, 
who ftruck the rock, and water flowed in the wildeinefs, and of 
Jefus, who raifed the dead, but that he had worked no miracle 
to authenticate the divinity of his own milfion ; ** Pray to God,” 
faid they, ‘* that the mountain Safa before us be turned into gold, 
and we will immediately embrace your doctrine.” ‘The prophet 
had recourfe to prayer; and Gabriel, to extricate him from his 
embarrafiment, revealed to him that God dd employ fuch prodi- 
gies to prove the divine authority of his prophets, but the condi- 
tions were terrible: for if they continued in unbelief, after the 
miracle which they had demanded was wrought, they would be ex- 
terminated, and their country reduced to afhes, as in the days of 
Ldeber and Saleh, Chufe, fays the angel to the prophet, either 
to work a miracle, which threatens ruin, or exhort the Coraites 
to repentance without it. Mohammed did not hefitate to prefer 
the latter as the fafeft, and moft conformable to the dictates of his 
heart; not being willing to expofe the Corai:es, whom he loved, 
to fuch a dreadful chaftifement. 

Under the article Metaphyfics, M. Toperini informs us, 
that as much of this fcience relates to the theology of the Muful- 
mans, they give it the name of fcholattic theology, and fome- 
times term it the divine fcience. Several points are treated with 
fenie and metaphyfical acumen. * The Mufulmans have written 
much on the unity of the Supreme Being, and of Neceffity: but 
they abound with fophifms, and attack the myftery of the Holy 
Trinity, as if we were Polytheifts.” The Abbé refers us to Father 
Maracci for a tull confutation of ai» their fubtilties. The names 
of God, or rather the titles of the Deity, which are mentioned in 
the Koran, and refpected by M.fulmans as canonical, amount 
to ninety nine. Our indefatigable author procured them, written 
in Arabic, after having, with difficulty, furmounted their fcru- 
ples; thefe being among the myfteries which ought to be con- 
cealed frora Infidels. They exprefs the attributes and characters 
of the Deity, benignant, venerable, and tremendous. ‘Thefe are 
repeated at different times in their prayers. Each Mufulman 
has a te/pih, a {pecies of rofary, compofed of ninety-nine fmall 
balls of agate, jafper, &c. deftined to this ule. “The Ottoman 
jurifprudence, confidered in its utmoft extent, is theocratical ; 
but regulated in certain points by the legiflation of the prince, 
and by defpotifm. This theocratical jurifprudence is founded 
on the Koran, the written law, and the Sunudet, or oral law, 
whicn comprehends thoie words and actions of the prophet that 
are not contained in the Koran; but, being preferved by tradi- 
tion, have been finally committed to writing. ‘Ihe contradic- 
tions, doubts, and obicurities which abound between the oral 
and written laws, demanded, in an earlier period, the explana- 
tions of the companions of Mohammed; and, atterward, of the 
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moft celebrated mafters. Among thefe are the four Imans, 
founders of as many different fects, but all within the pale of 
orthodoxy. Hanifah, the moft diftinguithed of all, died in the 
vear 150 of the Hegira; Malek in 175; Schafei and Hambal 
in the years 204, 241. Thele, accordiny tothe Maufulmans, have 
developed and interpreted the fpirit of their law both written and 
oral. Thus the different nations of Mohammedans follow them 
as their unerring guide:, according to the different rites which 
they have embraced. Hanifah is the grand apoftle of the Turkith 
nation. In matters which have no connexion with their reli- 
gion, and where the Koran, Sunnhet, and the doétors of the law, 
are filent, the jurifprudence is eftablifhed by the eannamek, or 
legiflation of the prince. Ancient cuftoms are alfo confidered as 
having the force of a law. M. Toperin1 is of opinion that the 
government of the Ottoman empire cannot be confidered as ab- 
folutely defpotic; its being fo intimately blended with theocracy, 
is a powerful check to the defpotifm of the fovereign. A reftraint 
is laid on the caprice or the ferocity of the prince by his being 
fubject to the Mufulman’s legiflation, to which he binds himfelf 
by a folemn oath, when he girdson the {word ; acuftom equivalent 
to that of coronation. So that, if the mandates and government 
of the fultan do not coincide with the theocratic conftitution, 
the Mufti hath the power of interfering; and after three admo- 
nitions, given in the name of the people and of the law, he is 
folemnly depofed, imprifoned, and perhaps put to death. His 
giand object, therefore, if he means to be a tyrant, is to keep in 
favour with the Mufti. 
ror a particular account of their progrefs in thofe ftudies 
which are common to Europeans, we muft refer the inquifitive 
reader to the Abbé’s treatife, as we could not poflibly fatisfy his 
curiofity without tran{cribing too large a portion of it; and muft 
content ourfelves with flightly touching on thofe articles which, 
if not the moft important, will be more generally acceptable. 
There are few grammars of the Tu:kifh language. Thofe of 
the Arabic are very numerous; this language being ftudied fcien- 
tifically by men of learning, as ic is the principal channel through 
which their learning flows. Nor do they fee the neceffity of 
acquiring their native tongue by the aid of a grammar, while 
they have the fuperior advantages of early habits end perpetual 
exercife. Their logic is taken from Arittotle, “They have alfo, 
in their libraries, the works of Porphyry, Avicenna, and many 
other Arabian authors. The dub ff! Babs, a work in great 
efteem among the Turks and Arabs, teacors the manner of dil- 
puting in general company with fenfe and politencfs umied. It 
derives its name from the Arabic Adib, which fignifies method, 
cultom, duty, mora! philofophy, and urbanity. Lt is a treatile 
of logic, adapted to familiar difcourfe, as well asto oratory. Ex- 
ain pies 
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amples are given of the manner of anfwering to the propofitions 
of another, with propriety of reafoning joined with politenefs. 
Some may think that a treatife of this kind is much wanted 
among us. It might have been particularly ferviceable when 
polemical divinity was more in vogue, i. e. when abufive lan- 
guage and uncharitable epithets were confidered as effential 
marks of contending earne/ily for ihe faith, With refpeét to rhe- 
toric, they value it as an art in which they have made the greateft 
proficiency. The beft informed Turks, though they will readily 
yield the palm to other Europeans, in every other branch of {ci- 
-ence, or of the arts, ftrenuoufly affere their fuperiority in this. 
Courtefy is interwoven with their ideas of moral philofophy ; and 
tie Abbé [peaks of the courtefy of their manners in the higheft terms 
of praife. He reprefents them as wonderfully expert in arithmetic : 
but their proficiency in algebra is not very confiderable ; perhaps 
through the want of proper treatifes in the Arabiclanguage. Several 
young Turks begin, however, to cultivate this fcience by the aid 
of European authors, They are tolerably good geometricians ; 
for that {cience is cultivated by them, as being neceffary to their 
favourite ftudy of aftronomy, to navigation, forming of their 
calendars, folar quadran's, and their geographical charts, which 
are valuable. We are obliged to pafs over in filence their pro- 
grefs in natural hiftory and experimental philofophy, chemiftry, 
and medicine. Under the latter article, the author correéts a 
fmall inaccuracy into which Lady W. Montagu feems to have 
Jed the public, by afcribing the praétice of inoculation to the 
Turks. Even in the prefent day, it is not much praétifed by 
the European Turks, though it is more genera] in Afatic Turkey. 
The practice would be, with difficulty, eftablifhed at Conftanti- 
nople, as it is repugnant to their religion and to their doctrine 
of predeftination. But it is common among the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Franks, who refide in the Ottoman empire, and who 
are the principal phyficians of the country; and from them her 
Ladythip acquired the knowlege of this ufeful difcovery. With 
an air of triumph, M. Toperini correéts an error of the fame 
kind in Voltaire; at whom he occafionally throws his darts. ‘We 
learn hence a blunder committed by Voltaire, who in the eleventh 
of his Lettres Philofophiques (written at a period when inoculation 
was lefs practiled by the Ottomans than even at prefent) aflerts 
that the Turks had the good fenfe to adopt the cuftom with eagerne/s, 
and that there is not a Bacha at Conflantinople who does not inoculate 
his children, even before they are taken from the breaft.’ 

The account given of their aftronomical knowlege will fcarcely 
admit of extract. The Turks are accuftomed to notice fuch 
eclipfes alone as are vifible at Conftantinople. Without atten- 
tion to this peculiarity, they are liable to be unjuftly charged 
with neg] gence. 
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That they are much inferior to other nations of Europe in 
naval affairs, is a fact known to every one. Father Bofcovich 
tells us, that in fome voyages which he made in Ottoman veflels, 
he perceived the moft incredible faults in their navigation; which 
occafioned the annual lofs of feveral hundreds of veflels in the 
Biack Sea. ‘This was in the year 1772. Gafi Affam, high ad- 
mira], inftituted an academy for navigation in the year following, 
under the aufpices of the Sultan Muftapha the 3d, and affifted by 
M. De To't. It was called Muhendis Khane, or the chamber of 
geometry. The frit profeflor was Seid Haffan Chojg, an Alge- 
rine, who was well verfed in maritime affairs. He’ underftood 
not only the Arabic and Octoman languages, but alfo the Englifh, 
Jralian, and French; was weil acquainted with the beft authors 
on navigation, and the various inftruments employed. In the 
year 1784, another academy was erected for experimental navi- 
gation, by the Grand Vizier, Hamid Chalib Pacha, aided by 
two French engineers, The fuperintendency was given to Ibraim 
Effendi, an Ottoman diftinguifhed for his learning, as well as 
his noble and polite manners. Notwithftanding Hamid Chalib 
was depofed, and fuffered a tragical end, in the year following, 
the academy continues to fiourifh. 

The chapters which treat of aftrology, interpretation of dreams, 
the poetry, and mufic of the Turks, afford much information and 
amufement. But we muft haften to the fecond volume; which 
prefents us with the hiftories of the public academies and libra- 
ries erected by different fultans of the empire, and with as accu- 
_ yate a Catalogue of the publications which they contain as could 
poffibly be procured. ‘* Although thefe inftitutions among the 
‘Turks have never had the celebrity either of the Arabian or 
Perfian academies, yet they are not lefs numerous; they are go- 
versed by wife laws, have intelligent profeflors, are richly en- 
dowed, and are able to board and lodge, in feparate colleges, a 
great number of ftudents. ‘They difplay an air of liberality and 
grandeur, which equals, perhaps furpafles, all other European 
nations, Before the capture of Conftantinople, the Ottoman 
princes indicated the generofity of their difpofitions by founding, 
amid the tumuits of arms and the ferocity of wars, feveral aca- 
demies for the purpofes of literature and of religion, on a liberal 
pian.’ In thefe fchools, the great men, in every department of 
church or ftate, have been educated. The fultan Orcan, of the 
Orctoman line, firft fet the example. In the 736th year of the 
Mohammedan zra, anfwering to the 1335th of the Chriftian, he 
founded, at Burfa (at that time the capital of the empire), a 
mofque and an academy, with a magnificence truly royal. It 
was eftabiifhed in a monaftery, and became celebrated for the 
cultivation of the liberal arts. Very capable profeifors attracted 
a large number of difciples from the remotett pagts of Periia = 
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Arabia: fo that thofe people, who were confidered as the firft of 
the human fpecies, did not difdain to feek inftruction from this 
{chool of the Ottomans. Bajazet, the firft of that name of the 
Q:toman family, employed the riches exa&ted from the Chriftians 
in the league of Sigifmond, to erect an academy at Burfa and 
Adrianople. The Turks aflert that this fultan annually founded 
{ome public fchool, Amurath the 2d alfo eftablifhed in every 
city which he conquered, a mofque, an imaret, or lodging for 
pilgrims, a Khan for merchants and travellers, and a Aedre/fe, 
a {pecies of charity-{chool for inftruction in the firft rudiments 
of learning. As foon as the conqueror Mohammed the 2d had 
feized the empire of the Greeks, he directed his attention to the 
advancement of learning, and to polifh the manners of his peo- 
ple. He opened a brilliant academy at Saint Sophia, provided 
with feveral apartments for the ftudents, and amply endowed 
for the fupport of tutors and pupils. He afterward founded a 
{econd on a more magnificent and extenfive plan. It is the ge- 
neral cuftom of the Oitomans to join a building, deftined to fome 
pious or charitable purpofe, to their royal mofques; and, fre- 
quently, colleges for the inftruction of youth. Mohammed 
deftroyed the church of the holy apoftles built by Juftinian, 
in order to conftruét a mofque: adjacent to this was erected the 
academy ; which is an immenfe building of free-ftone, confifting 
of a large number of apartments for the ufe of the ftudents. 
It comprehends fixteen colleges; there are the fame number of 
profeflors, exclufive of the three whofe particular office it is to 
explain the Koran. ‘The collegiates amount to about three 
hundred, and nearly an equal number enjoy the benefit of the 
lectures. In the year of the Hegira g11, Bajazet the fecond 
bu:lt and endowed an academy at Conftantinople. It has three 
profeffors, and one hundred and twenty ftudents educated and 
{upported by the revenues of the inftitution. Selim I. who was 
a man of learning, anda poet, built a royal mofque in the year 
of the Hegira g45, to which he annexed an academy, endowed 
for the fupport of about ninety ftudents, with their refpeétive 
teachers. To thefe muft be added the academy of Soliman I. 
erected to the memory of a beloved fon; and another in the year 
954, adjacent to a fuperb mofque, which he called Solimania, 
after his own name; the academy dedicated to the memory of 
the fulrana Mihru- Mah, daughter of Soliman the Great; it was 
built in the year g8o of the Hegira—that of Kilig- Ali Bacha— 
the academy of the fultan Achmet I. who, in the midft of the 
occupations of war and the intrigues of politics, difcovered a 
paflionate fondnefs for fplendour, and for erecting magnificent 
edifices. In the beginning of the feventeeath century, he built, 
at an immenfe expenfe, a temple in the Hippodrome; being am- 
bitious to eclipfe the fplendour of Saint Sophia. M. Toperini 
calls this edifice a prodigy of magnificence and {kill. ‘The ful- 
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tan, in order to render it more ornamental, was defirous of add- 
ing to it fix minarets, in the form of turrets: but as this was 
the characteriftic diftin&tion of the mofque at Mecca, his proje& 
was oppofed by the mufti, The prince was politic enough to 
refpect this remonftrance, while he was determined to accomp!ifh 
his defign; and he added a feventh minaret to the mofque of 
the prophet. To this building is the academy annexed. The 
fultan Mabamud, forming a defign to build a mofque in the 
moit modern tafte, procured various plans and models from Italy, 
Enagland, and France, But the plan which he formed from thefe, 
being prefented to the religious, they objeéted that it refembled 
a Chri/itan temple rather than a mofque, and advifed him to give 
it more of the Mohammedan form, that he might not offend the 
populace, and expofe himfelf to an infurreétion, Obliged to 
fubmit in part, he united the two ftyles of architecture; adding 
the elegance of the European, to the majefty of the Ottoman 
manner. Ofman the third, having completed the building, ob- 
tained a fetfa from the mufti to give it the name of Ofmania; 
and as it had not been completed and confecrated to Gud, be 
was empowered to confider it as his own property. The academy 
has three colieges and three profeflors, exclufive of the interpreter 
of the Koran, and the muderis who teaches arithmetic. The 
ftudents are from 150 to.170 in number. In the year 1178 of 
the Hegira, (1764, Chrift.) Muftapha III. ereéted a univerfity at 
Laleii, wh:cn has feveral colleges, five profefiors, and about 130 
ftudents. The academy of the fultana Valide was erected by 
the late emperor Aldullahmid, in the year 1194 (1780, 
Chriftian zra). It takes its name from the mother of Moham- 
med 1V. The principal is profeflor of geometry aad aftronomy, 
weil {killed in the law, poflefled of much ornamental learning, 
and is very polite and communicative. ‘The ftudents amount to 
about 180, They have feparate chambers, take but one meal in 
the twenty: four hours, and may not have a wife; thefe regulations 
being toought neceffary to keep the head clear, and the mind 
at eafe. Fora more circumftantial account of thefe inftitutions, 
we refer to the work itfelf. TTne Abbe proceeds to treat of the 
public libraries of Conftantinopie. We fhall give the pian in 
the words of the author: 

‘ I propofe to communicate to the public, an account of the moft 
diftinguithed Jibraries, to notice their tounders, and the ume in which 
they were founded ; to menzion the clafies of books, and the number 
of volumes in each clafs; and to particularize fuch manuferipts as are 
mofl worthy of diftinction; adding occafionally, fome notes of my 
own. ‘This effay, which is the fruit of much pains and expence, by 
being prefented to the republic of letters, may, perhaps, excite fome 
perfon well {xiiled in the Oriental languages, to form, under the au- 
ipices of fome generous and powerful Macenas, a cigefied catalogue 
of all the maouicripts in the Turkihh libraries, which will enrich the 
literature and {ciences of Europe with a new fund of knowlege.’ 
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Mohammed the fecond opened the firft public libraries for the 
Ortomans at Conftantinople ; thefe were afterward mult'plied by 
the munificence of fultans and vifirs, and the philofophic fpirit of 
the learned. On the principle that the value of a thing increafes 
in our eftimation in exaét proportion to the difficulties of ob- 
taining it, the minute defcription given of the library of the Se- 
saglio, with a complete catalogue annexed, will be deemed a 
moft invaluable preient to the public. 

‘ This library, the Abbé obferves, has been hitherto inacceflible to 
ftrangers. ‘Travellers who have {poken of it, and the learned who 
have reafoned concerning it, fitting in their ftudies at their eafe, have 
confided in vague and fabulous reports. The Abbé Sevin, who went 
to Conftantinople in the year 1728, to purchafe Greek manu{cripts 
for the king of France’s library, vas not able to penetrate into this 
fanctuary. He was told that the fultan Amurat had entirely de- 
ftroyed every Greek manufcript. ‘This anfwer, which fatisfied the 
traveller, was given merely to avoid an exprefs refufal. 1 made va- 
rious attempts to fee this library, but I was Jong deceived by num- 
berlefs promiles and evafions. I fought to obtain a catalogue, but 
it was difficult to know for a certainty if there was one. It is not 
eafy to gain accefs to the Seraglio, and yet lefs to fee the library, 
which is in the mott retired part of the building. The Turks alfo, 
naturally diftruftful, fuperfiitious, and full of prejudices, believe that 
a fingle glance of an Infidel’s eye on thefe manufcripts, would en- 
danger this palladium, on which the fafety of the Ottoman empire 
depends.’ 

At length, after three years, he was fo fortunate as to obtain 
his defire by the friendly aid of a nobleman now refident at Ma- 
drid, who was intimately connected with men of the firft rank 
at Conftantinople, and found means to procure tranfcrip's of 
the catalogue at diftant intervals, through the hands of a page 
of the Seraglio, who clandeftinely tranicribed a few lines every 
day. It now appears that the merits of this literary curiofity have 
been much enhanced. It is in itfelf inferior to fome of the other 
libraries. Commentaries, explanations, marginal notes, &c. on the 
Koran, occupy the largett portion; to thele fucceed treatifes on 
jurifprudence, alfo with commentaries and marginal notes. The 
hiftories are not numerous, and are chiefly confined to the Ortto- 
man empire. Under philofophy, we obferve the myfteries of 
nature, the truths of Plato, of Pliny, and Ariltotle’s logic. ‘Two 
queftions, however, are refolved by this acquifition, which have 
Jong divided the learned world, It has been aflerted that there 
were no manuicripts in this library in any other languages than 
the Oriental; but it now appears that it contains feveral in the 
Greek, Latin, and other European Janguages. Many of the 
literati: have cherifhed the idea that the Decades of Livy, the 
works of Tacitus, and the poems of Homer, were depofited in 
this library. It was even ailerted, on the eftablifhment of a print- 
ing-pre{s at Conftantinople, that the works of Livy were going 
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to be printed off in the Turkifh language. But all thefe hopes 
are diffipated ; as neither of thefe works can be found. Amon 
other curiofities contained in the library of Mohammed the fecond, 
as the Koran in Cufic * charaters, The learned Abbé hence 
takes occafion to piefent us with a diflertation, in the form of 
a letter addrefled to Signior E. Borgia, fecretary of the company 
de propaganda fide, on two very ancient manufcripts of the Ko- 
ran, and fome Cufic coins, which refleét much light on oriental 
Jiterature. This letter difpiays profound erudition, and much 
critical acumen, 

The learned author proceeds to give, in the third volume, a 
circumftantial hiftory of Zurkifh typography. It is a well known 
fact, that the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, have printed books 
at Conftantinople, for feveral years pait. ‘The Pentateuch was 
publifhed by the Jews in the Chaldean, Perfian, Arabic, and 
Hebrew languages, in the year 1646. At the end of the book 
of Genefis is found the foliowing fentence: This book of Genefis 
was printed in the houfe of Eliezer Soncino. Nay, in the year 1488, 
an Hebiew Lexicon, under the title of Leflons fer Youth, was 
ailued from a prefs at Conftantinople. But no printing-prefs 
was eftablifhed among the Ottomans before the year 1726. This 
event introduces a new and important zra in Turkifh literature. 
As it will, probably, in a courfe of years, by diffufing knowlege, 
Jead to a total revolution in the fentiments and manners of 
the Turks, the following account of its introdudtion cannot be 
unacceptable to our readers. It is taken, the Abbé informs us, 
from the Supplement to the Ortoman annals of Rafcid, printed 
at Conftantinople by Celebi Zade Effendi, in the Turkifh lan- 

uage, 

Suid Effendi, who had accompanied, in his youth, his father 
Mohammed Ettendi in nis embafly to Paris, amid a multitude of 
other ufeful curiofities which engaged his attention, was ftruck 
with the ingenuity of the invention of printing, and the facility 
with which books were, by thefe means, multiplied. On his 
return to Conitantinople, he communicated the affair to Ibraim 
Effcndi, a lover of literature; and they united their influence to 
remove every obftacle that might oppofe itfelf to fo novel and 
arduous an undertaking. -Ibrcim circulated a treatife in manu- 
fcript, in which he enlarged on and enforced the advantages arif- 
ing from fo curious an invention; and prcfented the work to the 
grand vizier Ibraim Pacha, who was an encourager of literature. 





* The Cufc character is not be confounded with the Coptic or 
Egyptian. It is fuppofed to be the invention of Marar, the fon of 
Mora, who flourifhed a little before the prophet. It takes its name 
trom the city Cufa, where it was ufed by the learned. 4: continued 
in ufe till toward the end of the third century of the Hegira: when 
2t was fupplanted by the Arabic character. 
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By thefe means, it was diffufed among the moft confiderable per- 
fonages in the empire. After many deliberations, in which the 
doctors of the law were confulted, the mufti pronounced that 
books on religious fubjeéts fhould be excluded ; but all fuch as 
treated of the Arabic language, hiftory, and the fciences, might be 
rinted. “his favourable fentence being obtained from the mufti, 
Abdullah Effendi, the grand vizier, procured a licence from the 
emperor; and this edict of the fultan was infcribed in the an- 
nais of the empire. Four fuperintendants were appointed to 
watch over the correction of the prefs, and to enforce the im- 
perial edict. Ibrahim Effendi was placed by Achmet the third 
at the head of this inftitution; and the bufinefs was conduéted 
in his own houfe, in concert with Said Effendi. Thefe two 
learned men, being guided by the advice of the mufti and the 
moft intelligent of the Ottomans, made choice of fuch books as 
were deemed the moft neceflary and the moft ufeful to cultivate 
the minds of the people. [brahim Effendi wrote tne life of Kiatib 
Celebi, named alfo Hagi Calfah, a ‘Turk juftly celebrated for his 
{kill in the fciences. He tranflaied the Journal of the Traveller, 
or the Hiftory of the Irruption of the Aguhans, their war with 
the Perfians, and che deftruction of the Perfian empire; compoled, 
tranflated, and corrected feveral other works, fuperintended every 
publication that iffued from the prefs, procured engravings of 
geographical, hydrographical, and aftronomical charts, caft the 
types, and was the foul of the printing-prefs. “Iwo years elapfed 
from the time in which the imperial licence was granted to the 
impseffion of the firft work. The Arabic dictionary of Wan- 
culi marks the illuftrious epoch which enriches the Ottoman 
literature. It was publifhed in the year of the Hegira 1141 (of 
the Chriftian era 1728) in two volumes in folio, both being pub- 
lith:d together, This work is bighly valued by the Turks. All 
the Arabic words are explained and accompanied by quotations 
from the moft celebrated Arabic authors, in order to afcertain 
the fignification and force of the word. 

The extent of this article will not permit us to give more cir- 
cumitantial details of the publications that have iflued from the 
Oitoman prefs. We fhall only obferve that the fubjefts feem 
to be well chofen. The greater number confift of the hiftory 
and annals of the empire of the Turks, and their wars with 
other nations, digefted in a regular feries: which wil] doubtlefs 
furnifh ample materials for a more authentic hiftory of the eaftern 
nations, as well as of the Turkifh empire, than any that have 
yet been communicated to the public. ‘TThe Abbe Toperins 
gives very interefting and entertaining abridgments of molt of the 


publications which he mentions. tog 
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Art. XXVII. 


Geographifche Gefchichte des Menfehen, &c. i.e. A Geographical Hif: 
tory of Man, and of the Quadrupeds which are difperfed over the 
different Parts of the Earth; with a zoological Map, adapted te 
the fame. By E. A. W. Zimmerman, Profeflor of Caroline College, 
Brunfwick. 8vo. 3 Vols. 1018 Pages. Leipfic. 


OWERFUL are the objections urged by many celebrated 
proficients in natural hiftory, themfelves, againft artificial 
arrangements, in the ftudy of that moft extenfive :cience. They 
alleze, and with juftice, that no fyftem can be perfe& until our 
knowlege of the fubject itfelf be perfe&t and complete: that thofe 
who form artificial arrangements, ever attentive to more minute 
fimilarities, frequent!y place in the fame clafs, bodies, whofe grand 
and leading ciaraCteriftics are the moft oppofite to each other; 
that too great a predilection for mere clafification, (which, in 
fact, is no other than forming a general index to natural hiftory,) 
is apt to draw the attention from what is the moft interefting 
and important in the fcience, to things which are the moft trivial, 
and may be merely accidental; and that it induces men to ima- 
gine, that a familiar acquaintance with fome favourite fyflem 
conftitutes the effence of the fcience; although this abfurdity is 
not greater than it would be to maintain with Hudibras, 


That all a Rhetorician’s rules 
Lie in the NAMING of his Toous. 


Yet to difcard fyftems altogether, is an oppofite error, of, per- 
haps, a {till more pernicious tendency, Without fome arrange- 
ment, a collection of facts is but rudis indige/laque males, difficult 
to be retained in the memory; and almoft ufelefs from the 
want of being directed to fome determinate obje&. It muft fur- 
ther be granted that this natural love of /y/fem, which is but the love 
of order, has been of much occafidnal benefit to the fcience. For 
the very attention which has been given to thole peculiarities on 
which fyftems are founded, have very confiderably increafed 
our knowlege of the minutia of nature, whether we receive or 
reject the favourite order that gave rife to thefe difcoveries. 

The grand defideratum is, to obferve the due medium; to 
chufe fuch a plan as may affift and direct the ftudent in his pur- 
fuit of knowlege, and not deceive or embarrafs him by flighter 
fimilarities or differences. In our opiniun, few plans have been 
better calculated to anfwer this defirable end, than that propofed 
by Profeflor ZIMMERMAN, in the work before us. This ce- 
lebrated author nas laboured many years, with indefatigable 
induftry, and no imall degree of iuccefs, in the extenfive vine- 
yard of natural hiflory. His plan of ftudy has enabled him to 
contemplate zoology in general, in a fingular and very intereft- 
ing point of view. Yet his principal attention has been direéted 


to that branch of the natural hiftory of men and quadrupeds, 
which 
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which relates to their local refidence. His profeffed defign is to 
give a GEOGRAPHICAL hiffory of men and quadrupeds; and to 


indicate the climates beft adapted to each fpecies; to enquire 


how far the different clafles of quadrupeds are capable of being 
fpread over the various countries of the globe; to trace the 
changes produced on thofe animals which inhabit the moft 
oppolite regions, and to mark, with more accuracy than his pre- 
d-ceflors have done, the eff:éts produced on their form or in- 
ftinéts by the influence of thofe different degrees of heat, cold, 
humidity, drynefs, domeftication, and kind of food, peculiar to 
thefe diverfities of fituation. By climates, we are to underftand, 
not fimply or folely thofe diftinguifhed by the geographical di- 
vifians of the globe, to the exclufion of what he terms phy/ical 
climates, or that which depends on the changes produced in 
any given latitude by fuch adventitious circumitances as the 
Jower or more elevated fituations of a country, its being en- 
compaffed by water or large tracts of land, placed in an ex- 
tenfive plain, or furrounded by lofty mountains. Peculiarities 
of the like kind, it is well known, frequently prevent the phy/ical 
climate from correfponding entirely with the geographical, asa 
country influenced by them is often much warmer or colder 
than other regions placed under the fame degree of latitude. 

Profeflor ZIMMERMAN publifhed a treatife on the fame fub- 
ject, in the Latin language, fome vears ago: which, as we are 
infurmed, was favourably received on the continent, though we 
do not recol!eét that it has found iis way into this ifland. The 
many publications fince that period, particularly the works of 
Lord Kaims, Profeflurs Blumenbach, Schreber, Euxleben, and 
others, have furnifhed fuch a rich abundance of new materials, 
and fuggefted fo many new ideas to the author, that the work 
before us is to be confidered rather as a new publication, on the 
pian of the former, than as an enlargement of that treatife. The 
prefent performance, though it keeps its principal object in 
conftant view, is enriched with mott of the ¢difcoveries which 
have been more recently made, and interfperfed with a great 
variety of intereftiny obfervatiuns of a a philutophical and moral 
Nature, 

The work is divided into four principal parts. In the fr/ 
part, the author takes a view of the nobler animals which are 
univerfally diffufed over every part of the habitable globe, and 
are rendered capable of fultsining the ex:remes of heat and cold, 
both in the o/d and in the mew world: in the fecond, the clals of 
quadrupeds which inhabit both worlds, but yet are not fo uni- 
verfal as the other: in the third, the inhabitants of particular 
regions only. The fourth part, which conftitutes nearly the 


whole of the third volume, is chiefly devoted to various curicus 
foecus 
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{peculations, and philofophical inferences drawn from the view 
of animal nature given in the preceding volumes. 

As man is allowed to be the lord of this lower world, in regerd 
to the nobler faculties of his mind, fo with refpe& to corporeal ad= 


vantages, be enjoys a decided pre-eminence. 
‘ His frame is better able to refift every extreme than that of any 
other animal. He walks over the furface of the earth without bein 


checked or limited; and takes up his abode where he pleates, 


without fuffering any fenfible diminution of his native ftrength. 
The pole, the equator, the higheft mountains, and the deepett 
mines, find him an inhabitant. He vifits every place, and degene- 
rates in a much lefs degree, in confequence of local fituation, than 
any other of thofe animals that can fubfift in a great diverfity of 
climate.’ 

The author therefore begins his geographical hiftory with 
man, and enquires, 

‘ What degrees of heat or cold is man capable of fuftaining? 
How and wherefore does he inhabit fuch a diverfity of climates? 
Does this capacity proceed from the toughnefs and pliability of his 
corporeal fyftem, or is he, as M. pe Burron maintains, inde ted 
to his mental powers alone for the advantage? Again, what influence 
have climate, nutrition, and various incidental circumitances, on him? 
Are they fufficient to effect the differences obfervable in human 
beings; or has nature formed, from the beginning, a diver(ity of 
individuals, each adapted to his own climate? Which is the proper 
land of his nativity, and the fpot from which he migrated? Is he 
naturally diped, or quadruped; in fize, a Patagonian or an E/quimaux ; 
in complexion, a Negroe or a Circaffian ?” 

Thefe are the queftions which M. ZIMMERMAN examines, 
at large, in the firft chapter of this interefting work ; and which 
he anfwers to our fatisfaction, and, we hope, to the fatisfaction 
of all whom they may concern; as he fupports the fimplicity of 
creation, and the dignity of human nature, in oppofition to all 
philofopsic levelling. He begins with animadverting on the 
degrees of cold which the human frame is able to futtain with 
impunity. ) | 

‘ The greateft degree of natural co/d that has hitherto been afcer- 
tained by the thermometer, is that mentioned by the elder Gmelin, 
at ‘Jeneferfe, 58 deg. N. lat, in the year 1735. It commenced in 
January, “and was fo ftrong, that the mercury of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer funk damm degrees below the freezing point. Birds // 
dead on the ground, and every thing capable of freezing, became 
ice. This fatt, which has been called in queftion by fome, is rendered 
credible by the narrative given by M. Pa/las, in his travels through 
Siberia, in the year 1772. He tells us that, at Krafnoyjarfe, the 
cold was fo extreme, on the 7th of December, that the mercury 
funk to 80 degrees below (0), and fome days afterward, it froze in 
the ball. Unfortunately, this gentleman’s thermometer was not 
raduated fufficiently low to enable him to make more accurate 
obfervations: but according to BeweewWe experiments, not lefs than 


370 degrees below (9) are requifite completely to congeal the quick- 
filver. 
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filver*. Not lefs extraordinary muft that degree of cold have been 
which the Englith fuftained at Churchill’s River, in Hud/on’s Bay, ac- 
cording to the narrative given by Middleton. The Lanofeen was 
frozen iwwelve feet, and brandy could not be prevented from freezing 
in the warmeft rooms. Whoever expofed himfelf to the open air 
was in danger of lofing the epidermis of his face and hands. Yet 
this degree of cold did not prove fatal to thofe born in a warmer 
climate; and it is fupported by the inhabitants with the utmoft 
fafety. The Canadian favages, who live very near to Hudfon’s Bay, and 
the E/guimaux Indians, hunt, almoft naked, the whole winter through, 
notwithitanding the feverity of their feafons. The Dutch under 
Hemfkirk, in the year 1597, who were obliged to pafs a winter in 
Nova Zembla, refifted the feverity of the cold, though the white 
bear, native of thefe regions, fought a warmer atmofphere; and 
the whie fox (canis Jagopus) was the only animal that remained. 
Crantz, in his account of Greenland, afferts that the inhabitants are 
very flightly clothed, and that they go with their heads, necks, 
and legs, naked; that the Norwegian peafants work with their 
bofoms expofed to the cold, till the hair is frozen together, and 
when in a perfpiration by labour, cool themfelves by rolling in the 
f{now, without receiving any injury.’ 

After having produced feveral other inftances of a fimilar 
nature, our philofopher proceeds to enquire what degrees of 
heat the human frame is able to fuftain without apparent detri- 
ment. danjon obferved that in Senegal, 17 degrees N. lat. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer was rifen in the fhade to 108$ degrees 5 
and that near the coaft it ftood at 1172. The Sicilians, during 
the Sirok winds, refift a heat of 112 degrees; and the negroes 
frequently to the 120th degree, and fometimes far above it. 

But the artificial heat which has been fuftained, is much more 
aftonifhing. M. ZimmMeERMAN has collected various inftances 
of this ; and quotes, among others, the experiments made by Lord 
Mulgrave, Dr. Selanaer, Sir 7. Banks, and Dr. Blagden, from 
which it appears that they could refift 211, 224, 260 degrees 
of heat without being roafted alive. But the refitting powers of 
Dr. Biagden himlelf, who fupported, for eight minutes, a heat ex- 
ceeding that of boiling water by 48 degrees, muft yield to thofe of 
the French girls mentioned by Mefirs. Du Hamel and Tilet; who 
inform us, as they were making inquiries concerning a difeafe 
which had infected the grain, that they found at Rechefoucault in 
Angoumois, fome female fervants who bore the heat of their 
ovens, in which fruits and meats were baked, more than tea 
minutes, with the utmoft compofure. Thefe academicians, on 
accurate examination, found the heat of an oven to be exactly 
275x7 0f Fahr. therm. exceeding that of Dr. Blagden no lefs 





” 


= Many of our readers will recolleé&t a more ample narrative of 
the above facts given in Bifhop Wat/on’s elegant Kflays, vol. 1. 
Effay 7th. 
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than 15 degrees. The girls were frequently obliged to expofe 
themfelves to this heat; and, through the power of cuftom, bore 
it without any pernicious effects * 

It has been thewn that no animal can withftand the extreme 
cold of the northern climates, equal to man, excepting the canis 
lagopus ; and experiments further prove that he is fupreme in the 
oppofite quality. According to Dr. Blagden, a bitch refifted the 
220th degree of heat. Tillet’s bird, the Loxia, died in the heat 
of 169:'. Arabbit bore tolerably well 164, but acock could not 
endure a heat of 169 degrees, without danger. Thus it ap- 
pears that man, and man alone, is formed to refift the two ex- 
tremes: that he lives, and continues healthy under all the 
variations of temperature from the 232d of natural cold to the 
330th degree of natural heat. 

No le{s wonderful is the difference of preffure which the hu- 
man body is capable of fuftaining without detriment, which 
amounts, according to an accurate eftimate made by our author, 
to no lefs than a diverlity of 153,000 pounds: that is, the 

preflure of the atmofphere on the bodies of thofe who inhabit 
b-rvecne dh level with the fea, is greater by the above weight, than 
the inhabitants of the Cordilliers experience. And it is well 
known that Divers can occafionally fuftain upward of 300,0co 
pounds more than the weight fupported by the inhabitant of a 
ftrand, without any material detriment. 

This univerfality of his frame expofes man to a great diverfity 
of atmofpheres. He breathes, and often continues healthy, in 
airs furcharged with watery particles, and laden with noxious 

vipours. Many thoufaids pafs their days in the mines of 
Potofi; and Condamine informs us that he found healthful inhabit- 
anis in a country between Loxa and ‘fuen, where they were free 
from-rains only during two months in the year.’ Man is no 
lefs qualified by nature to derive wholefome nourifhment from 
whatever {pecies of food he may find in each climate. Both 

his appetite and his make prove him to be carnivorous, grant- 
vorous, frugivorous, and ichthyofagous. “The Greenlander fatiates 
his appetite with the raw flefh of a whale, and walhes it down 
with the blood of the feal. The inhabitants of akuti feed 
luxurioufly on mice, wolves, foxes, horfes, &c. whiie the poor 
Lybian is contented with dried grafshoppers. Numberlefs fects 
oi India feed on rice, while an European ftomach can bear, at 





* It is neceflary to inform the Englifh reader, that, in many parts 
of France and Switzerland, their domeftic ovens are very large, and 
it is cu‘tomary for the fervant maids, inftead of ufing an inftrument, 
to go into thefe glowing ovens, and fetch out the different articles 
of grain, fru, &c. after they have been dried or baked fufficiently. 
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one meal, a farrago of milk, . foups, mineral waters, oil, vinegar, 
muftard, beer, various forts of wine, butchers meat, poultry, 


nr 


fith, vegetables, and fruits; and afterward, to affift digeftion, 
will take a fmall.mouthful of, brandy. = , | 

Profeflor ZIMMERMAN now demands, in oppofition to the 
Count de Buffon, ss aire a | 

‘Js it to ¢alents and ingenuity, that the Green/ander, the E/qui- 
maux, the Canadian, are beholden for their power’to refilt the cold ? 
Do thefe enable the peafant to expofe his open breaft and naked 
limbs to the feverity of a Northern winter? or the Negroe to fuftain 
a vertical fun, healthy and ftrong,' though the’burning fands fcorch 
the foles of his feet? The*mind, it fs-true, can procure many ace 
commodations for the body scan fupply it with warm clothing, 
fhelter it from the fun’s rays, teach to man the various ufes of iron, 
and initru&t him to form weapons,: &c. ;: but it cawvat, with all its in- 
fluence, render him the inhabitant of every region, were not his 
body fo adapted, by the toughnefs and pliability of its frame.” — 

An enquity here prefents itfelf of no {niall moment: are the 
human beings which poffefs thefe various and oppofite powers, 
derived from.one common origin: or were different races of men 
formed and adapted .by their .original make to their fpecific 
climates? M. Zimmernan.enters fully into, this queftion, 
which has been fo frequently agitated. , Like a true fon of Adam, 
he contends -earneftly for, the-old cangitutian, in oppofition to 
the bold attacks of a Voltairg:and,a iume. He plainly thews, 
that the diftinct, and almoft innumerable, exertions of creative 
power in the formation of different races of men, ,is a fup- 
pofition, as unneceflary as, it is, extravagant; the. influence of 
natural caufes being equal to all the differences obférvable in 
the human fpecies. . He walks with a firm, foot and. fteady pace, 
through every region of the habitable globe,, examines the 
ftature, form, and complexion of its, inhabitants, compares thefe 
with the peculiarities of their climate,and fituation, and fatif- 
fa&torily proves, that the difference of ftature between the Lape 
lander and the Patagonian, or of colour between the Circaffian 
and the Negroe, are not fo great as to require various exertions 
Of omnipotence to.create them; nor are they-fo great as the 
changes produced on the brute creation, confefledly by the in- 
fluence of climate. The extreme of cold, he maintains, is an 
impediment to growth, not only in the human fpecies, but alfo 
in the whole animal and vegetable creation: whereas a more 
moderate degree of cold, connected with a vagrant life, and 
perpetual exertions of corporeal ftrength, are favourable to the 
gigantic ftature; of which he produces the ancient Germans, 
and modern Patagonians, as examplzs and proofs. He afferts alfo, 
and we think he has made his afiertion good, that the com- 
plexion of the human fpecies is uniformly correfpondent to the 
degree of heat or cold to which they are habitually expofed. Ia 
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this part of the argument, our philofopher makes a proper ufe of hig 
diftin&ion between the phyfcal and geographical climate ; and he 
afcribes the erroneous reafoning of Lord Kaims in particular, to his 
inattention to this difference. At Senegzl, and in the adjacent 
Jands, the thermometer is often at 112 of 317 degrees in the 
fhade, and here we find the inhabitants jet black, with woolly 
hair. The heat is equally great in Congo and Loango: and 
thefe countries are inhabited by Negroes only; whereas in 
Morecce, to the North of thefe regions, and at the Cape of Good 
Flope, to the South, the heat is not fo intenfe; nor are the in- 
habitants of fo deep a hue.—Lord K. afks, wherefore are not the 
Abyffinians and the inhabitants of Zeara of as dark a complexion 
as the Moors on the coaft of Guinea? M. Zimmerman 
anfwers, that * thefe countries are much cooler, The defert is 
not only farther from the equator, but the winds, blowing over 
the Atlas mountains, which, Jike the Alps, are covered with 
fnow, and the wefterly wind coming from the fea, muft con- 
fiderably mitigate the heat. Nor is Aby/inia fo warm as either 
Monomotopa or Guinea. The North Eaft winds from the fide 
of Perfia and Arabia, are cooled by their paflage over the Red 
fea: the Northern winds from Egypt lofe much of their heat 
on the chain of mountains that is extended between the coune- 
tries; the winds from the South and the W¢/, are fea winds. 
Thus, the only quarter from which they can derive exceffive heat, 
is from the Wf; as the air on this fide muft pafs over tracts 
of heated lands.’ For a fimilar reafon it is that Negroes are 
not found either in Afia or South America, under the Equator. 
The fituations of thefe countries, which he minutely invefti- 
gates, expofe them to fea breezes and cooling winds from the 
continent. He confirms his hypothefis by obferving, that the 
mountaineers of warm climates, as in Barbary and Ceylon, are much 
fairer than the inhabitants of the vallies ; that the Saracens and 
Moors, who conquered the north-eaft part of Africa in 1700, 
from being brown, are become like the negroes near the Equator; 
that the Portuguefe, who fettled at Senegal in 1400, became 
blacks: and Tudela, the Jew, afferts, that his countrymen in 
Abyffinia acquired the dark complexion of the original natives. 
Lord Kaims enquires, why negroes retain their colour when in 
more temperate climates? The Profeffor partly denies the fact; 
and affirms, on the authority of Demanet, that the negroes eda- 
cated in America and in Europe, are not of fo deep a jet as the 
natives of Senegal or Guinea. He further remarks, © that more 
time is requifite to change the complexion from jet to fair, than 
the reverfe: marks which are accidentally made om the fkin, 


continue for years.’ Nor is the difference of climate fo great as 


to effeCtuate a fpeedy change. To do juftice to the experiment, 


the negroes fhould be canveyed to the regions of the north, be 
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kept from intermarrying with the natives, but be continually, 
like them, expofed to the influence of the cold; and fhould fub- 
fift on the fame diet, &c. But our limits will not permit us to 
do juftice to this part of his fubje€&t, and we muft haften to an- 
other queftion of no lefs moment. 

It being proved, that verily we are brethren, and that the 
human race, however we may differ in fize.or complexion, 
are all of one family; it is natural to enquire, Who was our 
progenitor? Adam, according to the ancient creed? or the 
orang outang, according to the new fyftem? The pretenfions 
of tne orang outang, or rather of his partizans, for the old 
gentleman bimieclf either cannot, or will not u'ter a word on the 
fubject, are, that he has been the man of the woods for many 
ages before gardens were ever thought of. His claims to hue 
manity are founded on his being able to walk upright occa- 
fionally, being furnifhed with a competent fhare of mufcles re 
quifite for the purpofe. The form of his heart, lungs, breaft, 
brains, inteftines, are fimilar with thofe of men; the cacum has 
allo its appendix vermiformis: he can fit upright With great eafe ; 
fhews more defign in his plans, than his affociates in the foreftss 
and can handle a ftick on occafion with tolerable dexterity. His 
difqualifications are the following: The pofition of the foramen 
magnum occtpitis, which is farther backward than in the human 
fpecies, and the fockets of his lower jaw, made to receive the 
dentes inciffores of the upper, indicate his relationfhip to the 
monkey breed. He hag alfo thirteen ribs on each fide; his arms, 
feet, and toes, are much longer than thofe of the human fpecies, 
&c. and although his foot does not fo ciofely refemble a hand, as 
that of the ape, yet the pollex pedis, or the great toe, is placed at 
a greater diftance from the other toes, which gives it the ap- 
pearance and ufes of a thumb. Thefe differences indicate, that 
although the ourang can occafionally a& the diped, yet he is 
much better qualified to walk on his fore-feet, and to climb 
trees, than the generality of the modern race of men. But his 
being deftitute of /peech is a fubject of much greater triumph to 
his adverfaries, than any of the differences ftated above. For 
there is no nation of men, however favage, that is deftitute of 
fpeech; though individuals, fecluded from fociety, may in time 
lofe the faculty. No inftances are known in which a company 
of ten or twelve men have been without a language; but up- 
wards of thirty of the ourang fpecies have been found in a herd, 
without fhewing the fmalleft traces of this faculty, It has been 
fuggetted by Rouffeau, that they may have loft the power from 
their neglect of ufing it; but it is very fingular that they alone 
fhould lofe this power, and not that race of men to whom they 
are fuppofed to be fo nearly related. To thefe arguments, which 


have been frequently repeated, it is true, but not more fo than 
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the whimfical hypothefis which they oppofe has been ftarted, 
Profeflor Z. adds a tatisfactory one, taken from the ourang 
outang’s being dcftitute of that univerfality which man fo emi- 
nently poffefles. The curang is confined to the torrid zone of the 
old world. But fince he pofleffes {trength and agility in his 
native refidence, and is formed for running and climbing, where- 
fore does he not emigrate to other countries which abound 
equally with proper nourifhment, did he not fee! the incapa- 
city of fubfifting in other climates *? 

The above queftion is clofely conne&ted with another which has 
greatly diftreffed fome philofophic minds, and not without reafon, 
as it hath an immediate reference toa right deportment: Js man nae 
turally a biped or a quadruped? Until this point can be decided, ie 
that walketh uprightly does not walk /urely, for he may trangrefs the 
fundamental law of nature by every ftep which he takes. While 
Rouffeau, Lord Monboddo, Mofcati, and others, have done their 
utmoft to bend the ftubborn neck of man down to the earth, our 
philofopher unites his efforts with thofe of Meffrs. de Buffon, de 
Pauw, and Blumenbach, to fet him up again; and whether it be 
from the force of nature, or from habit, the majority of our 
readers, we prefume, will entertain but few fcruples about their 
right to walk erect if they chufe it; and therefore it will be 
needlefs to enlarge much on this argument. If any one fhould 
have doubts, let him be comforted by the thoughts that this 
erect pofition is beft adapted to the conformation of the human 
head, and the ponderous quantity of human brains :—that the 
articulation of the os occipitis with the firft vertebra of the neck, 
is differently conftru@ed from that of quadrupeds, with the 
‘obvious defign that man fhould be able to move his head in 
every direction with the greateft facility:—that the human 
fpecies (and alfo monkies) are deftitute of that ftrong ligament 
or tendinovs aponeurofis, vulgarly called paxwax, whicn qua- 
drupeds pofiefs (as a kind of /fay tape), to prevent the head 
from finking to the earth; to which, from its natural pofision, it 
‘muft be very prone :—and that our cyes and ears are, fortunately, 
not placed as thofe of the quadrupeds. The axis of the human 
eye is nearly perpendicular with a vertical {ection of the head; 
whereas, in the brute creation (the larger ape excepted), the poli- 
tion of the eyes forms an acute angle :—nature has alfo furnifhed 
other animals with a /u/penforium oculi, a mufcle, which the ered? 
attitude renders needlets, though highly neceflary in the prone; 

>) confequently, whoever tries the experimengwill find that, in the 
inclined direction, both his eyes and his ears are in the moft 





# When this firit volume was written, Profeffor ZimMERMAN 
was ignorant of the anatomical difcoveries of the jate Prof. Camper: 
he mentions them in the fecond vol, as deci/ive, 
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unfavourable fituation poffible for quick hearing or extenfive 
vifion :—the fhape, breadth, ftrength of the vertebre of the back 
and loins, are fo coincident with the erect attitude of the trunk, 
that the moft confcientious mortal muft furely think this atti- 
tude innocent and harmleis. From the above confiderations, 
and many others which might be adduced, it appears that Ovid 
is no lefs a philofopher than a poet, when he fings, 

Pronaque cum fpetent animalia cetera terram, 

Os homini fublime dedit, caelumque tueri 

Fuffit, et erectos ad fidera tollere vuitus. 

The author now proceeds to thofe animals which are beft 
able to fuftain a diverfity of climate, next to the human f{pecies, 
both domeftic and wild. It would be impracticable to follow 
him in thefe enquiries, or even to give a fummary view of them: 
we fhall feleét, therefore, the canine /pecies, as a {pecimen of his 
manner of treating this part of the fubject. 

‘ The dog follows man through every region and climate, The 
Greenlaxders have no other tame animal but this molt ufeful one, which 
draws their fledges, hunts their bears, ferves them for clothing and 
for food. Neither is there any animal equally capable of {ubfifting 
on fo great a variety of fubftances as this; whofe ftomach is able to 
{uftain and digeit the moit oppofite kinds of food. But this animal 
is not equally capable of refitting exceflive heat. Heat is frequently 
the caufe of madnefs; and in warm climates, he foon degenerates. 
The European dogs conveyed to 4frica foon become dumb, or rather 
their bark changes into a low hoarfe noife. ‘They grow fharp eared, 
ugly, lofe their hair, and alfo their natural courage. An European 
dog is highly prized by the negroes ‘* as long as it ean /peak,’’ as 


they term it’ 
The Profeffor is ftrongly perfuaded that a due attention to the 


influence of climate, diverfity in food, and {tate of /flavery, by 
which the original inftinéts of animals are fupprefled from the be- 
ginning, until they are almott loft; and habits foreign to their 
genuine nature are acquired; will in many cafes enable us to 
account for that great diverfity obfervable in the animal kingdom, 
without having fuch frequent recourfe to an original diftin¢ction 
of race or of fpecies*. Applying this idea to the canine race, 
which are fo multifarious, he fupports, with much ingenuity, 
the hypothefis, that they derive their origin from different 
fources, whofe blended inftinéts and forms give fuch an infinite 
variety, viz. the wolf, the canis aurius, or jackall, the fox, and 
particularly from the wolf. He afferts, and gives feveral ex- 
amples in proof of his aflertion, that each of thefe animals have 
been tamed and domefticated. ‘The wolf, which is by far the 
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* He admits that thefe variations may, in procefs of time, by the 
perpetual influence of occational caufes, coniticute new and dilftinét 
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moft wild and favage of the three, is ufed by the Americans, ina 
ftead of dogs, for the purpofe of hunting. The fhe-wolf, men- 
tioned by the Count de Buffon, was not only faithful to its mafter, 
but fawned and careffed in the manner of adog. Hence he deems 
it extremely probable, that in the courfe of a few generations, 
the offspring of this animal might become a fpecies of houfe- 
dog. The wolf not only copulates with the dog, but the off- 
{pring poffefs likewifle the power of propgation; which has been 

enerally confider:d as the diftinguifhing chara@eriftic of a genus. 

he periods of geftation are nearly the fame; and if the dog be 
more prolific, this may fimply proceed from its being domefti- 
cated, which is allowed univerfally to be the cafe with the 
{wine. It is not uncommon in Thuringia, for the females of the 
Canine fpecies to go into the woods, and return pregnant by the 
wolves. The three moft celebrated comparative anatomifts in 
Europe, Daubenton, Hunter, and Bourzgelat, after the moft mi- 
nute examination, aflert, that both the external and internal 
conftruction of each are perfeétly fimilar. The jackal, accord- 
ing to the teftimonies of Pallas and Guldenfledt, has inftin&s 
very correfpondent with thofe of the canine race. It is eafily 
tamed ; it wags its tail, and carefles the human fpecies; it is 
fond of dogs, and plays with them; and the found of its voice 
is fimilar. It is known in India to copulate with dogs; and 
Chardin aflerts, that the female will admit the carefles of the 
wolf, M. Pallas further adds, that the houfe-dog of the Ca/muks 
fo nearly refembles the jackal, that they ought to be confidered 
as belonging to the fame race. ‘The fox feems to be further re- 
moved from the fpecies of dogs, by its having an inftinét pecu- 
liar to itfelf, that of digging holes in the earth, But yet it 
copulates with the dog; is capable of being tamed to fuch a de- 

ree as to follow its mafter to the chace; and, as to external 
orm, it is univerfally known that fome fpecies of dogs bear a 
ftrong refemblance to the fox. 

Linni, Euxleben, Pennant, and de Buffon, in the natural hiftory 
of the /gitirrel, have confidered certain diverfities in colour, fize, 
and alfo in the prefence or abfence of a tuft, or rather pencil of 
hair upon: the ears*, as the characteriftic mark of different 
fpecies. Gmelin the younger afferts, on the contrary, from his 
own obfervations, that the fame animal is of a browni/h red in 
the fummer months, and changes into an af) colour during the 
winter: and that the fame animal has not always this pencil of 
hair, Hence he concludes, that the petit gris of M. de Buffon is 
effentially the fame with the common fquirrel, M, ZimmMeER- 
MAN fubfcribes to this opinion, and maintains that the above 
diftin@ions are too trifling to conftitute a difference of fpecies, 
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when inftihé&s and habits of living are the fame in each; and 
adds, 

‘ The durable grey colour of the American fquirrel is, to me, 
lefs remarkable than this power of becoming grey. If, in the eeco- 
nomy of nature, an animal be fo conftituted, that it can, frum red, 
be changed into an afh colour, it is eafy to conceive that, in fome 
ftates, the colour fhall be permanent.’—* Euxleben, in like manner, 
confiders the petit gris of America as a diftinét {pecies from the grey 
Squirrel of the old world, becaufe it is fomewhat larger than the Eu- 
ropean: but this is of fmall moment. Daubenton gives eight inches 
and a half to the red fquirrel, and to the American petit gris, ten 
inches. But fhall we ieparate a race of animals, whofe inftinés, 
manners, and form, are in other refpeéts perfectly fimilar, merely 
on account of {fo flight a difcrepance ? ‘This plan of procedure would 
multiply {pecies ad infinitum ’ 

He applies the fame mode of reafoning to the weezel, or muf- 
tela vulgaris, and ermine, ot muflela erminea. 

‘ The difference of {pecies, according to M. de Buffon, and other 
naturalifts, is taken from their fize, and the colour of their tails. 
The weezel is fix inches and a half in length, the other xine: the 
tail of the ermine is tipt with 4/ack, that of the weezel with ye//oqw. 
They have the fame inftinéts, are found in the fame places, and are 
equally diffufed; they both change their hair in the fame manner, 
being red in the fummer, and white in the winter, and they equally 
inhabit hot and cold climates.’ 

In the fecond part of this interefting work, which treats of 
thofe quadrupeds that are diffufed over large diftri€ts, without 
being univerfal, the Profeflor commences from the north pole, 
and thence proceeds to the temperate and torrid zones. A 
fubdivifion is here neceffarily made between the animals which 
are common to the four quarters of the wor]d, and fuch as are 
not found in America. He remarks, that this part is not fo rich 
in materials as the preceding, though the diverfity in {pecies is 
greater, becaufe a greater uniformity of climate keeps each 
genus and fpecies more diftin@ ; and, accordingly, fewer fubje&s 
for fpeculation prefent themfelves, 

The third part is chiefly devoted to the quadrupeds which are 
found in {maller diftris. Thefe are the moft numerous of all, 
as thofe which are univerfally or generally diffufed, are united 
with thofe peculiar to thefe diftriéts. Hence the author takes 
occafion to give, under this divifion, a fummary view of all the 
quadrupeds known, with their charaéteriftic differences, accords 
ing to the order of Ray. This is the more valuable, as he has 
aflembled together the recent difcoveries of the moft celebrated 
naturalifts, fo that it may be confidered as a more complete 
compendium of the natural hiftory of quadrupeds, than any 
which have preceded it, 

In the fourth and laft part, the Profeffor gives catalogues of 
the animals which are found in each grand divifion of the world, 
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and aifo in the different iflands. We find at the énd of the 


third volume, a geographico zoological chart, or a map of the 
world, in which animals are made to fupplant towns and vil- 
lages; and by which, with the aid of a few marks or charac 
ters, denoting colours and degrees of magnitude, the ftudent 
may, with little trouble, refrefh his memory in thofe leading 
articles, local refidence, hue, and fize. 

We cannot accompany this indefatigable and well-informed 
writer any further, at prefent. Out of a copious abundance of 
materials, we have felecied fuch {pecimens as we thought would 
prove moft acceptable to the generality of our readers, while 
they gave fome juft ideas of what was moft peculiar in his plan. 
The {peculations and enquiries contained in the third volume, are 
too important to be overlooked ; and fome account of them fhall 
be given in a future article. We fhall take our leave, for the 
prefent, with obferving, that sotwithftanding we entertain a 
very high opinion of Profeflor ZIMMERMAN’s geographical 
hiftory, as being replete with uleful information, and as placing 
the hiftory of the higher order of animals in a new and intereft- 
ing light: yet it is very deficient in the graces of compofition. 
Through the want of a proper arrangement of his ideas, he 
perpetually anticipates and repeats. His introduction not only 
plunges too deeply into fubjects which immediately concern the 
object of his treatife, but into others that have a remote re- 
ference. Jt was unneceflary alfo to produce fo many vouchers 
for facts which no one will be inclined to difcredit; and he 
dwells on minutia, oftener, and longer, than an Eoclifh reader 
is, in the prefent day, accuftomed toendure. In fhort, though 
we with to do juftice to his diftinguifhed merits, we muft confefs 
that he is not altogether exempt from the cenfure which the 
elegant Count de Buffon pafles on fcientific Germans, when he 
complains, gu’t/s groffiffent a deffein leurs ouvrages d'une quantité 
d'’erudition inutile, en forte que le fujet quils traitent, é/t nov dans 
la quaniité de mazieres inutiles, &c. 


(Zo be continued, | Coe ° 
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Hiftoire Sccrete de la Cour de Berlin, &c. i. €. Secret Memoirs of the 
Court of Berlin, in a Series of Letters. Svo, pp. 420. Paris. 1789- 
Fonpness for every fpecies of fcandal is-fo generally 
A prevalent at the prefent day, that a book with the title 
of Secret AZemoirs, will, no doubt, be fought after with avidity. 
Such a publication, however, carries an abfurdity on the very 
face of it: for if the anecdotes recorded therein were really 
genuine, and at the fame time fecret, it would be impoffible to 
give them in detail, and in the precife and particular — : 
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which the author here pretends to communicate them. The 
fact indeed 1s, that volumes of this kind are fabricated to gratify 
the reigning propenfity of the times. Amid fome truths, which 
are ealily collected, falfehoods, of the grofleit and moft malig- 
nant nature, are ufually found inthem. In the prefent * Secret 
Hiflory,’ the latter are abundant indeed! Abute, too, is fo 
plentcoufly poured on the Emperor and the prefent King of 
Pruffia, that we ftand affounded, as Milton would exprefs it, at 
the writer’s temerity, and boldnefs of expreffion. He reprefents 
thefe diftinguifhed perfonages as the weakeft among princes, 
and wholly incapable of an equal and an honourable govern- 
ment. Frederic William, in particular, is attacked with un- 
paralleled feverity and injuftice: we fay, with the highe/? in- 
jujlice;—for as the letters here prefented to us, and which are 
juppofed to contain an hiftory of him in his regal capacity, are 
dated between the months of July 1786, and January 1787, 
when he had recently afcended the throne, it is impoffible that 
any decifive judgment could be formed refpeGting him. But it 
will be afked if the author has proved, or endeavoured to prove, 
by any one inftance, the weaknefs and incapacity aiready ipoken 
of? To this we anfwer in the negative; for with his bare 
affertions we have nothing to do. What then wil! it amount to, 
in the opinion of unprejudiced perfons, when an aionymous 
writer fhall] fay in general terms, that the K.of P. is a Sardana- 
palus ? Whac will ic amount to, when that fame writer, after 
violently cenfuring every regulation and promotion made by the 
King, fhall exclain—* Q.elle proffitution d’honneurs!’ And, 

further, what can we poflibly think of fuch an author, when 
even an Hertzeerc is included in his cenfure; and when he 
roundly maintains, that the naming of the Duke of Brunfwic to 
the poft of Ficld Marfhal in the Pruffian army, is the only ap- 
pointment which has done the fmalleft honcur to the prefent 
reign? "Phe following extract will ferve as a fpecimen of the 
writer’s manner: 


« Jamais royaume n "annonga une i lus prompie decadence. On le Jappe 
far tous les endroits 4 la fois. On diminue les moyens de recette ; on mule 
tiplie les depenfess on fourne le dos QUXx principes ; > on gas; tlle Popinion ; H 
on afforblit L armée; on décourage le tres petit nombre de gens qu "on pourrait 
employer 5 on mecontente ceUux~ la meme pour lefquels on a mecontenté tout Le 
monde; on eloigne tous des etrangers (gens de merite; on Sentoure de 
canaille pour avoir Vair de regner jeul. Cette funcfte manie eft la caufe 
la plus Seconde de tout le mal qui fe f ait, et de tout celui qui fe pripare. 
***® Purmi ies autres Braces, On ae fg un prétre Vifouaire, predicant, 
efronté, couché Jur i’etat aes gratifcations pour deux mille éeus; te 
Garon de Bods den, renwoye de + Cafel, efpion se police J Paris, connu @ 
Berlin pour vole cur, flu, Sualeire , capable de tout, excepte de ce qui eff 
bonnete, et ye le voi lui-meme a dit, qe un coquin ; deccré de la 
clef de Chambellan. Des fenfians sans nombre @ des etres objcures ou 
‘g names. Les academiciens Welner et Alcline:, nommés dire@eurs des 
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nces de Pacadémie.—T outes ces faveurs annoncent un prince fans taf, 
Jans delicateffe, fans eftime de lui. meme ni de fes dons, fans Join de fa 
gloire, fans egard pour l opinion, auffs propre a décourager ceux qui font 
quelque chofe, qua enbardir ceux qui ne font rien, ou pis que rien.’ 

We cannot think of tollowing Count Mirabeau, the reputed 
author of thefe Memoirs*, in the charges of incapacity, &c. 
which he has brought againft the King of Pruffia, and his mini- 
fters. To the Englifh reader they would be little interefting, 
could we even allow them to be juft: and in the other cafe, 
they are certainly unworthy of farther attenticn. Our only ap- 
prehenfion is, that his affertions may, by fome, be admitied as 
truths. High fituation is not a fufficient fecurity again the 
- attacks of the fmaller and more infigaificant race of animals.— 
They are capable of confiderable mifchief. 

** An eagle towering in his pride of place 
Was, by a moufing ow!, hawk’d ac and kill’d.” 

But however indignantly we may exprefs ourfelves refpe@ting 
the man who thus prematurely and unhzndfomely throws out 
invectives againft the prince by whom he appears to have been 
received with cordiality +, we cannot withhold the praife which 
is juftly due to him as an able projector. His fcheme for an 
alliance between England, France, and Pruffia, on the broad 
bafis of a reciprocal guaranty, is worthy of particular attention, 
as it would probably be the means of fettling and preferving the 
peace of Europe. His obfervations on the treaty of commerce 
between England and France, are likewile extremely judicious. 
Although a Frenchman fq, he very honeftly declares, and even 
labours to thew, that the advantages to be derived from it are, or 
will be in a very little time, entirely on the fide of the Jatter. 
And when we confider that our neighbours will, by degrees, 
become well inftructed in the art of imitating our feveral manu- 
fa€tures, while on our part we are unable, both on account of 
our foil and climate, to grow the wines which make, by reafon 





* We have mentioned this gentleman’s name only on newfpaper 
authority, and common reports; for which we are not anfwerable. 

+ The reader may guefs at this writcr’s fituation at the Court of 
Berlin, from a line or two in one of his jetters, and which we quote 
not only as a proof of prejudice too haftily taken up, but to fhew ftill 
farther the sliberality and coarfenefs of his expreffion. *** * Mais 
refer ici, condamné au fupplice des bétes, ‘ Jonder et remuer les finnofités 
Sangeufes d'une adminifiration qui fignale chacune des fes journées par un 
nouveau trait de pufillanimité et d'imperitié, c’eft ce dont je n'ai plus la 
force, parceque cela ne me paroit bona rien. Faites moi done revenirs 
&c. 

t The title-page to the prefent work announces it as, * Corres 
Spondance d'un Voyageur Frangois,’ while in the avant-propos, it is faid, 
‘ Ce’ft un Anglois qui ecrit.? We know not what is meant by this 


contradiction ; but the title-page is apparently right. 
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of the lowering the duties, fo confiderable a portion of their 
exports, they muft ultimately be far greater gainers than our- 
felves. But after all, no material objection, in our opinion, 
can be railed againft the treaty in queftion, in whatever point of 
view it may be taken: though, perhaps, the expectations of ad« 
vantage from it have not yec been an{wered on either fide. 

Annexed to the prefent publication, is an Efar sur la Seéte 
aes Iliuminés: an order of men who are now to be found in 
Germany im confiderable numbers; and who, according te 
this author, bind themielves to a due obfervance of the laws 
of the fociety by the mott folemn and unnatural rites— 
Rites, which, for fecrefy and horror, can only be compared 
with the Eleufinian myfteries, and the feaft of Atreus,—and 
of which he has given a very circumftantial account. We 
have not room for further extracts, but will bring our readers 
acquainted with the matter when the Englifh tranflation of the 
work before us [juft publifhed] fhall come to hand; and we 
fhall be the more attentive to the whole, as fome demi prophets 
and demi wonder- workers have lately ftarted up among us, whom 
we fufpect of being connected with this enlightened clan. 

After expreffing our difapprobation of the general contents of 
this volume, as far as it relates to the government of Pruffias 
we muft, from a principle of juftice, acknowlege, that many 





ArT. XXIX, 


Hiftoire de la Societé Royale de Médecine, &c. i e. Hiftory of the Royal 
Society of Medicine for the Years 1780 and 1781, with the Me- 
moirs Praétical and Medico-Philofophical of thofe Years; ex- 
tracted from the Regifters of the Society. Vol. IV *, Part i. 


Pages 392. Parc Il. Pages 430. Paris. 1785. 
N the Appendix to the feventy-fifth volume of our Review, 
we noticed many of the principal memoirs contained in this 
volume of the Parifian Royal Society of Medicine; but the fol 
lowing, (not then reviewed) are likewife worthy the public at- 
tention : 
MEDICAL, 

Mem. IIIf. Caries of the Offa Capitis by Expofure to cold Air. 
A foldier, aged thirty-nine years, after having fuftained the fa- 
tigues of the fiege of Savannah, being in a profufe fweat, was 
fuddenly expofed to a blaft of wind, which exerted its influence 
principally on the crown and .ne left fide of the head. After 
having fufftred many alarming fymptoms, and fubmitred to many 





* For our accounts of the preceding volumes of thefe Memoirs, 


ineficQual 


fee vols. xii, and Ixviii, 


curious and important fads are {cattered through its pages. AB 
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ineffectual applications, he was conveyed to the Cape, and coma 
mitted to the medical care of M. Planté. This gentleman, per- 
ceiving a large, but foft and yielding, tumour furrounded by feve- 
ral others in the parts affected, imagined that the bones might be 
carious. On examination, he found this to be the fa@t, and that 
the coronal, parictal, and temporal futures were the feats of this 
cariolity. After an exfoliation had teken place, the dura mater 
was laid bare, and a motion in it was very perceivable for feveral 
days. The pieces of bone which feparated at different times, 
amounted to nineteen. After the {pace of feventeen months, the 
wounds began to cicatrize, and were perfectly clofed, March 24, 
17$t. No other inconvenience was felt than a fanous difcharge 
and deafncf{s in the left ear, owing to the lofs of two of the {mall 
bones, and fhooting pains on the change of weather. 

Mem. 1V. Two anatomical Diffections which indicated Phenomena 
different from thafe which were apprehended from the Appearance of 
the Difeafe. By M. HALLE. 1. Schirrbous induration of the mem~ 
branes of the fiomach. Every thing feemed to indicate, in this fe- 
male patient, that the Aver was principally injured, and that a 
large fuppuration would be found internally. Yet the flomach 
was the only vifcus that was morbidly affected. It was become 
thick, and of the hardnefs of a cartilage, in almott every part. 
Burt it ftill retained its colour: no marks of ulceration or 
of inflammation appeared, nor was the evil extended to. the 
adjacent parts, 2. Singular degencrate ftate of the two kidneys. 
A woman was feized, about two years after fhe had been troubled 
with a painful inflation of the abdomen, with a malignant fever, 
of which fhe died in the {pace of fifteen days. In every ftage of 
the difeafe, the urine continued clear and abundant. Yet the 
contexture of each kidney was totally deftroyed. The one con- 
tained a large quantity of ferous matter, and four calcule; of 
which the largeft filled up the pelorus: the other kidney was re- 
duced to a fmall membranous fac which inclofed a ftone about 
the fize of a pea, and fome remains cf the mamillz in a deformed 
tate, in which the two fubftances that conftitute the kidney were 
no longer to be diftinguifhed. This curious narrative is accom- 
panied with an engraving reprefenting the parts in their morbid 
ftate. 

Mem. VIII. Odfervations on an Aneurifm of the Arch of the 
Aorta, attended with an Erofion of the upper Rib, and of the Sternum. 
By M. Scarpa, Profeflor of Anatomy at Pifa. M. ScARPA 
juftly attributes the erofion of the internal mem brane of the artery 
and of thefe bones, to the continued friction of the blood againft 
parts which were no longer poflefled of {mooth and polifhed 
furfaces, and not to an acrimony of the humours, as fome have 
imagined. He alfo afcribes the enlargement of the heart, com- 
mon in this fpecies of anéurifm, tq the preternatural diftention 

and 
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and pofition of the arch. This article will doubtlefs call to the 
minds of many of our medical readers, the very extraordinary 
cafe of the late Dr. William Cooper, where the ecffedts of the 
continua! pulfation of the aneurifmal /acculum were much more 
aftonifhing. ° 

Mem. XI. Effai fur le Scorbut, &c. i.e. Effay on the Scurvy, 
in which the Nature of antifcorbutic Remedies is invettizated, 
and alfo their Ufe and Combinations in the different Species, 
Complisations, and Degrees of the Diforder. By M. Gocue-e 
Lin, Correfpondent of Moicontour, in Britanny. 

M. G_ concludes, from his obfervations and experience, that 
vegetables in general, their fruits, juices, infufions, &c. are, 
properly fpeaking, antifcorbutics. 

‘ All recent vegetables (fays he), in general, are equally fue- 
cefsful in curing the fcurvy. All have therefore fomething in com- 
| mon that produces the defired effect. Now they have ¢his in com- 
mon; they all ferment, more or lefs, and that readily, and fora 
confiderable {pace of time: and all of them lofe their antifcorbutic 
virtue, according to the progrefs of the fermentation. What con- 
fequences may we draw hence? ‘The two following: 1ft, That this 
common fubftance fo furprifingly eflicacious, is that mucilaginous fub- 
ftance which all frefh vegetables contain in a larger or {maller 
quantity, united with thofe particular principles that caufe a diverfity 
in tafte, as {weet, bitter, four, or are productive of other medicinal 
effects, as evacuants, alterants, &c. 2dly, ‘Phat as this mucous fub- 
{tance is the natural aliment of fermentation, this procefs is the beft 
chemical method that can be employed, of difcovering where it 
may be found, though at the fame time its property is hereby de- 
ftroyed.’ 

This mucilaginous fubftance is only ferviccable, when it is 
eaten and digefted in the ftomach of the patient. Hence it fol- 
lows that fuch vegetables, or their productions, that have gone 
through a fermentation, are no longer remarkably antifcorbutic : 
but honey and /ugar Contain and preferve this mucilage unaltered, 
M.GoGveE in proceeds, in the fecond part of this ingenious eflay, 
to examine if there be different {pecies of the (curvy, conftituting 
eflential diftin@ions; and adopts the opinion of Lind and De 
Haén, that the difeafe is every where eflentially the fame, and 
of a putrid nature. He then enquires into the caufes, which 
impede the natural progrefs of the difeafe, the diforders that 
moft frequently accompany it, and indicates the methods of 
treatment; fubjoining feveral formule of which he has found 
the moft efficacious. His obfervations were made during a 
long courfe of fea voyages. As jugar contains the only prine 
ciple which is really antifccrbutic in frefh vegetables, he recom- 
mends the free ufe of it on board of fhips, as conftituting a part 
of the provifions. He thinks that about tro ounces per day might 
be given to each man with fingular advantage. 
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CHIRURGICAL. 


Mem. II. Obfervations on fingular Contraétions in the Reflum, 
By M. Ancetin. Two inftances of this kind are given. In the 
firft cafe, on opening the body, the inteftines were found con- 
fiderably enlarged; the colon was prodigioufly diftended, and 
filled with faces through its whole extent. At its junétion with 
the rectum, there was a circular cartilaginous conftri€tion, fo 
that a common quill could fcarcely be admitted. The freight was 
about four lines in length; the colon above the ftri@ure, and the 
sectum beneath it, gradually enlarging in the manner of a double 
funnel. In the fecond cafe, at the place of a fimilar ftriGture, 
the root of a tooth was found, which the patient had fwallowed 
a few days before he was taken ill; and which was obftruted 
from paffing, by the adhefion of the point at the place of the 
ftriQure. M. ANCELIN has invented an inftrument to remedy this 
evil; but to have a juft idea of it, recourfe muft be had to the 
plate annexed. 


This learned and ufeful Society diftributed at their Jaft affem- 
bly, March 3d, 1788, the rewards * propofed to the moft fatif- 
factory anfwers to the following queftion: ** What di/eafes pro- 
ceed from the evaporation of flagnant waters, and in marfhy grounds, 
affecting either the inbabitants of the parts adjacent, or thofe who are 
employed to drain them; and by what method can thefe difeafes be pre- 
wented or cured?” 

_ The firft medal was adjudged to Dr. Bicker, of Rotter- 
dam: the fecond to M. Ramer, M. D. of Aubigny in Pro- 
wence; and the third to Dr. BaumeEs, of Nifmes. All of 
them are members of feveral learned focieties, and gentlemen 
well known in the literary world. M. Bicker has chiefly en- 
Jarged on the prefervatives; and he defcribes, with great accu 
racy, an epidemic difeafe which prevailed among the inhabitants 
of the morafles in Holland. But he has omitted to fpeak of the 
chronic diforders, of which thefe emanations are productive. 
M. Ramel has communicated a great number of very interciting 
obfervations which he had made in Africa, on the fata) influence 
of ftagnant waters. But, in exploring the caufes of the difeates 
produced, he feems to afcribe too much to the fimple Aumidity 
occalioned in the atmofphere, without attention to its being 
charged with putrid miafmata. M. Baumes gives a general hif- 
tory of the difeafes occafioned by the evaporation of ftagnant 
water, not only io France, but in other countries where the 
fubject has engaged attention: his memoir is lefs enriched with 


medical obfervations, than either of the others. 08 
° 





* The premium is a medal of gold in value two hundred livres. 
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ArT. XXX. 


The Hiftory of Hindofan, during the Reigns of Jehangir, Shah 
Jehan, and Aurungzebe. By Francis Gladwin, Efq. to. 
Vol. 1. pp.132. Calcutta. 1788. 


N our laft Appendix, we gave an account of the great Orien- 
tal work lately tranflated by Mr. Gladwin, entitled the 
Ayeen Akbery; to which the prefent hiftory, compiled by the 
fame ingenious hand, may be confidered as, in fome mea- 
fure, fupplementary; as it carries on the hiftorical detail of the 
moft materia! changes that heppened in the conftitution of 
Hindoftan, through the reigns of the three next fucceffors to 
Akber. Of thefe emperors, above named, notice has already 
been taken in our Reviews*, and, confequently, our readers 
are not wholly unacquainted with their characters; bur, in 
the work now before us, the moft confiderable events of their 
reigns are given in regular arrangement. This volume is juft 
come to our hanas, ‘through the favour of a triend; but, we 
believe, no copies of it are yet imported for fale. We have not 
had time allowed us for a particular account of the prefent 
volume; but we propofe to give fome extracts from it at a future 
opportunity; to which we look forward with the greater fatif- 
faction, as we underftand the fecond volume will fpeedily make 
its appearance, 

Meanwhile, it is with pleafure that we obferve the progrefs 
which Mr, Gladwin is making in his cultivation of Oriental 
literature. The labours of men fo eminently qualified, cannot 
but prove highly advantageous to the intereft of learning in 
general; and muft add greatly to our knowlege of the Eaftern 
world, with which this nation is now fo intimately connected, 
but of which we have, till very lately, been moft aftonifhingly 
ignorant. We fhall, now, ceafe to confound, as many of us 
have done, the followers of the Bedas +, and thoie of the Mo- 
hammedan faith; whofe oppofite characters are thus well con- 
trafted in the preface to the volume now before us:—* The 
one, mild and forgiving, refufing profelytes, but profeiling an 
univerfal Pc i the other, fierce and vindictive, making 
Converts with the fword; defpifing and perfecuting all who 
embrace not their particular creed; purfuing, with unrelenting 
fury, even thole among themfelves who differ but in the moft 
immaterial point, regard:ng them as abfolute infidels, the objects 
of their fcern and utter deteftation.’—-But are the Turks, alone, 


chargeable with this extreme of bigotry? 





* Confult our General Index, vol. il. 
+ The divine Books, or Laws, of the Bramins. 


Arr, Rev. voL, LXxXx, Z& Mr, G. 
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Mr. G. informs his readers, that the materials for this work 
are taken from authentic Perfian manufcripis ; of which he has 
an ample collection, purchafed, as he affures us, at a very great 
expence, during twenty years refidence in India. * The Eng- 
lifh reader,’ he adds, * may rely on the fidelity of this compila- 
tion; and, for tne fatistacton of the Orientalift, wherever [| 
have met with any law, or regulation, particularly important, 
curious, or interefting, I have given the original along with 
the tranflation, in an Appendix, at the end of each reign.’—The 
reign of Aurunezebe furn fhes many important documents ; as, 
under the government of that monarch, the conftitution of Hin- 
doftan was pubdlicly declared to be founded on the ftricteft prin- 
ciples of Mohammedanifm. In thefe ediéts, the landed property, 
and other rights of the fubject, are clearly ftated ; many points 
relative to the prerogative of the crown, are accurately defined ; 
and the officers of government are fully inftruéted in the nature 
and extent of their refpedtive duties. 

The prefent volume contains the reign of Jena'wofns of 
whofe death the following remarkable circumftance is related : 
He was exceffively fond of bathing; and, one day, having dived 
in a moat, and remained fo long under water that he became 
fenfelefs, one of his fervants, in order to fave his live, dragged 
him out by the hair of his head. When he came to himielf, 
inftead of properly rewarding fuch faithful and very feafonable 
fervice, he was fo enraged at the indignity of being dragged by 
the hair, that he ordered the man’s hands to be cut off: in con- 
fequence of which, when a fimilar accident befel him again, the 
, attendants fuffered his moft facred Majefty to remain under 
water till he was actually dead. This happened A. D. 1510. 
The pride, or fuperftition, or both, of this Indian Emperor, re- 
minds us of a fimilar proof of royal gratitude in one of the 
Kings of Spain. The Queen was in imminent danger by a fall 
from her horfe, and her foot being entangled in the ftirrup, one 
of the attendants flew to her relief ; which he happily effected : 
and was rewarded by a fentence of death, for having profanely 
dared to touch her Majefty’s royal foot. 

Fo the volume (which, for the prefent, we relu€tantly clofe) 
is added, a vocabulary of the Arabic, Perfian, and Hindovee 
words: which will be very acceptable to the Oriental reader. 
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ART. XXXI. 


The Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem, a Cafbmerian of Diftinion, who 
accompanied Nadir Shah, on his Return from Hiedolen to Per- 
fia; whence he travelled to Baghdad, Damafcus, and Aleppo, and 
after vifiting Medina and Mecca, embarked at the Port of Jeddeh, 
and failed to Hooghly in Bengal. Including the Hiftory of Hin- 
dottan from A. D. 1739 to 1749; with an Account of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in Bengal, and on the Coat of Coromandel. 
‘Tranflated from the original Perfian, by Francis Gladwin, Efq. 
8vo. pp. 219. §s. fewed. Printed at Calcutta, 1788, and fold 
by White in London. 


R. GLADWIN, we fee, with pleafure, continues his ufeful 

labours, in opening to us the treafures of Eaftern litera- 

ture, which, but for his great fkill and happy induftry, might 

{ti!l have continued locked up from our view, in the hidden 
recefles of their original languages. 

Of the author of this hiftory, the following account is given, 


_ by himfelf, in his preface: He was born in the Jand of Cath- 


meer, which he ftyles © the Semblance of the Celettial Paradife, 
the Inheritance of our great Anceftor;’ and in a note we are 
informed, that the Cafhmerians fo ftyle their country in all their 
public writings. 

Our Eaftern hiftorian fays, that at the time when Nadir Shah 
was carrying on his ravages in Hindoftan, he procured an in- 
troduction to that conqueror, in order to accompany him in his 
recurn to Perfia; and this the author did with the view of ac- 
complifhing, with facility, a defire which he had long enter- 
taincd, of performing a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his being 
prefente ed to Nadir Shah, that modern Tamerlane not only pro- 
rifed him his proteétion, but took him into his fervice; in which 
he held a poft of fome diftinction. 

On his return from his travels to Hooghly, in Bengal, he 
was folicited by his friends to write the hittory of his cravels, 
and alfo of the moft interefting occurrences of his own time, 
refpecting the affairs of Hindottan, and the exploits of Nadir 
Shah; to many of which he had himfelf been an eye-witnefs ; 
and this, fays he, * I have accordingly attempted, ina plain and 
unaffe ed {tyle, free from flattery and exaggeration, which too 
citen ftain oe hiftoric page. I have alfo avoiced prolixity, as 

well as ‘ttudied cadences, and flowing periods, which only ferve 
to perplex the fenfe.’ 

Khejeh Abdulkurreem writes, indeed, like an honeft intelli- 
gent man, with ftriét impartiality, and with every appearance of 
tnat reverence for truth, which ought to be the governing prin- 
ciple of every hiftorian. Whatever were his obligations to Nadir 
Shah, he {peaks of the general character and conduct of that 


tyrant in terms which plainly fhew, that his pen was under no 
ZZ 2 undue 
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undue influence. ‘ He was,’ fays our author, © a brave and 
experienced foldier, poilefled of an acute, difcriminating under- 
ftanding, with activity, refolution, and forefight; he knew very 
well how to conquer, and to make himfelf obeyed; but he was 
totally ignorant of the true principles of government for the 
profperity of a kingdom; and the impetuofity of his temper, his 
cruelty and hardne(s of heart, made his name univerfally abe 
horred and detefied. 

The following fhort paflage may ferve as a fpecimen of our 
hiftorian’s turn of fentiment, and mode of expreffion: 

‘ Notwithftanding Nadir Shah was very illiterate and tyrannical, 
yet whenever he gained a victory, he attributed his good fortuné 
to the power of heaven, and never failed to offer up public thankf. 
giving forit. And itis to this piety, that we muft afcrtbe his great 
fuccefs. On the other hand, fome of his officers vainly boafted, 
that thefe victories were folely the fruits of their valour, which pre- 
fumption drew on them the divine vengeance, and terminated in 
their deftruction, in the manner following. 

‘ After the conquett of the fort of Jieyook, Nadir Shah, by beat 
of drum, prohibited the foldiers from moletting the inhabitants. 
The Kezlebafhes, regardlefs of thefe orders, and thinking to find 
this place full of money and jewels like Shahjehanabad *, began to 
plunder; but after great fearch, could difcover nothing but grain, 
and fome furs. As foon as intelligence hereof was brought to 
Wadir Shah, he fent a party to feize the offenders, and bring them 
before him. All the officers among ft them, from the commander of 
a thoufand to a Debafhy +, he ordered to be beheaded in his prefence, 
and the private foldiers he difmifled with the lofs of their ears and 
nofes. The execution Jafted tiil funfet, when he commanded the 
headlefs trunks, with their arms, to be carried to the main-guard, 
by which way every one paffed, and there to lie expofed for two days 
as an example to others. I was prefent the whole time, and {aw the 
wonderful hand of God, which employs fuch infiruments for the 
execution of his divine vengeance. Although not one of the execu- 
ticners was fatisfied with Nadir Shah, yet nobody dared to difobey 
his commands; a father beheaded his fon, and a brother a brother, 
and yet prefumed not to complain.’ 

Khojeh Abdulkurreem fays little or nothing of the natural 
hificry of the countries through which he travelled, but he fre- 
quently gives us brief defcriptions of the principal places which 
occur ia bis itinerary ; and often exprefles himfelf with becoming 
concern, and humane feeling, when he has oceafion to notiee the 
ruin of cities, and the depopulation of provinces, through the 
mifgovernmeat of defpotifm, and the ravages of barbarous in- 
vations. | 

On the whole, this produ€tion will be of confiderable ufe to 
future compilers of Eaft Indian hiftory; and, in the mean 





* Dehli, which city they had, before, taken and plundered. 
+ A commander of ten. | ; 
3 | | time, 
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time, will afford confiderable information and amufement to its 
readers in general: though, it muft be confefled, that the ftrange 
uncouth names of perfons, places, and matters of which we 
have little knowlege, may prove, in fome meafure, a drawback 


on their entertainment, Gr. 





ART. XXXII. 

4 Narrative of the Tranfa@ions in Bengal, during the Soobahdaries 
of Azeem us Shan—Jaffer Khan—Shuja Khan—Sirafraz Khan— 
and Alyvirdi Khan. ‘Tranflated from the original Perfian, by 
Francis Gladwin, Efq. 8vo. pp. 211. 5s. fewed. Calcutta 
printed ; and fold in London by White. 1788. 

HIS Perfian narrative may be confidered as a companion to 
the preceding memoirs, written by the learned Cafh- 

meerian. Mr. Gladwin, in the dedication of this tranflation to 
George Vanfittart, Efq. obferves, that the name of the author 
of the original manufcript is unknown, but that he appears to 
be well acquainted with his fubje€t, and that he affords us much 
curious information on the ftate of the government and of the 
tevenues of Bengal, during a very interetting period of Afiatic 
hittory; The narrative, which comes down to the death of 
Alyvirdi Khan in 1756, abounds, like all the Indian hiftories, 
with horrid details of battles, murders, acts of rapacity and 
treachery, and fcenes of defolation: the natural effects of fana- 
ticifm, fuperftition, and defpotic fway: from all which, the 
poor Hindoos of Bengal, &c. are now fo happily freed by the 
falutary influence of a Britifh government! 

We are forry that the author of the Perfian MS: of this 
narrative is unknown, as it abounds with many important facts, 
and interefting reprefentations, with refpect to the authenticity 
of which, it is natural for the reader to regret that the fanction 


of the relator’s name and character is wanting. Cr 





ArT. XXXIII. 


Punpwa’men. A Compendium of Ethics. Tranflated from the Perfian 
of Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz, 8vo. pp.5g. Calcutta, from the 
Prefs of Stuart and Cooper. 1788. 


HE name of Sadi is fufficient to excite the reader’s atten- 

tion to this little Perfian manual of moral inftruction ; 
which greatly refembles the Proverbs of Solomon. It is divided 
under the following heads: Beneficence, Liberality, Parfimony, 
Humility, Arrogance, Knowlege, Ignorance, ‘fuftice, Oppreffion, 
Contentment, Avarice, Obedience to God, Divine Worfbip, Grati- 
tude to God, Patience, Truth, Falfehood, Fate and De/tiny, Warn- 
ing not to have any Reliance but upon Gov, Warning from evil 
Intentions and Aétions, Reflections on the Inflability of worldly 
Zz 3 Good. 
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Good.—The fhort chapter on Falfehood, may be given as a 
{pecimen : 

© Whofoever exercifes a lying tongue, the lamp of his heart 
fhall not have light. 

© Falfehood difhonoureth a man: 

* Falfehood maketh a man afhamed. 

€ Oh, brother! never utter a lie, 

© For a liar is defpicable, and without credit: 

* The wife man fhunneth the liar, fince nobody maketh any 
account of him,’ 

The Perfian original, and the Englith tranflation, are printed 
in oppofite pages, We fuppofe Mr. Gladwin to be the tranfla- 


tor. | G, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
© Jo the MontTHLy REVIEWERS, 


¢ DE: M‘Caufland finds, that in the Monthly Review for May, it is 
obferved, that the hy pothefis which he has offered in refpect to 
the phxnomena of the Barometer, is not entirely new. 

‘ He can only fay, that at the time he wrote it, he had never met 
with even a hint on the fubjeét, in the courfe of either his reading or 
converfation ; and when it was fhewn, in the fpring of the year 1786, 
to a gentleman who had the firft opportunities of being informed of 
every thing that was new in {cience, he affured the author that he 
had never before heard of fuch an hypothefis. 

« As Dr. M‘Caufland is extremely defirous to fee every thing that 
has been faid on this fubject from which he might receive informa- 
tion, he will think himfelf extremely obliged to the Monthly Re- 
viewer, if he will communicate the title of the publication to 
which he alludes.’ 

In faying that Dr. M‘Caufland’s hypothefis was not entirely new, 
we did not mean to infinuate that he had borrowed the hint from 
any preceding writer, for his work has intrixfic marks of originality, 
and ingenious inveltigation. We meant, that the phenomena had 
been.referred, by fome other philofophers, to caufes of the fame ge- 
neral tendency, wiz. to chemical combinations and decompofitions 
taking place 4n the atmofphere, by which the f{pecific gravity, or ac- 
tual quantity, of the atmofpheric fluid, are, in different circumftances, 
increafed or diminifhed. We alluded particularly to Pignotti’s Cox- 
getture Meteorologiche, publifhed in 1781; and M. De Luc’s hypothefis 
of the reciprocal transformation, in the atmofphere, of water and air 
into one another, in the fecond volume of his /aées fur la Meteorologie, 

ublifhed in 1787. An account of the former may be feen in the 
fixty-fifth volume of our Review, p. 305; and of the latter, in vol. 


77, pe £16. Ch. 


*,* The authoroftheSicx Laurear * may reft afflured, that, when 
we reviewed his Poem fo entitled, we had not the {mallet idea of 











* See Review for April laft, p. 366. 
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afcribing to him the celebrated Diazoti1ap; nor do we apprehend 
that futh a fufpicion could poffibly arife in the mind of any difcerning 
reader. Neither could we, for a moment, fuppofe, that a writer of 
fo much real merit could ever ftoop to the littlenefs of ** praifing 
himfelf *:” a meannefs, of which he fo ftrongly, and properly, ex- 
preiles his contempt, in the letter which he has addreffed to us, from 


D r. 


* Alluding to the compliments which he has paid to the author of the Diaboliad, 
in his poem above mentioned, 








+++ Amicus, R. T. and S. W. are referred to the anfwer given to 
«© A Young Reader,” at the end of our laft month’s Review. We 
v.ifh neither to offend nor difcourage well-difpofed ftudents ; but as we 
muft not fuffer ourfelves to be drawn out of our province, a ftop mutt, 
if poflible, be put to applications for advice, in matters appertaining 
to the bufinefs of education. 





t*t The verfes on the King’s illnefs, figned TAyrfs, fhould have 
been fent to a Magazine; the Reviewers can have nothing to fay to 
manuf{cripts, and anonymous papers. 





*{* The Erratum, in p. 483 of our Review for June, marked in 
the laft page of that number, was inferted by miftake; the correction 
having been attended to, after a few fheets only were printed off. 





Errata in Vol. 1xxx. 


P. 63. 1. penult. dele the word ¢ agreeably.” 
280. Note, l. 1. for ‘ manire,’ r. manieére. 
334. Note, 1. 1. for ‘ mezlieurs,’ r. meilleurs. 
385. 1. 21. read, the fr? three chapters, &c. 
418. Par. 2. 1. 1. dele zn. J 
460. 1. 4. from bog. for ‘ Eton,’ r. Ecton. 
471. Correfpondence { ff, read, it will de reviewed, 
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I N D E X 


To the REMARKABLE PassaceEs in this Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





ASDULEURREEM, Kajeb, his mee 
moirs of Nadit Shah, 699. His cha- 
racter of that tyrant, 700. 

Acbard, M. his exper. with a view to dee 
termine the heat of boiling water, &c, 
653- His exper. to afcertain the time 
required for the cooling of heated bo- 
dies, 654. Exper. to afcertain the ef- 
feéts produced on atmofpherie and other 
airs, by Qacking quick-lime in them, 
id. On the degrees of heat which fo- 
lutions of different felts acquire in ebal - 
lition, 656. On the propostion of the 
increafe of a given vclume of water, to 
the quantity of falts diilolved in it, 74, 

Achill.s, his charaCter, as drawn by Ho- 
mer, 137. 

Achmet, Emperor of the Turks, his cha- 
racter, 236, 

Adair, Dr. fuccefsful treatment of an in- 
flammatory conftipation of the bowels, 
40. 

Adam, enquiry whether he or the Orang 
Ovtang was the firft man, 685. 

Agues, cured by the gummi rubrum affrin- 
gens Gambienfe, 478. 

Air. See Cavendifh, Auftin, Goodwyn, 
Harrington, and Achard. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, the waters of it analyfed, 
231. 

Alkali, native foffil, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of. Bombay, 23. Nature and 
value of, id. 

volatile. See A: fin 

Avnerica, the difcovery of, its influence on 
the happinefs of mankind, 165. In- 
guiry how fir peopled, 261. Sum- 
mary view of the laws relative to the 
United States, 263. Hiftory of the 
rife, progrefs, and eftablifhment of their 

jadependencey 442. 

Ar ‘putation, when necefary in fractured 

limbs, 15. How to be performed, 16, 





Ancelin, M. his obf. on fingular contrace 
tions of the re€tum, 696. 

Aneuri/ms, M. Walter’s memoir concerne 
ing, 654. 

of the arch of the aorta, 6946 

Angles, new machine for meafuring, 25. 

Anieres, M. his remarks on the improe 
bability of a fatisfa€tory folution being 
ever given to the prize problem of 
Count Windifchgra:z, 653, 

Anrxities, See Morgan. 

Arabian Mentor, 641. 

Arabs, their character, 600. Their hof- 
pitality, inflanced in the ftory of Haf- 
fan and Ibrahim, 601. Their lane 
guage peculiarly fitted for poetical ex- 
preflion, 1, 

Army, difeafes of, at Jamaica, 228, 

Avfenic, beneficial effe€ts of, by external 
abforption, 482. 

Alcaris Lumbricoides, remarks on, 477. 

Apbaltites, lake of, contraditory accounts 
of, by different writers, 139. 

tr iphia lagfantium, reraarks on the pre- 
valence of, 476. 

Auftin, Dr. his experiments on the formas 
tion of volatile alcali, and on the afh- 
nities of the phlogifticated and light 
inflammable airs, 299. 





AILLIZ, Dr. his account of a tranf- 
pofition of the vifcera, 143. 

Banks, the poet, his Albion Queens a 
pared with Mr. St John’s Mary Q. of 
Scots, a tragedy, 533. 

Barker, Mr. his regifter of the barome- 
ter, thermometer, and rain; with foms 
acc. of the annual growth of trees, 3036 

Barometer, conje@tures on fome of the 
phenomena of, gor. 

Barometers, neceflity of knowing the {pee 
cific gravity with which they are filled, 
3% 

- Bavaris, 














































Bavaria, Charlotte Elizabeth Princefs of, 
her original letters, 151. Her charace 
ter, 162. 

Bayfird, Dr. his account of a fingular cafe 
of obftructed deglutition, 480. 

Beaumes, Dr. obtains the third prize me- 
dal given by the Royal Soc. of Medicine 
at Paris, for his anfwer to their queftion 
concerning difeafes proceeding from flag- 
nant waters, and marfhy grounds, 696. 

Bengal, narrative of tranfactions in, from 
the Soobadary of Azeem ul Shana, to 
that of Alyverdi Khan, 7or. 

Bernoulli, M. Jean, his aftronomical ine 
guiries into the longitude of feveral 
places in India, 657. 

Be:blebem, obje€tions to St. Matthew’s 
account of Herod’s flaughter of the 
children there, 615. 

Bicker, Dr. obtains the fir prize medal 
given by the Royal Soc. of Medicine at 
Paris, for his anfwer to their queftion 
concerning the difeafes proceeding from 
ftagnant waters, 696. : 

Bidlake, Mr. his correfpondence with the 
Monthly Reviewers, 374. 

Blagden, Dr. his experiments on the ef- 
tects of various fubftances in lowering 
the point of congelation in water, 309. 

Bzify, M. de, his literary and perfonal 
charaéter, with anecdotes of his life, 

8. 

a. Mr. his fuccefsful pra€tice of the 
drill hufbandry, 21. 

Ecija Abaiee, a Negroe King, memoirs 
of, 320. His horrid tyranny and cru- 
elry, 5. 

B.jworth-field, battle of, its great con{e- 
quences, 124. 

Botany, that fubje& poetically embellithed, 
on the Linnean fexval fylem, 337. 
Specimens of the poetry, from Dr, 
Darwin’s beautiful poem, entitled the 
Botanic Garden, 338—342. 

Biubier, Prefident, his literary eminence, 
571- Remarkable faying of his, on 
his death-bed, 572. 

Breft, account of Admiral Ruffel’s famous 
expedition againft that place, 309. 

Bureau, Mr, cafe of an ileus, with ob- 
fervations on an hydraulic machine, 
480, 

Burletta, remark on that fpecies of opera, 
428, 


ABBAGE, the turnip-rooted, recom- 
mended as valuable {pring food for 
cattle, 21. Method of culture, i. 
Calonne, M. de, his controverfy with the 
Countefs de la Motte, 267. Farther 
account, 268. 
Camphor, experiments on the folverg 
powers of, 476, 





IND E xX. 


Cancers, treatment of, 483. Cures to be 
expeted from bleeding, id. 

Candia, defcription of the ladies of that 
ifland, 332. 

Cantharides, ule of, in éropfical come 
plaints, 479. 

Cavallo, Mr. his defcription of a new 
electrical inftrument, 296. On the 
temperament of mufical inftrumentsy 
146. 

Cavendifo, Mr. Henry, his experiments 
on the conveifion of a mixture of de- 
phlogifticated and phlogifticated air into 
nitrous acid, by the eledtric fpark, 298. 

Chamberlain, Mr. his remarks on the 
folvent powers of camphor, 481. 

Chauffie, Nivelle de la, account of him, 
and of his witty dramatic writings, 
574 

China, the famines to which that country 
is peculiarly liable, accounted for, 115. 
Particulars relative to the genius and 
manners of the people, 121. Their 
phyficians, 122, Doubtful accounts of 
China, given by the Miffionaries, 123 

Chinele hemp, culture of, in England, 22, 

Church, Mr. his remarks on the Afcaris 
Jumbricoides, 477. 

on the cafe of a patient who dif- 
charged the pup of Mutca Cibaria, i+, 

Cicuta, efficacy of, in the cure of an inter- 
mitting fever, 481. 

Colberg, remarks on the fiege of, 30. 

Cold. See Walker, 

Cole, Mr. his edition of Dr, Lardner’s 
works, 52. 

C:mmon Prayer Book, revifed, and im- 
proved by the Americans, for the ufe of 
the Epifcopalian churches in the United 
Siates, 387. Particular alterations no- 
ticed, 388. Additions, adapted to Ame- 
rica, 389. 

Commutation A&t, remarks on, 277. 

Coxftitution, political, of Great Britaia, 
plan for its reformation, 352. 

Copper mines at Fablun defcribed, 617. 
Wonderful fcenery, and curious opera- 
tions in thofe fubterraneous regions, 618. 

Cornus, in botany, that genus defcribed, 
639. The fpecies enumerated, 640. 

Cour, M. de la, his prize difcourfe on the 
principles of patriotifm, and the beft 
means of encouraging that virtue in 
monarchies, 6126 

Craven, Lady, her journey throvgh the 
Crimea, 200, Her defcription of the 
fountain of Vauclufe, 202. Of Hyere:, 
203. Of Pifa baths, 2c4. Of Flo- 
rence, 205. Of Vienna, and the Empe- 
ror, 206. Of the King of Poland, 207. 
Journey through part of Ruffia, 208, 
Of Confantinople, 209. Her invec- 
tive ag<iaft the Turks, aru. 
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€-velty to living animale, as praAtifed by 
anatomifts. &e. juftly cenfured, 420, 

Cryfals, artificial, how made, 71. 

Cuck.w. See Fenners 

Culien, De. poeical compliment to, 392. 

Cumberland, Mr. his verfes to Solitede, 3340 
And from Sotade:, an Atheriian, 410. 
A ftri€ture of his onthe Rambler com- 

« bated, g1rz, His refleClions on the edu- 
cation of princes, 412. 

Cutbbertjon, Mr. his great improvement 
of electrical rubbers, 604. 


DE, Mr. his Correfpondence with 
the Monthly Reviewers, 373. 
Darien, retiections on the mifcarriage of 
the intended Scottith fettlement there, 
312. Anecdote relative to that colony, 

16. 

Dead Sea, different accounts of, by diffe- 
rent travellers, 139. 

Deaf and dumb, difpute concerning the 
method of inftru€ting them. See De 
PE’ pee. 

Deborah, Song of, critical remarks relative 
to the tranflation of, 221. 

De Bof-b, M. his prize differtation on the 
beautiful and fublime paflages in the 
Greek and Roman poets, 636. 

Debt, imprifonment for, highly difap- 
proved, 167. Injurious to the ftate, 
the creditor, and the debtor, 168. 

Debis, national, advantages ard difadvan- 
teges of, 5. Productive of the moft 
evil confequences, 416. 

Deglutition, obftrued, fingular and fatal 
cafe of, 480. 

Del E'pve, Abbé, his difpute with M, 
Nicolai, relative to the method vufed by 
the Abbé, for enabling deaf and dumb 
perfons to converfe, 651. 

De Marvre, his do€tsine of life annuities 
defended, 142. 

Dermark, fome account of that country, 
620. Compared with Sweden, th, Po- 
litical ftate of, difgrace of Q. Matilda, 
and ruin of the Counts Brand; and 
Struenfee, 623, Charafter, and un- 
fortuna’e political meafures of Count 
Struenfee, 1. 

Des Carrie-es, M. his fuppofed difcovery of 
an onique reprefentation of the Roman 
pleugh, controverted, 494. 

Deficuches, a famous French comic poet, 
anecdote relative to his arrogance and 
venity, $75. 

Dewaud, his remarkable cafe of noétam- 
bulatior, 637. 

Dickforn, Mr, his letter to the Monthly 
Reviewers, relative toa gradual aboii- 
tion of Negroe flavery, 472. 

Digitalis purpurea, failure of, in hydropic 
cafes, 479» 


Divifors. See Waring, 

Dixon, Capt, fets out ona trading voyapé 
round the world, 503. Arrives at the 
Sandwich Iflanis, 504. At Q. Char. 
lotte’s Iflands, 506. At China, witha 
valuable cargo of furs id, Produce cf 
the fale of his furs, in the Chinefe mar. 
ket, 500. Some account of Capt. D. 
and of his rife in the maritime line, 
§10. 

Driil hufbandry, fuccefsful prafice of, 2¥, 

Dropfy. See Farr, Lettlum, Winfoip, Face 
guinelle, 

Drowning, Dr. Goodwyn's obfervations 
on the nature of, and on the recovery 
of perfons apparertiy dead by fubmer. 
fion, 304. Mr. Kite’s prize effay on 
the fame fubjcét, gos. 

Du Bos, Abbé, his literary merit can- 
vafled, 569. 

Dudley, Rev. Henry Bate, reccvers a cone 
fiderable quantity of land, from the fea, 
by embankment, 21. 

Dutch, their character, mannets, governe 
ment, &c, vindicated, 128, 


E AST INDIES, fele& views of remarke 
able places tiere, drawn by Mr. 

Hodges, 273. Inquiry into the fituae 
tion of the Eaft India Company, 549. 
Inguries concerning the longitude of 
feveral places in India, 657. ‘ranflae 
tions of feveral Perfian hiftories, &ce 
relative to Hindoftan, 697, et feg. 

Elericity, application of, to phyfics and 
medicine, 658. See al‘ Cavallo, Ni- 
cholfon, Hut binfon, Van Marum, Van 
Trooftwyk, Krayenboff, and Cutbbertfon, 

Embargoes, doctrine ot, confidered, 491- 

Emperor (the prefent) of Germany, his 
charaéter freely and unhandfomely ree 
prefented, 691. 

Erglifp nation, advantageous charaéter of, 
by a foreigner, 593. 


ALCONER, Dr. on the efficacy of 
cold water applied to the extremities 
in the cafe of an obftinate conftipation 

of the bowels, 478. 

on the palfy, 480. 

Fargubar fon, Dr. Cafe of a fchirshous efo- 
phagus, 483. 

Farr, Dr. on the ufe of cantharides in 
dropfical complaints, 479+ 

Fearon, Mr, his obfervations on cancers, 
483. 

Fenlos's Telemachus tranflated into Eng- 
lith verfe, fpecimen of, 394. Criticifms 
on, 396. 

Ferne/, Mr, (the ator), his ill treatment 
at Edinburgh, 84. 

Fife, Ear! of, his great plantations of 
timberetrees, 196 





Fontenelle, 
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INDEX. 


Fortenclicy M. his admirable refl:Qion on 
the infinire variety ot religious worfhip 
into which the world is divided, 572, 
M. Declos’ encomium cn him, 576. 
Various anecdotes relative to this great 
man, 677. His kind regard for Mari. 
vauxX, 630. 

Fib rgill, Dr. Anthony, onthe efficacy of 
the Gummi Rubrum afirinzens Gambicnie, 
in the cure of agues, 478. 

F: wa aron de la Motte, his great chae 

r, 259. His death, 260. 

elias of bones, how to be treated, 14. 

Fvance, memoir in favour of the Com- 
mons of, or Tiers €:at, 664. The rights 
of the feveral orders of the fiate invettie 
gated, the 

Fur trade, produce of, in the Chinefe mar- 
ket, as ftated in Capt. Dixon’s account 
of his voyage, 507-——509. 

Fynney, Mr. account ot hydaties dif- 
charged with urine, 483. 


EORGIAN planet. See Herfcbel, 
Gillies, Dr, defended againft M, de 
Pauw, 262. 

Girard, Abbé, his Synonymes Franjzois 
praifed, 373. ; 

God, his juftice defined, 54. His auiho- 
rity over his creatures, 55. lis glory 
refults from rbeir perfection, 56. 

Gozuelin, M. bis effay on the fcurvy, 695. 
Sugar a remedy for, i, 

Goodwyn, Dr. his inveftigation of the me- 
chanical and chemical effe€ts of «ir on 
the lungs, in refpiration, 303. On the 
Nature of the dileafe produced by fud- 
merfion, 3¢4. On the recovery of per- 
{ons apparently drowned, 305. 

Ccuda, Chief of the Zaporoguian Coffacs, 
his treacherous and cruei conduct, §o9. 

Grange, M. de la, bis analytical me- 

chanics, 163. His memoir concerning 
an univerfal manner of integrating 
equations, &c. 657. 

Greaves, Mr. bis account of paper made 
from ‘the bark of willow twigs, 24. 

Green ficknefs, verfes on a girl who died of 
that complaint, 582. 

Grisbach, Dr. his coilations of ancient 
Greek MSS. &c. in order to complete 
and appreciate the various readings, 


634. 
FJ *1LE, M. his account of a fchirrhous 


induration of the membranes of the 
ftomach, 694. Of a fingular degenerate 
fta‘e of the kidneys, id. 
Hami'tcen, Dr. his remarks on the influ- 
enza of 1782, 483. 
Hargrave, Mr. commended for the publi- 
cation of his col!eftjon of tra&s, 484. 
His admiration of Sir Matthew Hale, 


491. His fentiments on the famous 
parliamentary Cebate, relative to the 
doctrine of embargoes, in 1776, tb. 
His compofition on the fentences of 
ecclefiaftical courts in marriage cafes, 
493. Orher pieces com;ofed by him, 
and pubifhed in the above colleétion, 
1b. 

Harrington, Dr. his notions relative to the 
compofition of water, 398. Maintains 
that fixed air is a component part of 
empyreal air, 399. His experiments, 
4c0. 

Hawke, Lady, her novel entitled Julia de 
Gramont, commended, 498. 

Hayes, Mr, ca‘es of unuluai afieétions of 
the tongue, 470-6 

Tieat of a sianain: exveriments on, 26. 

experiments to aicertuin the times 
required for the cvoling cf heated bodies, 
654. 

Heart, difeafes of, M. Walter’s memoir 
concerning, 655. 

Hebrew poetry. See Herder. 

Hi jera. Sse Murfden. 

He ‘ins, Mr, his correfpondence with the 
Reviewers, 286, 

Herder, M, his critical di'play of the fpi- 
rit of Hebrew poetry, 643, The Book 
of Job inveitigated, 644. The Moflaic 
deicription of the P Soradifateal ftate, and 
fall of man, a poetic fiction, 645, The 
flrong figurative language of the Pro- 
phets, &c. explained and reduced to 
probable facts, 637. The Pialms and 
their writers confidered, 648, 

Herod, the account of his cruel flaughter 
of the children of Bethlehem, cona:ro- 
verted, O15. 

Fier{chel, Dr. on the Georgian planet, and 
its fatellites, 144. 

Hill, Mr. his new machine for meafuring 
angles, 25. 

Profeffor, his effays on the principles 
of hiftorical compofition, 523. His 
c:iticifm on the writings of Tacitus, 
524. 

Liindofian, a Perfian hiftory of, tranflated 
into Englifh, 697. 

Hinton, Dr, his culture of Chinefe hemp, 
22. His method of culiure for wheat, 
23. 

Hower, Mr. cafe of the uterus lacerated 
by labour pains, 473. 

hiftory of a caf: of cicuta, 484, 

of an hemorrhage from an ule 
cer, 483. 

Hufbandry, and agriculture of the ancient 
Romans, 194. Management of their 
flaves, 195. Their expence of labour, 
196. Comparifon of, with the expence 
of labour in our times, and in this 
country, 197, Of the different crops 

10 railed 























raifed by the Romans, 193. Of their 
maxims, general directions to farmers, 
wc, ib. Their plough, as defcribed by 
Virgil, difpute relative to, 494. 

Butchinjon, Dr, cafe of a tetanus cured by 
electricity, 479. 

Hydatides. See Lettlom. See Fynney, 

Hydrocele, peculiar method of curing, 
180. 

Hyd: ophobia, caufes and cure cf, difcufled, 
474. 

Hydrops uteri et ovariiy Memoir concerns 
ingy 951. 


SLACQUINELLF, M. his memcir on 
the hydrops uteri et ovarii, 650. 
amaica, dileafes to which the troops 
there are fubject, 228. 
anifaries, Original inftitution of that 
formidable clafs of ‘l urkith (uldiers, 213. 

Jaundice cured by bathing, 481. 

Jenner, Mr. his natural hiftory of the 
cuckow, 145. 

ews, propofais for rendering their fituae 
tion and circumftances, in France, more 
happy, 662, 

I:flammation, attendant on fra€tures, how 
to be treated, 14. 

Influenza. See Hamilron, 

Injurance, from loffes by fea, or by fire, 
&c, hiftorical account ef, 245. Par- 
ticular account of the Amaifitan code 
of fea-laws, id. Cafes ef litigated in- 
furances, 421. 

Toanna, one of the Comora iflands, de- 
fcribed, 273. 

Fobnftone, Dr. on the Cynanche pharyrgea, 


479. 

hip, their exceffive ufe of whifkey, 62. 
Their ancient drefs, armour, &c, 217. 
Fire-arms, when firft known to them, 
220. 

T:aly charakterifed, 595. The people 
there confidered as wretched, from the 
nature of the feveral governments efla- 
blithed in that coun‘ry, id. 


IDNEYS, account of a fingular dege- 
nerate ftate of, 694. 

Krayenboff, Dr. concerned with M, Van 
Troofiwyk, in his diflertation on the 
application of eleétricity to medicine and 
phyfics, 65%, 


LAMERE, M. De, his memoir con- 
cerning the elements of the folar orbit, 

658. 

Lardner, Dr. his works, 48, Abftratt of 
his life, 49. 

Larix, great durability of that kind of 
wood, 20. 

Laudanum, remakable cure effeéted by, 
482. 

Law,Will. (the MiffiMippi fchemer), how 

idolized in France, 161, 


INDE xX. 


Law, Englith, hiftory of, 424. Feudaf 
fyftem difcuffed, 425. 

Laws, and cuftoms of countries, general 
remarks on, 2. Thofe of Great Britain 
animadverted on, 586. Conftitution 

_ of, high encomiums on, 591. 

house rs, cenfured on account of abufes in 
their practice, &c. 25%. Queries rela- 
tive to, 253. 

Lettfom, Dr. his hiftory of two cafes of 
hydatides renales, 476. 

on the digitales purpurea, applied 

in hydropic cafes, 479. 

cafe of a difeafed re€tum, 481, 

Levi, Mr, his Lingua Sacra, criticifed, 
290. 

Libraries in Turkey. See Turks, 

Library, that of the King of France; richly 
flocked with MSS. in the learned lan- 
guages, 605. Account of fome of the 
moit confiderable, id, 

Linguet, M. his fceptical examination into 
the method by which the Abbé de 
VPEpée teaches the deaf and dumb to 
converie, 652. 

Lhyd, rev. Mr, his large plantations of 
caks, 18, 

Logarithms. See Napier. 

Longitude of feveral places in India, aftro- 
nomical and critical inquiries concern- 
ing, 657. 

Louis XIV. anecdotes concerning, 152. Of 
his family, &ce 154. The Dauphin, 
155. Duke of Burgundy, ib. Duke of 
Anjou, 156. Mcnfieur, 157. The 
Regent Dake of Orleans, 159. 

XV. his ¢ amiable weaknejjes, 1676 

Lucas; Mr. his hints on the management 
of women in certair cafes of pregnancy, 
482. 

Luxaticus, dire€tions for the redu€tion of; 
15. 











ff ‘CAUSLAND, Dr. his letter to the 
Reviewers, concerning the originality 

of his hypothefis refpecting the phee 
nomena of the barometer, 702. 

Machonochie, Mr. his hypothefis relating 
to the origin of Curopean Jegiflatures, 
516. His obfervattons on the Anglo- 
Saxon and Scottifh diets, 517. In- 
formation from Doomfday Book, 515. 

Maclaurin, Mr. his arguments to prove 
that Troy was not taken by the Greeks, 
5206 

Man, geographical hiffory of, 678. Local 
refidence of, confidered, 683. Different 
charaCteriftics thence derived, 685. 
Compared with the make and qualities 
of various quadrupeds, 686. 

Marivaux, M. anecdotes of him, and 
encomiums on his novels and dramas, 
6S0. 

Mar/deny Me. on the Hejera, 147-” 

J Jeta, Mary 






















































IN DE X. 


War fhy grounds, and ftagnant waters, ene 

' gui.y concerning the difeafes proceeds 
ing from them; a@ prize quefiton, 696. 

Ma/jili r, Bp. anccsotes relating to, $70. 

Mary, Rev. Mr. his pofthumous fermons 
publ.fhed, 224. Three of them found 
to have been tranfcribed from Arch. 
bifhop Secker, 225. 

Maucreix, M. his lines on a girl who died 
of the green ficknefs, 532. 

M'Callocb, Mr. his improved fea-com- 
pailes, 448. 

Mechanics, new inventions in, 25. 

Mieermar. M. de, his prize cifcourfe on 
the beti means of encoureging patriotifm 
ina monarchy, without weakening the 
powcr o! execution peculiar to that tpe- 
cies o* government, 608. 

Milman, Oz. poetic.’ compliment to, 393- 

Mine a! waters, experiments on thoie of 
Aix-ia-Chapelle, 231. 

Mineralogy, a new tytiem of, recom- 
mendev, 3%, 

Mirabaud, M. ce, a great admirer of 
Italian literature, 579. Not the autnor 
of the Syfiem of Nature, id. 

Mirabeau, M. charged with having li- 
belied the characters of the prefeat Em- 
peror of Germany, and the King of 

’rullia, Gor. 

Mohammed UW. Emperor of the Turks, his 
high character asa foldier and conqueror, 
214. Affeciing ftory of his Emprefs 
Irene, id. 

M:xcrif, M. charaéter of his writings, 
553. Specimen of his poetry, trant- 
hace ’ 534. 

Monro, Mr, toe original proje€tor and 
promoter of the Ola Pucirida, a periodie 
cal work, 136. Specimens of his 
compofition, 137. 

Aintefquiew, prefident, bistzlent for poetry, 
575+ Specimen of, tranfletec, id. His 
Temple cf Gnidus characiesized, 526. 

Morgan, Mr. on the probabilities of dure 
vivoifhips, 141. 

Merocco, account of the prefent fitvation, 
procuctions, and inhabitants of that 
country, 323. State of knowlege 
among the people, 326. Account of 
the Emperor Sit Mahomet, 327. 

Mos, his account of the creation ad- 
jofted to modern philofophy, 112. His 
charaéter, as a lawgiver end moralift, 
teken es the fubject of a new publicae 
lion, by 2 French writer, 164. 

mora!s of, a book jor beginners in 


c 





learning Italian, 642 

Motte, Counteis ce la, ‘her charges againt 
Mi. de Calonne, 267. Hes addreis to 
the public, 268. Her memoirs, in 
juiiincation cf nerfelf, relative to the 
atiaiis of the Q. of Frence, the diamond 
mechiace, &c, 26g, Eies seply to M. 


de Calonne’s addrefs to the public, 365. 
Her card,to the Monthly Reviewers, 
375° 

Mountains, obfervations on barometers for 
meaturing their height, 32. 

Majic. See Cavallo, 


TADIR Shab, his chara&ter, 700. Cruel 
a&t of juftice done by him, i4, 

Napier, the legarithmetician, account of 
his life and writings, 232. 

Niw Teflament, Greek MSS. of, critically 
ccilated, in order to complete and afcere 
tain the various readings. See Grie/- 
bach. 

Nihclfon, Mr. W. lis defcription of a 
new electrical inftrument, 296, 

Noarile, Mr. his eftimates relative to filk- 
wINGING, 2G. 

WN Gambulation, remarkable cafe of, 637.6 

Noncerformicy to church eftablifhments 
zealoufly defended, 368. 

Novelli, his office compared to that of 
the Preacher, 60. 


AK%, remarkable plantations of, 18, 
Oarhs, judicially taken, their import 
ance, 282, Abufe of, from their too 
great frequency, and irreverent manner 
of adminittering, ib. See alfo Perjury. 

Ode to the cuckow, 72. 

Ocfopbagus, cafe of a ichirrhous one, 481. 

Ol:vet, Abbé de, fome account of, 582. 

Olla Ped: ida, by whom written, 136. 
Extracts from, 137. 

Orang Outang, his pretenfions to humae 
nity examined, 685, In what refpects 
fimilar in his form to man, or anatomie 
cally different, 14, 

OjJa Capitis, cafe of a caries of the, from 
e<poiure to cold air, 693. 


AP ER, made from the bark of willows 
twigs, 24. 

Parian Chronicle, antiquity of, invefti- 
gated, 38. 

Pa/ji ns, their influence on the body, 81, 

Patrioti~m. See Meerman, De la Cour. 

Pauw, M. de, corrected, in regard to a 
charge brought by him againit Dr, 
Gillies, 262. 

Pearfon, Dr. the inventor of a new medi 
cine==he pholphorated foda, 376. 

Percival, Dr. his exper. on the folvent 
powers of camphor, &c. 476. Seealfo 
Chaniberlain, 

cautions and remarks relative to 
pulmonary diforders, 481. 

Perjury, on account of 1ts enormous and fa- 
tul confequences, worthy of death, 283. 

Peter, Czar of Mufcovy, anecdotes reia- 
tive tO, IZt—134. 

Planiciaxs, ancient, extent and advan- 
teges cf their trace, 356 
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IND E X. ) 


Phiogifion, Dr. Priefiley’s obfervations re- 
lative to the decompofition of, 297, 
Pickering, in York thire, fate of hufbandry 
in thacdiftriét, 97, Ci/ferns there, how 
contrived, 100. Pol, how made re- 
tentive of the water, 1ct. Foffil marle 
there, 102.  Vezetables cultivated 

there, 103, 

Planié, M. his treatment of a caries of 
the c offa capilis, 693. 

Plants cultivated in the gardens near 
London, defeription of, G40. 

Pole, Mr, account of a remarkable fpaf- 
modic affection from the punéture of a 
pin, cued by the liberal ufe of laudanum, 
282. Of feveral phenomena in the 

body of an infant prematurely born, 423. 

Piland, the fouthern part of, a wretched 
fcene of poverty and defolation, 597. 
Preference given to Voihi.ta, 74. 

«© Polif> Partition illafraced, by Gsrlizd 
Panjmouzer,’’ a work fo entitled . mif- 
tale concerning the real author, by the 
K, of Pratha and M, de Voitaire, 633. 
Mr, Lind not the writer, id, 

Portugal, that country p< fon by the 
bad influence of its religion, 10, Def- 
potic government of, Tr, 

Potatcer, culture of, in Yor kfhire, "04. 

Preznanyof women, hints relative to the 
management of, in certain cafes, 482. 

Pricfiey, Dr. his additional exper. and 
cbfervations relative to acidity, &c. 
297. His opinion of inflammable and 
cephiegiflicated airs sorm.ng water, 
controverted, 398. 

Princes, remarks of the edueetion of, 412, 

Prize medals diftributed by the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine at Paris, €95. 

Pruffia, the Jate King of, his military 
— 430, Eis Corfide: ations om the 

rate of toe Eurojean Republic, 4336 
Oren terviyp roduétionsof this prince, 
436. His correfpondence with J Mi. Jor- 
dan, 626. His friendfhip and quar-el 
with Volrsire, id. The Berlin edition 
ef his pefthur: yous works cenfured, on 
account of omifflions, and another edi. 
tion in 13 vols. preferred, as fupplying 
thofe omiffions, i6, His majetty’s /eeme 
ing reconciliation with Voltaire, 631. 
Their correfpondence a fingular medley 
of wit, urbani'y, and {currility, 632. 

— prefen: King of, flanderoufly ree 
preiented, in point of character, 691. 
Defended, id. 

Piliney, Dr. cafe of extraordinary ene 
larvement of the abdomen, from an 
encyfed tumour, 480. 

Pundnémeb, a compendium of ethics, 
from the Per:fian of Saci, 701. 





@UADRUPEDS, geographical hiftory 
“~ of, in a comparative view, with ie 


gerd to the focal refidence and natural 
hiftory of map, 678, 

Queries relative to the proper condu& of 
this country in regard to foreign po. 
litics, at the prefent jun@ure, 544, 


R: AMEL, Dr. obtains the fecond prize 

medal, given by the R.S. of Med, 

at Paris, for his anfwer to their inquiry 

concerning the dileafes proceeding from 

ftezuant wateis, and marfhy grounds, 
606, 

Reium, {chirso contra&ted, obfervations 


on, 476, 
——— cafe of a firifture of the re@um, 


4st. 

— obf. on fingular contraGions of, 
€95 

Reve ationty ch, ix, v.15. applied to the 
Tu:kith empire, 1156 

Reviewers, Moathly, Cri‘o’s letter to, 
concerning M. de Pauw.’s attack on Dr, 
Gillies’s Huitory of Greece, 262. 

w-———meew For other letters, tee Dickfon, 
Pa é, Wis, Bs, eit, Coun es dela 
Mite, and Mi'Cauflard, 

Rhccdes, prefent mu‘ are ftate | _of that 
once Aourifhing iflard, 330. 

Rivly, Mr. his inveations relative to 
watch-work, 25. 

Riba dtl, K.. ot England, MS. account 
ot the death of, and of events preceding 
that cataftrophe, in the K. of France’s 
horary, 606. 

—— I!!. K. of England, his character 
Vindicatec, 126. 

Richardjon, Vroteiiir, his effay on the 
cramatic form of hiltorical compofition, 
$25. 

Rudd, Mrs, her quarrel with Lord Raw- 
don, 83. 

Ruf?/, Mr. Jefe, his ftatement of the 
purity of the Bombay alkali, compared 
with other ‘al.s, 23. 

Thomas, {pecimen of his agree- 
able poetry, 331. 

Rufia, view of the importance of the 
trade between that country and Great 


Britain, 641544. 








APBATH, the religious obfervance of, 
how far a Chriftian duty, 244. 

St, Pierre, Abbé de, his amiable charace 
ter, 570. His averfion to defpotifm, 
571. Expelled the French academy, 
on account of the freedom of his poli- 
tical fentiments and writings, ib. His 
ceath, compared, by himfelf, to a jour 
ney into the country, ib 

Salivation, not prevented by a determina- 
tion of the humours to the fkin, 2306 

Salm, Rhingrave de, bis memoir in jufti- 
fication ot himfelf, refpe€ting his eva- 
Cuation of Utreht, 624. 


Scarpa, 
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IN DE X, 


Scarpa, M. bis obf. on an aneurifm of 
the arch of the aorta, 694 

Schirrbo-contracted rectum, obf, on, 475. 

Schirrbous induration of the membranes of 
the flomach, cafe of, 694. 

Scripture, facred, fingular hypothefis rel, 
to the figurative language of, 403. 

Scurvy, fuger a remedy for, 695. 

Sea-compa/s, improvement of, by Mr. 
M‘Colluch, 448. Experiment mde 
with, by order o: the Admiralty, 449. 

Shajt{bury, Lord, pleafing ftory relating 
te. b's timidity asa put vc fpeaker in 
the soufe of lords, 315. 

Sho + band, obfervation on, 70. 

She-wer, Mr his accourt of the fchirro- 
coir sacted rectum, 473- Of the 
efte.ts of emetic tartar. ufed externally, 
482. Ofarfenic, applied inthe fame 
way, id. 

Silefia, prefent abje&t ftate of, under the 
Profan government, <6. 

Sims, Dr. his Greek AJS, on the hydro- 
phobia, 473. 

on the cure of the jaundice by bath- 
ing, 481. 

Slavery, ot the negroes, arguments and 
cautions telating to, 661. 

Slecp. walking, &c, remarkable cafe of, 
637. 

So.ar orbit, memoir concerning the ele- 
men's of, 638. 

Soldiers, neans of preferving their health 
in warm climates, 228. 

Sonnet to evening, by Mrs. Smith, 465. 

Soulavie’s hift, of Fracce. See Weguelin. 

Spine, wep gn of, how remedied, 180, 

Stair, Earl of, anecdore rel. to bis laude 
able conduét in privete life, 916. 

Stars, fixes, plan of a new arrangement 
or cls fiificat on of, 3538. 

Stomach, account of a ichirrous indurae 
tion of the membranes of, 694. 

Storm, the great one, in 1703, dreadful 
effeéts ot, 1&9. 

Strada, his beav:ifu! verfes relative to the 
nightingale, ‘ranflatec, 294. 

Surgery, afyftem on the art, recommend 
ed, 13 

Survivorpips. See M:; organ, 

Sweden, curious account of the mines of 
iron, copper, and filver, in that king- 
dom, 617—6:9. Their produce eftt- 
mated, ib. Comparifon of that king- 
dom with Denmark, 620. The pretfent 
political ftate of Sweden, 622. 

Syme, account of thet iflani, 380. Cu tie 
ous inflances of the fuperftition of the 
Greek failors, 381. 





TACITUS, his writings critically appre- 
ciated, 424. 

Tartar emeic, — of, by external 
ablorption, 482 


Temperament of mufical inftruments, See 
Cava'lo, 

Terraffon, Abbé, his fingular charaee, 
c7j« His lofsof memory, 574. When 
dying, refers the prieft ‘o his houte- 
keeper for 4 confeffion of his Ons, id. 

Titanus, cured by ele€tricity, 479, ; 

Toiery, M. his fuggeftions relating to the 
firvation and circus fiances of the Jews, 
in order to render them more happy in 
themielves, and more uleful to the 
commurity at large, 662. 

Timber trees, large piantations of, in vas 
rious parts of England and Scotland, 196 
Remarks on the annual growth of trees, 
303. 

Tineue, unufual affeAionsof. See Hayes, 

Trade, and commerce, principles of, with 
egard to political regulations, come 
pared, 417. View of the importance 
of the commerce of this country with 
Rullia, eqs. 

Tran:fizu: ation of Chritt, opinions relative 
to that miraculous tranfaction, 459. 

Troy not taken by the Greeks, 520. 

Trublet, Abbe, anecdotes relative to, 583. 

Tumour, in tne abdomen, caie of ont, of 
s6 pounds weigitt, q8o. 

Turis, not fo imnoran: and illiterate as we 
generally fuppole, 665. Account of 
their literature, 666, Pcfletled of many 
Jearnes manufcripts, 16, Sciences and 
arts cultivated by them, 668. ‘Their 
books, 670 heir colleges and acadee 
mies,673. Public libraries,674. Theie 
exercile of the art of priating, 676. 


IN MARUM, Dr, his late improve. 
mente in e:ectrical machinery, 602. 
fan Troftwyk, M. his application of 

"Sei to medical purpoles, 658. 

Vaughan, Dr. cafe of vomiting in piege 
nency, fuccefsfully treated, 78. 

Virgil, his defcripion of the Romana 
plough, controverfy relative to, See 
Des Ca rieres. 

Vifcera. See Bailie 

Ukraine, ftate of the country, and poor 
condition of the inhabitants, 598. 
Character of the Coffacs, ib. Zaporo- 
guians, fome account of, id. Story of 
the execrable Gouda, §99- 

Uly/Jes, his character, as drawn by Homer, 
137. 

Vomiing, in pregnancy, by what means 
fuccefsfu! ‘hy tr ated, 473. 

Voliaire, his life of Peter the Great, de- 
fects of, 135. Attacked for. his in- 
fidelity, 240. His correfpondence with 
the late K. of Proflia, 627. H's quar- 
rel with that monarch, 630. Seeming 
reconciliation between them, 631. 
Their correspondence a ftrange medicy 
of wit, folly, and ticentiouiaels, — 

lc’ US, 
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INDE X. 


Uterus, cafe of, lacerated by the force of Whifkey, exceffively drank in Ireland, 62, 


Jabour pains, 478. 


'ALKER, Mr. his experiments on 

the produétion of artificial cold, 301, 

Walker, Dr. his obfervations on the atro- 
phia laétantium, 476. 

Walter, M. his memoir on aneurifms, 
654- On the difeafes of the heart, 
655- 

Ware, Mr, cafe of a fuppreffion of urine, 
431. | 

Waring, Dr, on divifors, 143. 

Water, Dr. Prieftiey’s experiments re- 
Jative to the cecompofition of, 297. 
See alfo Phogiton, 

Dr. Blagden’s experiments on 
the effect of various fubftances in 
Jowering the point of congelation in 
water, 300. 

———— oprration of water in drowning, 
303. The opinion of Dr. Prieftley, &c, 
relative to the compofition of water, 
oppofed, 398. Efficacy of cold water, 
applied to the extremities, in a cafe of 
obftinate conftipation of the bowels, 
473. Exper, to determine the invaria- 
bility of the heat cf boiling water, 653. 
See, farther, under 4cbard. 

Watering of meadews, method of prace 
tifing it in Gloceflerfhire, 335. Ad- 
vantages of, 1b. DireCiions for per- 
forming it, 336. ; 

Weguelin, Profeflor, his account of a 
hiftory of France, undertaken by the 
Abbé Soulavie, the petiods of which 
are to be traced backward, after the 
example of David Hume, 65:. 
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Pernicious confequences of, ib, Re. 
medy propofed by encouraging the pors 
ter brewery in that country, id, 

W bite, Mr. his extenfive plantations of 
timber-trees, 38. 

e——— Dr. his account of a patient who 
difcharged the pupz of muica cibaria, 

Wiliam iii, K. of Eagland, his laconie 
fpeech to parliament, 311. Reflec- 
tions on his death, 313. Summary of 
great and good ations performed by 
him, to the lafting advantage of this 
kingdom, id. 

Wills, Mr. his correfpondence with the 
Reviewers, relative to an error in their 
account of the preparation of acid of 
tartar cryftallized, 287. Alfo relative 
to an eafy method of procuring falt of 
tartar from the cauftic vegetable alkali, 
ib. Referred to, as the preparer of 
ot Dr, Pearfou’s pho phorated foda, 376, 

Windifchgra.z, Count, his prize problem, 
remarks on, to thew the improbability 
of a fatistactory folution of it, 651. 

W ir Dip, Dr. cafe of an encyfted dropfy,482. 

Wool, laws, cuftoms, and duties, relating 
to the expcrtation of, in the time of 
Edw. I. &c. 484, 


“ATES, Mr. his new furvey of Lan. 
cafhire, 24. 
Virtfbire, fate of agriculture, &c. in 
that county, 97. 


ZORNDORFF, remarks on the battle 
of, 29. 































